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Bath  Room 


^»t>TTMIIIC'S»itH 


For  the  daily  clean-ap  qm  Old  Dutch  in  the  tMtlh-’! 
room.  Makes  everyth&g  clean  and  brig^ht  with^ 

little  labor.  Com  farther  and  doee  better  work.  »  £ 

'  ■ 

Easily  removes  stains  and  scum.  Restores  orif^nal  ^ 
beauty  of  porcelain,  enamel  and  marble  surfsces. 

Old  Dutch  k  superior  to  eoep  and  caustic  or  add 
preparations.  Quick — Thorough — BconomicaL 
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The  one  instrument  that  plays 
Motor  Records  perfectly 


That  instrument  is  the  Victrola.  It  is  specially  made  to 
play  Victor  Records,  and  similarly  Victor  Records  are  made 
to  be  played  on  the  Victrola.  No  combination  of  substitutes 
will  enable  you  to  hear  the  great  artists  of  the  world  as  they 
themselves  have  chosen  to  be  heard. 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500.  New  Victor  Records  demon- 
strated  at  all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 


Victrola 


“HIS  MASTER’S  VOICE” 

■  ■a.  U.  PAT.  OFF. 

nil  Iradeaufk  and  Ihc  trademarked  word 
“Victrola”  identify  all  our  producta, 
under  tha  lid  I  Look  on  the  label  I  ~ 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINB  Ca 
Camden,  N.  j. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 

Camden,  New  Jersey 
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_ _ EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE  _ 

How  1  Landed 


From  $30  a  Week  to  $10,000  a  Year  Sounds  Almost 
Too  Good  to  be  True.  Yet  /  Accomplished  It  In  a  Re¬ 
markably  Short  Period  of  Time — And  You  Can,  Too 

By  Harry  Mortimer 


IT  marie  me  mad!  '  ‘‘Do  you  mean  to  say  that  anyone  can  leam 

,  these  secrets  of  selling  and  become  a  successful 

Bob  Hewitt  and  Jimmy  Morgan,  our  salesman?" 
two  Star  Salesmen,  were  only  a  couple  of  "Absolutely,* 
years  older  than  I.  Each  owned  an  auto-  -But  where?' 

Biobile  and  had  a  comforUble  home  bought  "Well,  I  learned  them  from  the  N.  S.  T.  A. 

ind  paid  for.  They  used  to  breeze  into  the  That  stands  for  the  National  Salesmens  Train- 
wpelf  or  so  and  the  boas  would  “>8  Association— an  organization  of  top-notch 
office  every  WMK  or  so  ana  ine  doss  woiuu  sales  managers  formed  expressly 

greet  them  with  Hello  Jim,  glad  to  see  you  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  men  to  become 
Bob,  what’s  the  good  news  this  time?”  And  Star  Sale^en  and  placing  them  in  good  sell- 
then  the  trio  would  walk  into  the  private  office 
and  I  could  hear  them  laughing  and  chatting 

tOg)ethcr.  oneof  them.  AU  ther  success  which  is  mine  to* 

As  a  iumor  clerk  I  worked  hard  every  day  N?S.^T.’A.'°If  you^am 
and  only  drew  thirty  dollars  a  week.  I  had  the  thing— if  you  want  to  be  a  Star  Salesman 
to  draw  checks  for  our  Salesmen  and  I  never  (and  there  is  nojx>mt  in  Being  anything  else) 
could  get  it  through  my  head  why  they  were  ^  , 

»  much  better  paid  than  the  men  in  other  n  ^W^k“n"sflSJSariuTl^d^M 
departments.  p^iculars  about  their  System  of  ^esmanship 

T  knew  both  TTpwitt  and  ^donran  earned  from  Training  and  PrCc'^mploy  ment  Service.  Iwas 
1  knew  Dotn  newitt  ana  Morgan  eamec  iiom  a,„azed  to  read  how,  through  the  N.  S.  T,  A., 

BZ  to  eight  times  as  muth  per  week  as  I  did.  hundreds  ofmen.  from  all  walks  of  Ufe.  without 
And  that  was  not  all.  They  traveled  around  previous  experience  in  selling,  had  suddenly  be- 
the  country,  stopp^  at  fine  hotels  udth  all  !Xw^!^'^oht3^'yS^SS‘^S‘lk^ 
Cipenses  paid — and  they  were  their  own  real  success  suddenly  developed  into  high-grade  men, 
bcKses.  To  me  their  work  seemed  to  be  one  it  was  all  so  amazingly  simple  that  I  made  up  my 
long  and  glorious  vacation.  I  was  always  mind  that  I,  too,  was  going  to  get  in  Selling  just  as 
avious — always  puzzled. 

•  The  N.  S.  T.  A.  System  r^uired  only  a  portion  of 

Tk-  In<i:«Mn.>kl«  Salesman  my  spare  time  at  home,  and  it  was  SO  fascinating  that  I 

I  he  Indispensable  Salesman  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it.  Almost  before  I  realized 

And  then  one  day  it  dawned  on  me.  I  saw  it  I  h^  a  mastery  of  the  principles  of  Salesmanship  at 
the  reason.  Salesmen  are  iruiispensabU  Any  {^LifedeSe  felubTurel^^co^e^t  o'? m^^^ 
concern  can  find  men  to  make  its  product,  to  step  into  the  ranks  of  the  successful  sadesmen. 
keep  its  books,  etc.,  but  if  tbe  company  cannot  No  wonder  Jimmy  Morgan  found  it  so  easy  to  be  a 
sell  what  it  makes,  where  is  the  profit?  It  Star.  W^^*  could  do  it.  It  was  the  most 

cannot  function  without  the  salesman.  That  revelatmn  I  ever  experienced, 

is  the  reason  why  the  men  who  distribute  Uie  prom  $1,040  to  $10,000  in  Eighteen  Months 
go^s  over  the  country  are  so  valuable.  Like  ^nd  then  as  soon  as  I  was  qualified  and  ready  the 
a  flash,  I  saw  the  whole  thing — setUng  was  Free  Employment  Service  Department  of  the  N.S.T.  A 
the  paving  end  of  the  game.  But  how  did  a  helped  me  locate  a  good  selling  position.  My  imme- 
mon  *1,..  dratc  success  startled  me.  Sometimes  I  was  afraid 

nan  get  into  the  filing  end  of  businessr  I  would  wake  up  and  find  it  all  a  dream.  My 

How  was  It  possible  for  a  man  who  had  never  orders  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Almost  from 


Jinuny  replied. 


~"And  the  taonderfat  fascination  of  it  all!  Traoot — 
sewng  thm  coantry,  mootinsr  now  pooplo,  ttooping  at 
fittm  hotoU,  boint  your  own  boot.  ‘  ‘ 


Salesmen  are  ofivoyr  wanted.  The  trouble  heretofore 
has  always  been  that  most  men  believed  that  a  person 
must  be  a  born  saUsman — that  salesmanship  couldn't 
be  taught.  The  N.  S.  T.  A  has  exploded  that  ridicu¬ 
lous  belief.  Through  the  wonderful  brass-tack,  bed¬ 
rock  principles  of  the  N.  S.  T.  A.  system  of  training  tt 
has  been  proved  that  anyone  can  become  not  just  a 
salesman,  but  a  rlor-salesman.  Among  the  successful 
graduates  are  numbered  former  farmers,  carpenters, 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  railroad'employes.  etc. — of  all  ages. 
Exporioneod  ealoomon  aho  got  iho  tamo  wondmr- 
fat  Totulto  from  thio  tyotom. 


Read  These  Amazing  Stories 
of  Quick  Success 

1  Imm]  nerv  earned  asare  than  160  a  month.  Lent  weak 
1  cleared  fMM  and  thia  week  $210.  Yoa  have  dona  won- 
dm  for  me.  Geo.  W.  Keame,  lOT  W.  Park  Placo.  Okla¬ 
homa  Citjr.  Okla. 

Eetmg  ag^High  as  $100  a  Day 

I  took  your  eoorae  two  yean  ago.  Waa  earning  IIS  a 
week  ewkiag.  Am  now  seUiag  many  of  the  larkeet 
Id  the  y.  S.  1  hare  oarnod  more  than  1100  a  ov.  Toq 
aecursd  aur  noaitSon.  Our  Salee  IfanaMr  la  a  aradaate  of 
yours.  J.  L.  DoBo^.  ICS  S.  Crawford  Are..  Cbkaco, 


The  Star  Salesman’s  Secret 

The  next  time  Jimmy  Morgan  came  into  the  office 
I  apmached  him  on  thie  subject.  I  led  up  to  my  ques¬ 
tion  by  asking  him  what  he  thought  of  selling  as  a  career. 

Jimmyimmediatelybecameallenthusiasm.  "Harry,” 
he  said,  “selling  is  the  most  fiwcinating  job  in  tbe  world, 
^  the  best  paying.  I  know,  because  I've  tried  other 
lines  of  work  and  it’s  dead  sure  that  I  couldn't  earn  any- 
*hm  near  as  much  money  as  I  am  in  anythin  else  but 
wiling.  And  aside  from  the  money  it  pa^  Iwouldn't 
cm  to  be  anything  else  but  a  salesman.  1  enjoy  erery 
nimrte  of  my  work.  I  am  independent — I  never  worry 
about  my  job,  because  I  know  that  as  long  as  I  can 
•n  r>ods  there  is  always  a  demand  for  my  services." 

"But  how  did  you  get  into  selling  in  the  first  place?" 
I  asked. 

"Why.  I  learned  Salesmanship.” 

"You  learned  Salesmanship!  Why  I  thought  it  was 
aaatural  gift.”  . 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Jimmy.  "Most  people  think 
that  a  salesman  is  'bom.'  It's  not  true.  Salesmanship 


A  pMcinating  Book — Free 

But  see  for  yourself.  Send  for  their  Free  Book,  “A 
Knight  of  the  Grip” — and  also  information  about  the 
selling  field,  its  openings  and  opportunities.  You  will 
be  surprised,  just  as  I  was.  to  re^  the  amazing  proof 
of  what  thq  N.  S.  T.  A.  has  done  for  others — how  it  has 
helped  hundreds  to  brilliant  careers  and  handsomo 
incomes.  It  doesn't  cost  you  a  penny,  and  will  shorv 
you  a  field  of  activity  where  you  can  multiply  your 
present  salary  ttaany  times  over.  Just  fill  in  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  at  once. 


I  won  Sfcona  PHm  ia  MaKh  altDoMli  I  oal/  workM 
w^JiB  ^urtac  Chat  aionth.  C.  We  Canpoall.  Gm 

Earngd  $1,800  in  Six  Wggkg 

Wh«e  I  ap^ad  far  a  aoaitioa  aa  a  SalcwaMa  to  on 
tka  ftraw  to  wkoai  fern  aad  racaa»an4ad  bm.  I  aa4< 
aai  »icaa  ta  tkaca  ia  abaat  tkl^  ariautaa,  toak  a  ta^ 
ia  ItHaoia  aad  wiaeonaia  and  aiada  a  aaccaaB  af  it  i 
tba  varr  drat  waak. 

Proaa  tkat  tima  aa  I  haaa  baaa  what  wickt  ba  taiwM 
a  “high  praaaora**  Balaaw an.  sailing  Haaa  wbara  niat 
ct  taa  Ordar  Takara  woald  fail.  I  haaa  aold  goada 
Mg&v  aaeciaafal  maaiiar.  ia  aiaa  ar  tarn  Stism, 
Kora  and  Saatk.  Mjr  aaminws  for  Marck  wara 
•l.OOC  aad  ovor  $1,900  for  tka  laat  au  waaks.  wkila 
waak  m$  aaraiaga  wara  99M.U0. 

Ihm  N.  8.  T.  A.  dag  aaa  omtotjs  wkaya  I  waa  i 


National  Salesmena  Training  Association 

Dept.  34-R  Chicaso,  U.  S.  A. 


Natioaal  Saleemeai  Traiaias  Aseociatioil 
Dept.  34-R,  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 

With  ao  obligation  oq  my  part,  pleaae  send  m*  **A  Knight 
oi  the  Grip**  aad  lull  icforiMtioD  about  tbe  N.  S.  T«  A.  Syaten^ 
also  a  list  showing  lines  oi  husiaen  with  openings  for  salesmen. 
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ERE  you  ol  tKe  generation  ol  boys  and  girls,  perhaps  most 
W  arsaw  ”  ? 


With  now  and  then  tbe  skipping  ol  a  heartbeat  and  a  strange  dimming  ol  the  eyes? 

In  ‘the  reading  of  that  queer  old  hook,  how  many  unspoken,  earnest  prayers  went  up  Irom  young 
hearts  for  the  triumph  of  a  liherty-loving  people — for  a  free  Poland. 

You  knew,  of  course,  that  it  couldn  t  he.  'The  history  hooks  in  school  told  you  that,  somewhat 
obscurely,  and  the  geographies  only  too  clearly — hut  in  Story  Land  you  liked  to  think  that  anything  might 
happen. 

And  then,  years  after  you  had  put  away  and  forgotten  the  history  hooks  and  geographies  and  TJiad- 
Jeus,  the  miracle  happened,  or  at  least  its  semblance.  Sponsored 'by  the  Allies  at  the  Peace  Conference, 
Poland  came  forth  from  the  war  a  nation  once  more. 

Its  recognition  was  wrung  from  Germany;  it  was  endowed  with  a  great  seaport,  the  City  of  Danzig, 
a  ‘*free  city,  protected  and  governed  by  the  League  of  Wations,  and  granted  a  vast  “corridor"  running 
from  its  heart  to  Danzig. 

But  Poland  remains  the  plaything  of  Fate,  the  sport  of  Tragedy. 

Overlooked  in  the  treaty,  the  hordes  of  Lenine  and  Xrotzky  came  pounding  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw 
and  galloping  up  and  down  the  sacred  “corridor"  as  if  it  were  merely  a  Bolshevik  right  of  way. 

To-day's  cables  tell  us  of  the  breathless  scurrying  here  and  there  by  the  war-worn  Poles  to  meet  the 
Bolsheviks  and  seek  an  armistice;  of  hurried  foregathenngs  of  French  and  British  Premiers  to  take  eleventh- 
hour  rehef  measures;  of  threats  by  British  labor  unions  to  paralyze  England  if  her  Government  undertakes 
military  operations  against  the  Bolsheviks;  of  ^officiad  statements  by  London,  Paris  and  ^Vashington,  con¬ 
cerning  the  “deep  interest"  of  these  Governments  in  a  free  Poland. 

^Vhat  the  morrow  brings  forth,  you  will  know  as  you  read  this,  perhaps;  hut  how  familiar  are  all 
these  preliminaries!  How  reminiscent  of  the  similar  shufflings  and  procrastination  which  deKvered  Russia, 
hound  and  helpless,  into  the  hands  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky! 

Trotzky — nee  Braunstein!  What  sardonic  thoughts  must  he  passing  through  the  cunning  mind  of 
this  ex-resident  of  N^ew  York's  Bronx  Borough  as  he  surveys  the  scene ! 

He  is  scoring  off  the  British  for  dragging  him,  screaming,  from  his  Russia-hound  ship  at  Halifax. 
(V/^as  his  later  release  and  the  resumption  of  his  journey  to  Russia  secured  from  the  British  at  Wash¬ 
ington  s  request,  as  has  been  averred  and  never  denied  ?)  He  knows  the  meaning  of  a  wiped-out  Poland  ’ 
contiguity  with  Germany,  all  Central  and  eventually  Western  Europe,  and  the  British  Isles — ^nd 
America.  A  never-ending  spread  of  the  infection  of  an  incurable  disease. 

^Vhat  a  wonderful  thmg  it  would  he  for  the  whole  world  if,  for  a  few  precious  hours,  some  magic 
touch  could  make  hoys  again  of  vote-ridden  Prime  Ministers  and  Presidents!  Clean-hearted  hoys,  fired 
by  a  reading  of  “Thaddeus  of  \Varsaw"  to  preserve  Poland,  to  erect  on  her  blood-stained  border  the  great 
harrier  to  Bolshevism,  a  harrier  behind  which  all  civilization  might  rally  for  one  more,  and  we~  might  hope 
the  last,  great  fight  for  human  liberty. 
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A  Startling  Memory  FeoJ: 

That^u  (SanT)o 

How  /  learned  the  secret  in  one 
evening.  It  has  helped  me  every  day 


WHEN  my  old  (rieiid  Faulknci  invited  me  to  a 
diniier  party  at  kii  house,  I  little  thought  it 
would  he  the  direct  means  ol  getting  me  a 
ooe-hundred-and-fifty  per  cent,  increase  in  salary. 
Yet  it  was,  and  here  is  the  way  it  all  came  about. 

Toward  the  close  o(  the  evening  things  began  to 
drag  a  bit,  as  they  ohen  do  at  parties.  Finally 
tome  one  su^^gested  the  old  idea  of  having  everyone 
do  a  “stunt.'  Some  sang,  others  forced  weird  sounds 
out  of  the  piano,  recked,  told  stories,  and  so  on. 

Then  k  came  to  MacDonald’s  turn.  He  was  a 
quiet  sort  of  chap,  wkh  an  ait  about  him  that  re¬ 
minded  one  of  the  old  saying  that  “adll  waters  run 
deep.”  He  said  he  had  a  simple  “stimt”  which  he 
hoped  we  would  like.  He  selected  me  to  assist 
him.  First  he  asked  to  be  blindfolded  securely  to 
prove  there  was  no  trickery  in  it  Those  present 
were  to  call  out  twenty-6ve  numbers  of  three  hgiues 
each,  such  as  161  249,  and  so  on.  He  asked  me 
to  wrke  down  the  numbers  as  they  were  called. 

This  was  done.  MacDonald  then  astounded 
everyone  by  repeating  the  entire  list  of  twenty-five 
numbers  backwards  and  forwards.  Then  he  asked 
people  to  request  numbers  by  positions,  such  as  the 
eighth  num^  called,  the  fourth  number,  and 
w  on.  Instantly  he  repeated  back  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  in  the  position  called.  He  did  this  wkh  the 
entire  list — over  ^and  over  again,  without  makirtg  a 
linde  mistake. 

Then  MacDonald  asked  that  a  deck  of  cards  be 
shuffled  and  called  out  to  him  in  their  order.  This 
was  done.  Still  blindfolded,  he  instantly  named 
the  cards  in  their  order  backwards  and  forwards. 
And  then,  to  further  amaze  us,  he  gave  us  the  num¬ 
ber  of  any  card  counting  from  the  top,  or  the  card 
for  any  number. 

You  may  well  imagine  our  amazement  at  Mac¬ 
Donald's  remarkable  feat.  You  naturally  expect 
to  see  a  thing  of  this  sort  on  the  stage,  and  even 
then  you  look  upon  k  as  a  trick.  But  to  see  k  done 
by  an  everyday  business  man,  in  plain  view  of  every¬ 
one,  blindfolded  ahd  under  conditions  which  make 
trickery  impouible,  is  astonishing,  to  say  the  least. 
******* 
the  way  home  that  night  I  asked  MacDonald 
'^how  k  was  done.  He  said  there  was  really 
nothing  to  k — simply  a  memory  feat,  the  key  to 


which  anyone  could  estsily  learn  in 
one  evening.  Then  he  told  me  that 
the  reason  most  people  have  bad 
memories  is  because  they  leave  mem¬ 
ory  development  to  chimce.  Any¬ 
one  could  do  what  he  had  done, 
and  develop  a  good  memory,  he  said, 
by  following  a  few  simple  rules. 
And  then  he  told  me  exactly  how 
to  do  it  At  the  time  I  little  thought 
that  evening  would  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  eventful  in  my  life,  but 
it  proved  to  be. 

What  MacDoiuid  told  me  I  took 
to  heart.  In  one  evening  I  made  re¬ 
markable  strides  toward  improving 
my  memory  and  k  was  but  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  days  before  I  leansed  to  do 
exactly  what  he  had  done.  At  first 
I  amused  myself  wkh  my  new-found 
ability  by  amazing  people  at  parties. 
My  “memory  feat '  as  my  friends 
csdied  k,  surely  made  a  hk.  Every 
one  was  talking  about  k,  surd  I  was 
showered  with  invkations  for  sJI  sorts 
of  affairs.  If  anyone  were  to  ask  me 
how  quickly  to  develop  social  popu¬ 
larity,  I  would  tell  him  to  learn  my  memory  “feat” 
—  but  that  is  apart  from  what  I  wsmt  to  tell  you. 

The  most  gratifying  thing  about  the  improvement 
of  my  memory  was  the  remarkable  way  k  Mped  me 
in  business.  Much  to  my  surprise  I  discovered  that 
my  memory  training  had  literally  put  a  razor  edge  on 
my  brain.  My  brain  had  become  clearer,  quicker, 
keener.  I  felt  that  I  was  fast  acquiring  that  mental 
gritsp  and  alertness  1  had  so  often  admired  in  men 
who  were  spoken  of  as  “wonders"  and  "geniuses." 

The  next  thing  I  noticed  was  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  my  conversational  powers.  Formerly  my 
talk  was  halting  and  disconnected.  I  never  could 
think  of  things  to  say  until  the  conversation  was  over. 
And  then,  when  k  was  too  Ute,  1  would  always 
think  of  apt  and  strikii^  things  1  “might  have  said.” 
But  now  I  can  thmk  like  a  flash.  When  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  I  never  have  to  heskate  for  the  right  word,  the 
right  expression  or  the  right  thing  to  say.  It  seems 
that  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  start  to  talk  and  instantly  I 
find  myself  saying  the  very  thing  1  want  to  say  to 
make  the  greatest  impression  on  people. 

It  wasn't  long  before  my  new-found  abilky  to  re¬ 
member  things  and  to  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time  attracted  the  attention  of  our  president.  He  got 
in  the  habk  of  calling  me  in  whenever  he  wanted 
facts  about  the  business.  As  he  expressed  himself  to 
me,  "You  can  always  tell  me  instantly  what  I  want 
to  know,  while  the  other  fellows  annoy  me  by 
dodging  out  of  the  office  and  saying  i'll  look  k  up.'  ” 
******* 

I  FOUND  that  my  ability  to  remember  helped  me 
^  wonderfully  in  dealing  wkh  other  peopJe,  particu¬ 
larly  in  committee  meetings.  When  a  discussion 
opens  up  the  man  who  can  back  up  his  statements 
quickly  wkh  a  string  of  definite  facts  and  figures 
usually  dominates  the  others.  Time  and  again  I 
have  won  people  to  my  way  of  thinking  simply  be¬ 
cause  I  could  instantly  recall  facts  and  figures. 
While  I'm  proud  of  my  triumphs  in  this  respect,  I 
ohen  fed  sorry  for  the  ill-at-ease  l(x>k  of  the  other 
men  who  cannot  hold  up  thek  end  in  the  argument 
because  they  cannot  recall  facts  instantly.  It  teems 
as  though  I  never  forget  anything.  Every  fact  I  now 
put  in  my  mind  is  as  clear  and  as  easy  to  recall  instant¬ 
ly  as  though  k  were  written  before  me  in  plain  black 
and  white. 


We  all  hear  a  lot  about  the  importance  of  sound 
judgment.  People  who  ought  to  know  say  that  a 
man  caimot  begin  to  exercise  sound  judgment  until  he 
is  forty  to  fifty  years  of  age.  But  I  have  disproved 
all  that.  I  have  found  that  sound  judgment  is  nothing 
mrxe  than  the  ability  to  weigh  and  jur^  facts  in  their 
relation  to  each  other.  Memory  is  the  basis  of  sound 
judgment.  1  am  only  thirty-two,  but  many  times  I 
have  been  complimented  on  having  the  judgment  of  a 
man  of  forty-five.  I  take  no  personal  credk  for  this — 
k  is  all  ^hie  to  the  way  I  trained  my  memory. 
******* 


'T'HESE  are  only  •  few  of  the  hundtedi  of  ways  I  have  prof- 
^  it^  by  my  trained  esemoty.  No  looeei  do  I  luSei  the 
humilialioa  of  meediis  men  1  know  and  not  being  able  to  recall 
thw  aamet.  The  moment  I  sec  a  man  hit  name  flaihet  to  my 
mmd  together  with  a  itiing  of  (acti  about  him.  I  always 
liked  to  read,  but  usually  forgot  motl  of  it.  Now  I  find  it  eatv 
to  recall  what  I  have  read.  Another  surptiang  thing  it  that  I 
can  now  master  a  tubied  in  considerably  lest  ume  thw  before. 
Price  listt,  market  quotabotu.  data  of  all  kinds,  I  can  recall  in 
detail  abnott  at  will.  I  rarely  make  a  mistake. 

My  vocabulary,  too,  has  increased  wonderfully.  When- 
evd  1  see  a  striking  woid  or  expresstoo,  I  memorize  it  and  use 
it  in  my  dictatioo  or  conversatioo.  This  has  put  a  remarkable 
sparkle  and  pulling  power  into  my  conversation  and  butiaest 
Mert.  Am  the  renutkable  pan  of  it  all  is  that  I  can  now 
do  my  day's  work  quicker  and  with  much  lets  efioit,  simply 
because  my  mind  works  like  a  flash  and  I  do  not  have  to  keep 
Uotme  to  look  things  up. 

All  this  k  extremely  mdsfying  to  me,  of  course.  But  the 
beat  part  of  it  all  is  that  since  my  memory  power  first  attracted 
the  atlentioo  of  out  president,  my  salary  hat  steadily  been  in- 
creased.  Today  it  is  many  times  greater  than  it  was  the  day 
MacDonald  got  me  mterested  in  improving  my  mesnory. 
******* 

\T/HAT  MacDoitald  told  me  that  evenkul  evening  was 
"  this:  “Get  the  Roth  Memory  Course."  I  did.  That  it 
how  I  learned  to  do  aO  the  remarkable  things  I  have  told  you 
about.  The  Pubbthet*  of  the  Roth  Memory  Course — The 
Independent  Corporation — ate  to  confident  that  it  wiB  abo 
show  you  how  to  develop  a  remarkable  memory  that  they  will 
gladly  tend  the  Course  to  you  on  appemal. 

You  neerTnot  pay  a  tin^  peniiyuatil  you  have  examined  the 
Ccune  and  found  that  it  fully  fives  up  to  al  the  claims  made 
for  it.  Send  no  money.  Merely  mail  the  coupon,  or  write  a 
letter,  and  the  Cmplete  Course  wil  be  tent  to  you  irrstantly, 
all  charges  prepaid,  ff  after  examinatioo  you  rlMide  that  y<» 
do  not  want  to  keep  the  Course,  then  return  k  aisd  you  will 
owe  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  yon  firsd,  at  ihotuandt  of 
others  have  found,  that  the  Roth  Merrsory  Course  will  do  won¬ 
ders  for  you,  then  nserely  send  five  dollars  in  fuU  rayment. 

You  have  always  wanted  a  goixl  memory.  Now  you  can 
have  it.  Resrsember,  you  pay  iso  money  until  you  have 
prov^  that  the  Course  will  beo»  ]^.  You  have  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  taking  immediale  action.  So 
mail  the  coupon  NOW  before  this  liberal  ofler  is  withdrawn. 
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319  Sixth  Ave. 


You  amy  send  mm  the  Cootm  or  Coarse*  checked  below.  Within 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


To  Her  Future  Happiness 

'  I  ’HEIR  lovely  daughter.  Entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  a  new  son. 

'*•  Wonder  memories,  as  the  intimacies  of  her  expanding  life 
since  babyhood  float  like  a  panorama  of  beauty  through  the 
thoughts  of  her  loved  ones  gathered  here.  Her  own  wedding 
breakfast!  And  her  mother’s  wedding  silver  too — silently  sug¬ 
gesting  another  joyful  day  of  long  ago — reflecting  an  enchanting 
background,  such  as  only  silver  can — sometime  to  be  handed 
down  to  mingle  with  the  silver  gifts  of  the  new  bride — there  to 
be  treasured  through  all  the  yeats  as  the  priceless  remainder  of 
happy  family  ties. 

©  Qorham  Sterling  Silverware  is  sold  SffVSh 

by  leading  jewelers  everywhere 

THE  GORHAM  COMPANY  Silversmiths  &  Goldsmiths  NEW  YORK 

WORKS:  PROVIDENCE  AND  NEW  YORK 


Phota  Vy  Wm.  Ztria 


Homeward  Bound. 
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Send  for  free  package 
of  Ivory  Soap  Flakes 

— snowltke  flakes  of  genuine 
Ivoty  Soap,  that  make  "Safe 
Suds  in  a  Second”  for  launder¬ 
ing  the  finest  silks,  chiflbns, 
georgettes,  knitted  things,  flan¬ 
nels,  and  sheer  fidxics,  without 
rubbing.  See  how  easy  it  is  to 
cate  for  your  lovely  clothes  yout- 
sdf,  at  practically  no  expense. 
For  free  trial  size  package,  ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  20-J,  TTie  Procter  BC 
Gamble  Coa^>any,  Cincinnati,  O. 


IVORY  SOAP 


99^%  PURE 


The Matmftctmrtrs of  I'vorySoop  ondl'vorfSoopFUkti oho  moke  the 
foUowntg  generoi  household  $oop$:  P,  ^  G, — "The  H^hitt  Nophthm  Soup, 
Sur  Soopt  end  Sior  Nophtho  Woshiug  Powder,  thus  emohhng  Ae 
housekeeper  U  toe,  Pnctrr  Cf  Gambit  bigh  V^bty  fm  t*€rf  paiyote. 


This  is  why  Ivory  is  the  "right”  soap  for 
every  skin.  There  is  no  excess  oil  to  leave 
an  unsightly  shine;  no  excess  alkali  to 
make  the  skin  feel  hard  and  drawn  and 
dry  after  the  soap  itself  is  gone. 


/^^NE  of  the  delights  of  using  Ivory 
Soap  is  that  it  does  not  cling  to  your 
skin  when  you  want  to  rinse  it  off.  The 
first  touch  of  clear  water — warm  or  cold 
— carries  away  the  bubbling  lather,  leav¬ 
ing  the  skin  ftee  from  soap  and  dirt. 

This  perfect  rinsing  denotes  the  care  and 
skill  with  which  Ivory  is  made.  It  con¬ 
tains  only  the  purest  ingredients,  perfeedy 
combined. 
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IN  FEBRUARY  last,  when  overnight 
President  Wilson  scrapped  Robert 
Lansing  as  Secretary  of  State,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Lansing  saymg  that 
he  was  getting  rid  of  him  in  order 
“to  select  some  one  whose  mind 
would  more  vdllingly  go  along  with 
mine.” 

Lansing,  not  only,  of  course,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  but  also  by  special  executive 
appointment,  had  been  an  official  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris 
peace  conference.  As  our  accredited  dele¬ 
gate  and  representative  he  had,  among 
other  things,  opposed  the  relegation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  weird  and 
extra-international  category  of  “regional 
understandings.”  He  had  protested,  too, 
against  the  rape  of  helpless  China  by 
militant  Japan  in  the  Shantung  settlement. 
His  consciousness  of  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had,  at  least 
m  those  two  instances,  refused  to  let  his 
mind  go  along  with  the  President’s. 

With  the  purpose  of  making  clear  that 
his  dismissal  was  in  no  wise  due  to  either 
misfeasance  or  malfeasance  in  office,  and  at 
the  same  time  rendering  a  report  of  his 
handling  of  the  great  public  trust  which  he 
was  about  to  quit,  Lansing  let  the  country 
have  the  President’s  letter  demanding  his 
resignation  and  his  answer.  So  at  last  the 
nation  was  in  a  position  to  find,  by  direct 
nther  than  by  the  processes  of  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence,  that  the  chief  of  its 
executive  department  was  a  man  who 
would  hold  neither  commerce  nor  counsel 
with  anybody  whose  mind  did  not  willingly 
go  along  with  his. 

TKe  Democratic  Promise 

UNE  brought  us  the  Democratic  con¬ 
vention  in  San  Francisco  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Wilson’s  jaarty  of  some  one  to 
succe^  him  as  a  standard-bearer  and  chief 
and,  perhaps,  as  President.  Mr.  Wilson 
let  it  be  knoA^m,  the  party  managers  gave 
it  out,  that  the  convention  was  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  free  of  his  domination.  .\nd  despite 
the  fact  that  the  key-note  speech  of  the 
convention  fixed  President  W'ilson  as  one 
with  the  immortals,  and  despite  the  plat¬ 
form  indorsing  his  every  act,  which  the 
convention  adopted,  we  were  inclined  not 
to  disbelieve  the  party  managers.  Politi¬ 
cians  and  a  varied  experience  have  taught 
us  to  be  rather  cynical  about  key-note 
speech  laudations  and  platform  pledges. 

As  the  convention  pursued  its  course 
into  July,  refusing  to  nominate  the  Presi- 
*lent’s  son-in-law,  William  G.  McAdoo, 
or  Josephus  Daniels,  his  Secretary  of  the 


Navy,  or  Bainbridge  Colby,  who  succeeded 
Lansing  as  Secretary  of  State,  or  Mitch¬ 
ell  Palmer,  his  Attorney  -  General,  or 
Newton  D.  Baker,  his  Secretary  of  War,  or 
any  of  the  other  administration  strong- 
hearts,  our  hope  mounted  accordingly. 
With  the  nomination  of  James  Middleton 
Cox,  of  Ohio,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  a 
cousin  of  the  late  Colonel  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  apparently  as  free  and  un¬ 
bossed  acts,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  had  done  something  worthy 
of  sincere  congratulation.  Experience, 
however,  as  well  as  teaching  one  to  mis¬ 
trust  key-note  speeches  and  platform 
pledges,  also  teaches  one  not  to  be  too 
hasty  in  congratulation.  Taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  experience,  we  restrained 
our  congratulatory  impulse  \mtil  July 
eighteenth,  when,  by  invitation  or  under¬ 
standing,  Governor  Cox  and  his  running- 
mate,  Kir.  Roosevelt,  foregathered  with 
President  W’ilson  at  the  White  House. 

Cox  and  ^^ilson  Foregatker 

And  it  was  well,  we  think,  that  we  had 
^  withheld  our  congratulations,  for  on 
the  morning  of  July  nineteenth  we  read  with 
the  rest  of  the  coimtry  that  Mr.  W'ilson 
had  found  in  Governor  Cox  and  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt  two  more  minds  which  most 
willingly  would  go  along  with  his. 

to  what  took  place  at  that  conference 
between  the  President  and  the  two 
nominees  we  have  no  other  means  of 
knowing  than  what  the  participants  them¬ 
selves  have  revealed.  For  a  moment  let 
your  mind  go  along  with  theirs. 

President  W'ilson  said: 

“’The  interview  was  in  every  respect 
most  satisfactory  and  gratifying.  I  found, 
what  I  indeed  already  knew  and  what 
Governor  Cox  has  let  the  whole  world 
know  in  his  speeches,  that  he  and  I  were 
absolutely  at  one  with  regard  to  the  great 
issue  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  that  he 
is  ready  to  be  the  champion  in  every  re¬ 
spect  of  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the 
secure  peace  of  the  world.  ...” 

Governor  Cox  said: 

“From  every  view-point  the  meeting 
was  delightful.  .  .  .  We  (that  is  the 
President  and  Governor  Cox)  are  agreed 
as  to  the  meaning  and  sufficiency  of  the 
Democratic  platform  and  the  duty  of  the 
party  in  the  face  of  threatened  bad  faith 
to  the  world  in  the  name  of  America. 
...  As  the  leader  of  the  nation  who 
asked  for  our  sons  and  our  resources  upon 
a  very  distinct  understanding  and  obliga¬ 
tion,  he  is  resolved  that  the  faith  shall  be 


kept.  To  this  his  thought  and  life  are  dedi¬ 
cated.  What  he  promised  I  shall,  if  elected, 
endeavor  with  all  my  strength  to  give.” 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said: 

“I  wish  that  every  American  could  have 
been  a  silent  witness  to  the  meeting  be¬ 
tween  these  two  great  men.  Their  splen¬ 
did  accord  and  their  high  purpose  are  an 
inspiration.  ...” 

Its  Ominous  Meaning 

H.\T  does  that  mean,  folks?  Does 
it  mean  that  Governor  Cox  intends, 
if  elected,  to  continue  the  strange,  per¬ 
sonal  and  imconstitutional  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  which  has  been  imposed  upon  the 
United  States  since  March  4, 1913?  Does  it 
mean  that  he  would  feel  warranted  in 
assuming  a  mandate  to  compel  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  do  his  bidding?  Does  it  mean  that 
he  would  feel  justified  in  arrogating  to  him¬ 
self  the  fixed  poweis  of  the  legislative  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Government?  Does  it  mean 
that  he  would  feel  at  liberty  to  nullify  the 
statutes?  Does  it  mean,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mexico  and  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  that 
he  would  know  no  restraint  in  unsheathing 
the  sword  and  at  his  leisure  seeking  the 
sanction  of  the  Congress?  Does  it  mean,  as 
in  the  case  of  Germany,  that  in  the  event 
of  the  nation  finding  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
sort  to  arms  to  preserve  its  existence,  he 
would  feel  free  to  ask  for  a  declaration  of 
war  upon  a  given  bill  of  wrongs,  then 
allege  an  altogether  different  one,  and  un¬ 
der  the  allegation  overwhelm  the  country 
in  debt  and  commit  us  to  policies,  alliances 
and  covenants  at  variance  with  our  ex¬ 
perience,  our  traditions  and  our  pur¬ 
poses? 

Does  it  mean  that  he  would  think  himself 
sustained  in  leaving  the  U  nited  States  when¬ 
ever  he  was  inspired  to  do  so,  to  impose  him¬ 
self  and  his  views  of  government  upon  for¬ 
eign  nations?  Does  it  mean  that  he  would 
assert  the  right  to  say,  even  in  the  face  of 
our  direct  vote  to  the  contrary,  that  he 
held  a  mandate  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  bind  them  and  commit 
them  to  international  enterprises  of  his 
making,  without  further  reference  or  coun¬ 
sel?  Does  it  mean  that  he  would  not  expect 
to  be  challenged  if  he  should  instigate  the 
acquisition  of  private  property  and  the 
conduct  of  business  by  the  Government? 

What  other  meaning  can  be  drawn  from 
the  record  of  the  years  since  1913?  Thus 
stand  the  principal  mile-stones  of  that  rec¬ 
ord,  for  all  practical  purposes  in  sequence — 
the  precedents  which  have  reared  them¬ 
selves  through  this  period  of  our  life  to 
bedevil  our  whole  future. 
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WHICH  ROAD,  FOLKS? 


THE  REPUBLICAN  STANDARD-BEARERS 


Senator  W^arren  G.  Harding,  who  says:  “No  man  is  big  enough  to  run  this  great  republic .  Our  first  committal  is  the  restoration 

of  representative  popular  government  under  the  Constitution," —  and  Governor  Calvin  Coolidge,  who  believes  in  being  "just  as  reactionary  as 

the  multiplication  table  when  necessary." 


Does  your  mind  willingly  go  along  with 
that  idea  of  government?  You  are  one 
of  the  stockholders  in  this  enterprise  which 
we  call  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
is  your  privilege  to  say  whether  you  w’ant 
it  run  after  that  fashion  or  not.  Next  month 
you  vote  on  it,  and  as  you  vote  you  pay. 

XLe  ^Vill  of  tKc  Fatkers 

But  that  is  not  the  w'ay  the  Fathers 
planned  that  this  government  should  ' 
be  run.  They  resolved,  first  of  all,  to  foimd 
a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 
They  were  afraid  of  kings.  They  were 
afraid  of  autocrats.  They  knew  history. 
They  knew  the  history  of  the  struggle  of 
their  own  forebears  against  the  British 
CrowTi  overseas.  They  knew  the  invari¬ 
able  tendency  of  the  executive  power  to  en¬ 
croach  and  absorb  authority.  They  had  a 
surpassing  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of 
the  lure  w'hich  power  holds  for  men,  of  the 
lengths  to  which  ambition  will  lead  them. 

To  create  an  executive  head  with  such 
limitations  as  would  prevent  his  repeating 
history  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic 
became  their  dominant  thought.  It 
amounted,  practically  to  an  obsession. 
They  worked  in  constant  fear  of  some  man, 
sooner  or  later,  arising  and  thwarting  the 
liberties  which  they  had  snatched  out  of  a 
hellish  war  for  themselves  and  for  us  who 
were  to  come  after  them.  They  were  so 
fearful  of  such  a  man  that  they  came  very 
near  creating  in  the  Congress  a  power 
which  would  have  been  quite  as  inimical 
to  their  purpose  and  our  life  as  the  execu¬ 
tive  they  had  in  mind.  They  discovered 
this  mistake  as  they  went  along,  and  with 
new  earnestness  addressed  themselves  to 
the  single  purpose  of  so  dividing  the  powers 
of  the  national  government  “among  vari¬ 


ous  persons  and  bodies  that  none  should 
absorb  or  overbear  the  others.” 

In  the  end,  and  with  great  wisdom,  they 
founded  a  system  composed  of  three  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  but  coordinate  branches 
of  government,  with  none  responsible  to  or 
accountable  to  the  others,  and  all  respon¬ 
sible  to  and  accountable  to  a  common 
power — the  will  of  the  majority  expressed 
through  the  ballot-box. 

They  planned  a  legislative.department, 
the  Congress,  renewable  every  two  years 
by  popular  vote,  to  enact  law's,  appropriate 
monejrs,  impose  taxes,  declare  war,  ratify 
treaties  and  override  the  executive  veto 
upon  occasion.  They  planned  a  judiciary 
branch,  the  Supreme  Court,  to  interpret 
and  pass  upon  the  acts  of  Congress  and 
the  actions  of  executives  in  the  light  of 
the  Constitution.  They  planned  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  department,  the  Presidency,  to 
protect  and  defend  the  Constitution,  to" 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Congress,  to  veto 
legislation,  to  advise  the  legislative  depart¬ 
ment  as  to  the  state  of  the  Union  and  make 
expedient  recommendations  and  to  nego¬ 
tiate  treaties  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

Their  design  was,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  Constitution  is,  that  the  judiciary  de¬ 
partment  shall  be  a  check  upon  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches;  that 
the  legislative  branch  shall  be  a  check  upon 
the  executive,  not  only  in  its  lawmaking 
function  but  in  its  capacity  to  override  ^he 
executive  veto  by  a  two-thirds  majority; 
and  that  the  executive  department  shall  be 
a  check  on  the  legislative  branch  by  that 
power  of  veto. 

Roughly  speaking,  that  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  and  controlling  scheme  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  And 
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that  the  Fathers  did  well  in  their  planning 
is  conceded  and  for  more  than  a  centurj- 
has  been  conceded  by  statesmen  and  stu¬ 
dents  the  world  over.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
a  imiversal  judgment  that  “it  ranks  above 
every  other  written  constitution  for  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  its  scheme,  its 
adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  tte 
people,  the  simplicity,  brevity  and  pre¬ 
cision  of  its  language,  its  judicious  mixture 
of  definiteness  in  principle  with  elasticity 
in  details.”* 

But  w’hat  better  judgment  do  we  wish 
than  our  own  experience  for  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  years?  We  surv-ive  in  the 
family  of  nations  because  of  its  genius. 
How  much  longer,  though,  can  we  hope  to 
occupy  the  position  we  have  attained  if  we 
continue  to  hold  the  suspicion  of  the  great 
charter  which,  during  nearly  eight  years 
past,  has  been  engendered  in  us?  How- 
much  longer  can  we  hope  to  go  on  if  we. 
the  stockholders,  stand  in  silence  and  by 
that  silence  acquiesce  in  its  circumvention 
and  emasculation? 

Are  You  A  “Silent  Witness  1 
R.  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT, 
the  Democratic  vice  -  presidential 
nominee,  wishes  that  every  ,\merican  (»uld 
have  been  “a  silent  witness”  on  July  eight¬ 
eenth  to  the  meeting  between  President^  il- 
son  and  Governor  Cox.  WTiy  silent?  W  hy 
this  r61e  of  silence  for  Americans?  Dots 
your  mind  willingly  go  along  with  that. 
You  say  you  were  not  silent  in  November, 
1918,  when  the  President  asked  you 
to  vote  him  a  free  hand  to  deal  with 
Europe  at  the  Paris  peace  table  and  you 
denied  it  to  him.  And  that  the  raising 
of  your  voice  made  no  difference.  True. 

•  P.  1292,  Vot.  V,  Hist,  and  Gov.  of  U.  S. 


WHICH  ROAD,  FOLKS? 


/%•€*  If  hU$rmiH9inU 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  STANDARD-BEARERS. 

Governor  James  M.  Cox  of  Ohio,  who  says:  “  What  he  (  V(/iJson)  promised  I  shaJt,  if  elected,  endeavor  with  alt  my  strength  to  give," 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  withes  "that  every  American  could  have  been  a  silent  witness  to  the  meeting  between 
these  two  great  men"  (Cox  and  Wilson)  whose  "sfJendid  accord"  it  an  inspiration. 


Wherefore  we’re  standing  up  in  meeting. 

But  you  said  nothing  during  the 
campaign  of  1912,  when  you  were  told 
by  ^e  then  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  a 
former  president  of  Princeton  University 
that: 

“We  are  in  the  presence  of  a  new  organ¬ 
ization  of  society.  Our  life  has  broken 
away  from  the  past.  .  .  .  The  old 
political  formu^  do  not  ht  the  present 
problems.  .  .  .  Our  development  has  rxm 
so  fast  and  so  far  along  the  lines  sketched 
in  the  earlier  day  of  constitutional  defini¬ 
tion,  has  so  crossed  and  interlaced  those 
lines,  has  piled  upon  them  such  novel  struc¬ 
tures.  .  .  .that  a  new  nation  seems  to 
have  been  created  which  the  old  formulas 
do  not  ht  or  afford  a  vital  interpretation 
of.  .  .  .  Now  this  is  nothing  short  of  a 
new  social  age,  a  new  era  of  hiunan  rela¬ 
tionships,  a  new  stage-setting  for  the 
drama  of  life.  .  .  .  America  is  not  a 
place  of  which  it  can  be  said,  as  it  used  to 
be,  that  a  man  may  choose  his  own  calling 
and  pursue  it  just  as  far  as  his  abilities 
aable  him  to  pursue  it.  .  .  .  The  laws 
of  this  country  do  not  prevent  the  strong 
from  crushing  the  weak.  .  .  .  W’e  are  in 
a  new  world,  struggling  under  old  laws. 

•  .  .  Have  you  not  noticed  the  growth 
of  socialistic  sentiment  in  the  smaller 
towns?  .  .  . 

“TLe  New  Freedom” 

H  Y  are  we  in  the  presence,  why  are 
we  at  the  threshold  of  a  revolution? 
I  “Don’t,  you  know  that  some  man  with 
I  t^ucnt  tongue,  without  conscience,  who 
I  did  not  care  for  the  nation,  could  put  this 
I  whole  country  into  a  flame?  Don’t  you 
I  know  that  this  coimtry  from  one  end  to  the 
I  (Other  believes  that  something  is  wrong? 

L 


What  an  opportunity  it  would  be  for  some 
man  without  conscience  to  spring  up  and 
say:  ‘This  is  the  way.  Follow  me!’ — ^and 
lead  to  paths  of  destruction!”  * 

“The  old  order  changeth — changeth 
under  our  very  eyes,  not  quietly  and 
equably,  but  swiftly  and  with  the  noise  and 
heat  and  tumult  of  reconstruction.  .  .  . 

I  doubt  if  any  age  was  ever  more  conscious 
of  its  task  or  more  unanimously  desirous  of 
radical  and  extended  changes  in  its  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  practise.  .  .  .  We 
stand 'in  the  presence  of  a  revolution — 
not  a  bloody  revolution;  America  is  not 
given  to  the  spilling  of  blood — but  a 
silent  revolution.”  ** 

“Now,  it  came  to  me,  as  this  interesting 
man  talked,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  had  been  made  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Newtonian  Theory.  You 
have  only  to  read  the  papers  of  The 
'Federalist  to  see  that  fact  written  on  every 
page.  They  speak  of  the  ‘checks  and 
balances’  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  The 
makers  .  .  .  read  Montesquieu  with  true 
scientific  enthusiasm.  They  were  scien¬ 
tists  in  their  way — the  best  way  of  their 
age — those  fathers  of  the  nation.  .  .  . 
Politics  in  their  thought  was  a  variety  of 
mechanics.  .  .  .All  that  progressives  ask 
or  desire  is  permission  ...  to  interpret  the 
Constitution  according  to  the  Darwinian 
principle.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  Finally,  a  generation  or  two 
from  now,  the  scaffolding  will  be  taken 
away,  and  there  will  be  the  family  (the 
.American  people)  in  a  great  building  whose 
noble  architecture  will  at  last  be  disclosed, 
where  men  can  live  as  a  single  community, 

*  Fiotn  pp.  I  to  j8.  "The  New  Freedom.”  by 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

*•  Pp  29  to  30,  “The  New  Freedom.” 
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cooperative  as  in  a  perfected,  coordinated 
beehive.  .  .  .”  f 

Did  your  mind  willingly  go  along  with 
that?  Is  it  your  desire  to  have  the  Con¬ 
stitution  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
as  provided  by  the  Constitution  or  interpre¬ 
ted  by  this  or  that  temporary  occupant  of 
office  according  to  his  or  her  conception  of 
the  Darwinian  principle?  Again,  does  your 
mind  willingly  go  along  with  the  idea  of 
transmuting  this  country  into  “a  single 
community,  cooperative  as  in  a  perfect^, 
coordinate  beehive?”  Of  course  you 
know  what  would  happen  to  you  “in  a  per¬ 
fected,  coordinated  b^hive”  if,  by  reason 
of  old  age,  disease,  or  injury,  you  were 
incapable  of  performing  your  daily  stint. 
You  would  be  stung  to  death.  Poor  Rus¬ 
sia  is  living  xmder  the  beehive  theory  of 
government  to-day.  We  are  credibly  in¬ 
formed  that  when  they  do  not  shoot 
the  drones  there  they  starve  them  to 
death. 

An  I.  W.  W.  Text-Book 

But  if  your  mind  did  not  wdllingly  go 
along  with  the  author  of  “The  New 
Freedom”  many  a  one’s  did.  And  all  over 
the  land,  particularly  during  and  since  the 
war  period,  they  have  come  into  collision 
with  the  law,  and  successfully  pleaded  in 
defense  that  the  source  of  their  disturbing 
utterances  was  “The  New  Freedom.”  It 
is  of  record  in  a  Seattle  court  that  the  book 
was  offered  by  an  I.  W.  W.  publication 
as  a  premiiun  to  new  subscribers. 

Even  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  the  Fathers  were  not  quite  certain 
that  they  had  done  all  that  it  was  possible 
to  do  to  keep  the  Executive  aw’ay  from  the 
Congress.  Let  him  invade  the  Congress,  as 

t  Pp.  45  to  52.  “The  New  Freedom.” 


WHICH  ROAD,  FOLKS? 


has  been  done,  invested  with  the  authority  scribed  in  the  proviso,  might  later  engage 


and  the  powers  of  patronage  which  they  had 
assigned  him,  and  he  would  be  dictating  the 
laws.  They  could  not  build  a  wall  around 
the  President  or  around  the  Congress,  and 


in  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  by  force,  vio- 


than  a  year,  had  resisted  arbitration  wHli 
the  railroads,  commanded  the  Congress  to 


lence,  or  unfair  means  any  employer  or  strike  it  out  under  penalty  of  political 


employees  who  failed  to  conform  with  its' 
reqjuirements.  ...  It  would  be  exempt 


so  they  compromised  with  their  apprehen-  from  prosecution  no  matter  how  wicked. 


crucifixion  at  the  hands  of  organized 
labor.  The  arbitration  clause  went  out 
and  upon  signing  the  bill  on  September 


sion  by  fixing  his  abode  at  what  they,  for  how  cruel,  how  deliberate  the  acts  of  w-hich  third  the  President  presented  his  pen  to 


those  days,  considered  a  difiicult  distance 
from  the  Capitol.  That  is  why  the 
White  House  stands  where  it  does  to-day, 


it  was  guilty.  ...  It  is  because  I  am  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
unwilling  to  be  a  party  to  writing  such  a  can  Federation  of  Labor,  as  a  souvenir, 
provision  into  the  laws  of  this  republic  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  thr 


one  mile  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  that  I  am  unable  to  give  my  consent  to  a 


Capitol  HiU,  an  eloquent  and  lasting 
reminder  of  the  demarkation  between  the 


bill  which  contains  this  provision.” 

That  year’s  session  of  Congress  opened 


It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the 
.Adamson  law  is  good  or  bad,  constitutional 
or  unconstitutional.  The  question  fe 
whether  your  mind  goes  along  willingly 


executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  on  April  sixth  or  seventh.  Anyway,  on  with  the  enactment  of  law  by  force  or  by 

Apiil  twclfth  ao  Order  w'ent  from  the  ^„i;i — 


the  government. 


Washington  and  John  Adams  followed  White  House  to  Capitol  Hill  to  repass  the 


the  processes  of  reason  and  deliberation. 
For  the  sake  of  argument  say  it  is  a  good 


the  practise  of  delivering  their  presidential  Sundry  Civil  bill  without  the  crossing  of  law.  Then  is  it  not  logical  to  assume  that 


messages  to  Congress  in  person,  but  even 
in  those  unsettled  and  formative  days. 


or  the  dotting  of  an 


thirteenth  this  official  annoimcement  is- 


On  April  an  obnoxious  law  may  be  and  can  be 


when  it  was  problematical  whether  the  sued  from  the  ^^ite  House: 


ship  would  float  or  sink,  the  Congress  and 
public  opinion  resented  it.  Jefferson  dared 


"President  Wilson  does  not  believe  that 
the  A  nti-Trust  Act  should  be  enforced  against 


only  to  submit  his  messages  in  writing,  and  labor  unions  or  cooperative  associations  of  not  of  men. 


successfully  bludgeoned  into  our  statute 
books?  There  is  no  better  illustration, 
in  our  opinion,  of  what  the  Fathers  meant 
in  subscribing  to  a  government  of  laws  and 


no  President  since  that  time,  not  even  such  farmers." 
forceful  men  as  Jackson  and  Lincoln  and 
Roosevelt,  thought  of  reviving  their  cus¬ 
tom.  It  remained  fof  Woodrow  Wilson  to 
ignore  the  distance  between  the  W’hite 
House  and  Capitol  Hill.  ' 

\Vilson’s  Atuse  of  Power 

Did  you  realize  what  it  meant?  Scarcely 
tw'o  monihs  had  elapsed  fr  m  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Wilson’s  first  personal  message  of 
April  7,  1913,  when  he  was  belaboring  the 
Congress  through  the  public  press  to  do 
what  he  had  told  them  to  do  with  the 
tariff.  It  is  the  people’s  prerogative,  our 
right  and  ours  alone,  to  demand  things  of 
the  Congress,  or  to  berate  it,  or  to  scold  it, 
or  to  damn  it,  if  necessary.  We  are  the 
stockholders  in  the  corporation  of  this 
government  and  the  Congress  is  our  board 
of  directors,  not  the  President’s.  .And  we 
get  there  exactly  what  we  put  there.  If 
we  elect  boneheads,  we  get  bonehead 
results,  and  it  is  not  within  the  presidential 
province  to  scold  us  about  it.  If  we  elect 
a  bonehead  or  wilful  man  to  be  our  chief 
executive,  that,  too,  is  our  business  and  of 
course  our  misfortune,  but  it  is  not  within  Prestdmt 
the  province  of  the  Congress  to  scold  us 
about  it. 

Does  your  mind  willingly  go  along  with 
the  idea  that  a  criminal  law  should  be  Did  yt 
operable  against  you  and  not  against  your  that?  0 
next-door  neighbor?  If  it  does  not,  wre  fail  Civil  bill 
to  recall  that  you  protested  very  audibly  direct  re 


when  on  June  23,  1913,  the  President  and  by  the  Executive, 
our  board  of  directors  nullified  the  Sher-  It  is  not  possible  to  follow  history  step  by  assumption  of  control  of  the  railroads  and 
man  .Anti-Trust  law  in  so  far  as  its  provi-  step  up  and  down  Pennsylvania  .Avenue  the  probable  results.  It  was  astounding, 
sions  applied  to  criminal  acts  committed  by  through  the  entire  interim.  But  did  your  We  could  reach  only  the  conclusion,  that 
labor  unions  and  farmers’  organizations,  mind  willingly  go  along  in  approval  of  the  their  minds  willingly  were  going  along 


President  VPtJson  on  his  last  tour  of  the  country, 
when  he  tried  to  justify  to  the  feople 
his  conduct  in  Paris. 

Did  your  mind  willingly  go  along  with 
that?  On  June  twenty-third  the  Sundry 
Civil  bill  became  law.  It  was  the  first 
direct  result  of  the  inv'asion  of  Congress 


Incidentally,  the  Adamson  law,  where  it 
did  not  shoi:ten  the  daily  period  of  em¬ 
ployment  to  eight  hours,  increased  the 
wages  of  many  road-service  men  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  That  was  something  the 
Fathers  overlooked;  or  rather  they  did  not 
consider  the  fixing  of  a  man’s  or  of  a  citi¬ 
zen’s  wage  in  private  employment  as 
within  the  province  of  government.  As 
they  understood  life,  a  man  was  entitled  to 
all  that  his  abilities  could  earn,  and  it  was 
none  of  their  business  and  none  of  the 
Republic’s. 

A  Supine  Nation 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  “may  we  not”  ask  if  your  mind  in 
the  closing  days  of  1917  and  your  pocket- 
book  willingly  went  along  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  taking  over  and  operating  the 
transportation  systems  of  the  nation? 

We  happened  to  be  on  a  Pennsylvania 
train  bound  to  an  army  school  in  the  south¬ 
west  on  the  eve  of  the  institution  of  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  the  railroads.  But  in 
the  smoke-room  of  our  Pullman  where  the 
passengers  foregathered  in  numbers  after 
meals  the  topic  of  conversation  was  not  of 
thb  most  momentous  economic  adventure 
in  American  history,  nor  of  the  alleged 
occasion  of  it.  The  passengers  to  a  man 
were  typically  representative  of  the  keen, 
hard-thinking,  independent  American  busi¬ 
ness  class.  They  talked  of  cattle,  of  hc^, 
of  mines,  of  grain,  of  oil,  of  everything 
else  but  the  meaning  of  the  government’s 


labor  unions  and  farmers’  organizations,  mind  willingly  go  along  in  approval  of  the  their  minds  willingly  were  going  along 
Did  you?  circumstances  surrounding  the  enactment,  with  events  or  that  the  people  no  longer 

For  twenty-five  years  lobbies  represent-  by  force,  •f  the  Adamson  Eight-Hour  bill  cared  what  happened, 
ing  those  two  groups  had  been  working  to  in  September,  1916?  As  we  recall  it,  you  Through  a  whole  day  only  one  man.  who 
that  end.  The  last  official  act  of  President  stood  by  in  silence  among  practically  a  happened  to  sit  next  to  us  for  a  little  while 
Taft  on  March  4,  1913,  was  to  veto  the  majority  of  the  stockholders  when  the  exhibited  any  interest  in  the  subject. 
Sundry  Civil  bill  of  that  year  because  it  heads  of  ;the  railway  brotherhoods  de- 
carried  an  amendment  prohibiting  the  use  scended  ur)on  the  Congress  and,  under  the 


lait  on  j\iarcn  4,  jyio,  was  to  veto  the  majority  of  the  stockholders  when  the 
Sundry  Civil  bill  of  that  year  because  it  heads  of  ;the  railway  brotherhoods  de- 
carried  an  amendment  prohibiting  the  use  scended  uf)on  the  Congress  and,  under  the 
of  any  money  for  the  prosecution  of  menace  of  a  strike  which,  as  the  President 
criminal  suits  or  actions  against  labor  himself  said,  would  imperil  the  very  life  of 
unions  and  farmers’  associations.  the  nation,  compelled  our  elected  repre- 

Thus  ran  the  Taft  veto:  sentatives  to  do  their  bidding  within  a 


"This  provision  is  class  legislation  of  the  given  time  limit 


most  vicious  sort.  If  it  were  enacted  as  Do  you  believe  in  arbitration  as  a  prin-  tional  Government.’  ” 
substantive  law  and  not  merely  as  a  ciple  of  reason  and  justice?  We  often  wonder  if  he  followed  that 

qualification  upon  the  use  of  moneys  ap-  Provision  was  made  in  the  .Adamson  suggestion,  and  what  he  thought  when  he 
propriated  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  bill,  as  originally  drafted,  for  the  arbitra-  came  upon  opinions  such  as  have  l^n 
no  one,  I  take  it,  would  doubt  its  uncon-  tion  of  all  labor  controversies  before  there  quoted  and  like  these  set  dowm  when  nobody 
stitutionality.  .  .  .  Any  organization  could  be  a  justifiable  strike  or  walkout,  even  dreamed  that  the  author  would  some 
formed  with  a  beneficent  purpose,  as  de-  The  brotherhood  leaders,  who,  for  more  day  be  a  President  of  the  United  States. 


“What  do  you  think  of  this  taking  over 
the  railroads?”  he  asked. 

Being  in  the  army  and  rightfully  and 
properly  muzzled,  we  answered:  .  ^ 

‘Wou  should  read  ‘The  New  Freedom, 
by  President  Wilson,  and  his  ‘Congres¬ 
sional  Government’  and  his  ‘Constitu¬ 
tional  Government.’  ” 

We  often  wonder  if  he  followed  that 
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£%»$§  If  JwfirwrtBwI. 


DOES  YOUR  MIND  "WILLINGLY  GO  ALONG  WITH"  THIS? 

“TTu  Prtndtnt  t*  at  Hhtrttf,  hotk  in  taw  and  in  eontettnet,  to  h*  as  hig  a  man  as  ks  can  ....  Lst  tAs  Prssidsnt  ones  win  tAs  admiration  and 
confidsnet  of  tAs  country  and  no  olJwr  fores  can  wiiAstand  Aim,  no  combination  of  forces  wiV  easily  overfower  Aim. " 


‘'Yhe  Presidency  is  too  silent  and  inac¬ 
tive,  too  little  of  a  prenuership,  and  too 
much  like  a  supenntendency.  ...  It  is 
not  repugnant  to  democratic  ideas  to  make 
Congress  the  fountainhead  of  authority, 
aen  if  His  or  should  be  a  perversion  of  Ote 
framers  of  the  Constitution.  .  . 

‘The  President  is  at  liberty,  both  in  law 
and  in  conscience,  to  be  as  big  a  man  as  he 
can.  .  .  .  the  personal  force  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  perfectly  constitutional  to  any  extent 
to  which  he  chooses  to  exercise  it.  .  .  . 
He  is  the  one  person  who  can  form  opinion 
by  his  own  direct  influence  and  act  upon 
the  whole  country  at  once,  and  if  he  is  a 
great  person  and  great  as  an  orator,  then 
he  has  the  ear  of  the  nation,  and  a  great 
person  may  use  this  advantage  greatly.  .  .  . 
Let  the  President  once  win  the  admiration 
and  confidence  of  the  country  and  no  other 
force  can  withstand  him,  no  combination  of 
forces  will  easily  overpower  him."** 

You've  Paid 

HETHER  our  friend  of  the  train 
read  those  books  and  entered  upon 
an  understanding  of  the  forces  and  influ- 
oices  which  produced  the  events  of  1917 
and  1918  and  their  sequence  we  can  not 
report.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain :  he  is 
paying  through  the  nose.  His  Liberty  bonds 
are  on  the  bargain-counter  and  his  five,  five 

•  Prom  “Congressional  Govemmeht,”  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

•*  Prom  “Constitutional  Government,”  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

Everybody's  Magaalne.  Octokor,  1930 


and  a  half  and  six  per  cent,  nest-egg  is 
shrinking.  Liberties  and  nest-eggs  can’t 
compete  with  the  short-term,  higher-rated 
securities  of  Government — and  we  pay  the 
Government’s  interest  bill — which  are  being 
floated  to  repair  the  damage  that  has  been 
done.  Nor  can  they  complete  with  the  eight 
per  cent,  equipment  trusts  which  the  rail¬ 
roads  themselves  are  putting  out  to  restore 
rolling-stock  and  road-beds  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  commerce. 

Still  there  are  more  items  than  just 
those  which  must  be  taken  into  account. 
In  order  to  pay  eight  per  cent,  interest  on 
their  borrowings  and  increases  in  wages, 
ranging  from  forty-eight  to  eighty-one 
per  cent,  since  1915,  exclusive  of  the 
Adamson  law  increases,  the  railroads  must 
increase  freight  rates.  Increased  freight 
rates  mean,  of  course,  increased  costs  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  It  is  the  old,  old  circle. 

So  much  for  the  railroads.  But  what 
about  the  telephone,  telegraph  and  cable 
systems?  Did  your  mind  willingly  go 
along  with  the  Government’s  seizure  and 
operation  of  them  through  the  Post-Office 
Department?  It  was  not  a  war  necessity. 
It  was  a  case  of  another  threatened  strike, 
and  the  radical  advocates  of  government 
ownership  did  the  rest. 

How  much  are  you  paying  for  that 
adventure?  How  much  are  you  going  to 
have  to  piay?  It  is  not  improbable  that 
you  are  as  much  in  ignorance  of  that  cost 
as  you  are  of  the  name  and  qualifications  of 
your  representative  in  the  Congress. 


Turning  again  to  the  political  side,  we 
find  ourselves  confronted  by  Governor 
Cox’s  report  of  the  White  House  meeting 
of  July  eighteenth. 

“We  [that  is.  Governor  Cox  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson]  are  agreed  as  to  the  meaning 
and  sufficiency  of  the  Democratic  platform 
and  the  duty  of  the  j^rty  in  the  face  of 
threatened  bad  faith  to  the  world  in  the 
name  of  America.  .  .  .  What  he  (the 
President)  promised  I  shall,  if  elected, 
endeavor  with  all  my  strength  to  give.” 

Which  is  a  declaration  that  Mr.  Cox 
proposes  to  do  exactly  as  the  President 
he  aspires  to  succeed  has  done.  It  is  an 
acceptance  of  the  executive  r6Ie  according 
to  President  Wilson’s  conception  of  it. 

BuUyin^  tLe  Senate 

PEN  “Constitutional  Government,” 
by  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  see  if  your 
mind  goes  along  as  willingly  as  Mr.  Cox’s 
with  this: 

“Our  President  must  always,  hence¬ 
forth,  be  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
world,  whether  he  act  greatly  or  not  .  .  .” 
Not  the  United  States,  not  her  people, 
but  the  President  must  be  one  of  the  great 
powers.  (That  was  written  some*  time 
in  1900  and  with  McKinley’s  career  and 
the  Spanish-.\merican  War  in  mind.) 

“We  can  never  hide  our  President  again 
as  a  mere  domestic  officer.  .  .  .  He  must 
stand  always  at  the  front  of  our  affairs, 
and  the  office  will  be  as  big  and  as  influen¬ 
tial  as  the  man  who  occupies  it.  .  .  .  His 
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office  is  anything  he  has  the  sagacity  and 
force  to  make  it." 

Now  open  “Congressional  Gk)vernment” 
(1907  edition),  by  Woodrow  Wilson' and 
in  the  light  of  the  Paris  “peace”  conference 
and  the  events  of  1918  and  1919  read 
this: 

“The  President  really  has  no  voice  at  all 
in  the  conclusions  of  the  Senate  with 
reference  to  his  diplomatic  transactions, 
or  with  reference  to  any  of  the  matters 
upon  which  he  consults,  it.  .  .  .  His 
only  power  of  compelling  compliance  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  lies  in  his  initiative  in 
negotiation  which  affiords  him  a  chance  to  get 
the  country  into  such  scrapes,  so  pledged  in 
the  view  of  the  world -to  certain  courses  of 
action,  that  the  Senate  hesitates  to  brin^ 
about  the  appearance  of  dishonor  which 
would  follow  its  refusal  to  ratify  the  rash 
promises  or  to  support  the  indiscreet  threats 
of  the  Department  of  State." 

Does  your  mind  willingly  go  along  with 
that? 

“Did  the  President  deliberately  resort  to 
this  method  when,  in  December,  1918,  he 
went  to  Europe  to  form  a  League  of 
Nations?”  asks  David  Jayne  Hill  in  -his 
“American  World  Policies,”  only  to  add: 

“If  he  had  intended  to  pledge  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  view  of  the  world,  to  certain 
:ourses  of  action  w'hich  the  Senate  would 
lesitatc  either  to  ratify  or  to  oppose,  he 
could  not  have  pursued  a  course  better 
adapted  to  produce  this  effect  than  the  one 
he  adopted.” 

What  do  you  think?  May  we  not  ex¬ 
pect  ftir.  Cox,  under  his  pledge  to  the 
President,  to  employ  exactly  the  same 
method  and  depend  upon  the  chance  of  a 
supine  Senate  to  save  our  “honor?” 

They  Talk  of  “Ho  nor 

HERE  has  been  a  lot  of  loose  talk  during 
the  past  year  about  America’s  good 
faith  and  honor.  Some  of  it  is  pure  emotion. 
Some  of  it  is  just  plain  political  bunk. 
But  for  the  most  part  it  finds  its  inspiration 
in  Europe,  and  the  Americans  who  are 
moved  by  this  imported  apprehension  to 
exhort  the  rest  of  us  do  not  know  it  for  an 
imported  article. 

We  went  to  war  in  .\pril,  1917,  because 
Germany  by  the  violation  of  our  sacred 
rights  had  long  left  us  no  alternative. 
She  had  Britain  and  France  and  Italy 
with  their  backs  against  the  wall  and 
it  was  to  be  our  turn  next.  It  w'as  not  a 
matter  of  making  the  world  safe  for  democ¬ 
racy.  It  was  a  case  of  self-preservation. 
Making  the  world  safe  for  democracy 
was  an  after-thought,  a  war  emotion. 

Early  in  October,  1918,  it  had  become 
apparent  that  the  Huns  were  getting 
ready  to  talk  turkey.  Peace  or  parleys 
which  might  lead  to  it  were  in  sight.  On 
October  twenty-fifth,  in  view  of  this  proba¬ 
bility,  and  within  ten  days  of  the  con¬ 
gressional  elections,  the  President,  asserting 
that  the  period  was  the  most  critical  the 
country  had  ever  faced  or  was  likely  to 
face  in  our  time,  put  this  proposition  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States: 

“If  you  have  approved  of  my  leadership 
and  wish  me  to  continue  to  be  your  unem¬ 
barrassed  spokesman  in  affairs  at  home  and 
abroad,  I  earnestly  beg  that  you  w'ill  ex¬ 
press  yourselves  unmistakably  to  that 
effect  by  returning  a  Democratic  majority 
to  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  .  .  . 

"The  people  of  the  Allied  countries  with 


whom  we  are  associated  against  Germany  are 
quite  familiar  with  the  significance  of  elec¬ 
tions.  They  w'ould  find  it  very  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  voters  of  the  United 
States  had  chosen  to  support  their  Presi¬ 
dent  by  electing  to  the  Congress  a  majority 
controlled  by  thb^  who  are  not,  in  fact, 
in  sympathy  with  the  attitude  and  'ac¬ 
tions  of  the  Administration.” 

The  countrj',  knowing  all  of  the  facts  and 
with  its  eyes  wide  open,  elected  a  Re¬ 
publican  majority.  That  election  was  not  a 
star-chamber  proceeding  any  more  than 
next  month’s  is  to  be.  It  w'as  not  held  in 
camera,  but  with  the  whole  world  for  an 
audience.  And  its  verdict  was  intended 
to  be  of  significance  not  only  to  the  peoples 
of  the  allied  countries  but  to  their  politi¬ 
cians.  It  was  a  service  of  notice  that  our 
Constitution  remained  unchanged,  and  that 
while  our  chief  executive  w’as  empowered 
to  negotiate  a  peace,  he  must  be  controlled 
by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Fooled  Europe? 

UROPE  sat  down  at  the  peace  table 
with  this  knowledge  determining  every 
card  she  played.  There  wasn’t  a  member 
of  that  conference  who  did  not  understand 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  no 
matter  what  he  pledged,  was  not  the  sole 
treaty-making  power.  They  know  the 
American  Constitution  backward  and 
forward  over  there.  It  has  kept  more  than 
one  of  them  awake  o’  nights.  The  pro¬ 
vision  fixing  the  making  of  treaties  in  the 
chief  executive  “by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate”  is  one  of  the 
primary  grade  lessons  in  their  schools  of 
statecraft.  For  Lloyd  George  or  Clemen- 
ceau  or  anybody  else  in  Europe  to  claim  or 
suggest  now  that  they  were  in  ignorance  of 
this  fact  during  their  negotiations  with 
the  President  is  to  bring  their  good  faith 
into  question  and  not  ours.  If  they  were 
deceived,  which  is  ridiculous,  they  deceived 
themselves,  and  with  what  motives  can 
only  be  imagined.  Do  they  suggest  that 
President  Wilson  was  under  a  misappre¬ 
hension  as  to  w’here  all  our  treaty  powers 
lie?  Certainly  they  could  not  sustain 
that,  for  the  President  himself  says  in  his 
“Congressional  Government:” 

“The  greatest  consultative  privilege  of 
the  Senate — the  greatest  in  dignity,  at 
least,  if  not  in  effect  upon  the  interests  of 
the  country — is  its  right  to  a  ruling  voice 
in  the  ratification  of  treaties  with  foreign 
powers.  ...” 

But  if  your  mind  more  willingly  goes 
along  w'ith  the  case  which  the  European 
propagandists  are  seeking  to  create  against 
the  United  States  then  there  is  but  one 
thing  to  do — vote  for  the  gentleman  who 
has  pledged  himself,  if  elected,  to  redeem 
every  one  of  the  unauthorized  pledges  made 
in  our  name;  admit  that  we  have  been 
attempting  to  welsh  and  that  it  is  up  to  the 
Senate  to  get  us  out  of  the  scrape.  That 
is  your  privilege. 

Still,  on  the  other  hand,  your  mind  may 
more  willingly  go  along  with  the  Republi¬ 
can  nominee.  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding, 
of  Ohio,  who  opposes  that  idea.  He  does 
not  contend  that  the  office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  “is  anything  he  has 
the  sagacity  and  force  to  make  it,”  nor 
that  “the  President  must  always  be  one  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  world,”  nor  that 
the  way  to  compel  the  Senate  to  comply 
with  his  will  is  “to  get  the  country'  into 
such  scrapes,  so  pledged  in  the  view  of  the 
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world  to  certain  courses  of  action”  that 
the  Senate  would  hesitate  “to  bring  about 
the  appearance  of  dishonor  which  would 
follow  its  refusal  to  ratify  the  [his]  rash 
promises.” 

Rather  he  says: 

“No  man  is  big  enough  to  nm  this  great 
republic.”  Again:  “Our  first  committal 
is  the  restoration  of  representative  popular 
government  under  the  Constitution.” 
.■\gain:  “We  believe  in  a  Cabinet  of  the 
highest  capacity  ...  in  whose  councils 
the  Vice-President,  second  official  of  the 
republic,  shall  be  asked  to  participate.” 

There  is  particular  promise  in  that  last, 
for  Governor  Calvin  Coolidge,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  is  Senator  Harding’s  ticket-mate, 
and,  if  elected,  he  will  be  one  of  the 
Cabinet.  We  know'  Coolidge.  We  have 
said  of  him  that  he  is  of  the  statesman 
stuff  which  has  written  the  finest  pages  in 
our  .\merican  history.  He  has  an  abiding 
faith  in  men  and  in  the  quality  of  their 
spiritual  nature.  He  believes  fervently 
in  a  government  of  laws,  drawing  its 
authority  from  the  will  of  a  popular 
majority  and  not  from  the  clamor  of  an 
organized  minority  or  the  inspiration  of 
any  individual.  He  believes  in  being  just 
as  reactionary  as  the  multiplication  table 
when  necessary.  More,  he  believes  that 
“nobody  has  any  right  to  strike  against 
the  public  safety  anywhere,  any  time.” 

.\nd  there  is  particular  promise,  too,  in 
what  Senator  Harding  says  of  our  lessening 
the  load  of  debt  which  is  upon  our  necks. 
He  does  not  insult  our  intelligence  with  the 
fallacious,  the  dishonest  political  formula 
of  “Elect  me  and  I  shall  see  that  laws  are 
passed  which  will  bring  us  into  Utopia.” 

Not  that;  but  this: 

“By  your  thrift  and  economy,  by  the 
government’s  thrift  and  economy,  by 
increased  production  only,  not  by  legisla¬ 
tion,  can  we  hope  to  emerge  from  the 
morass  of  debt  and  put  behind  us  four- 
billion-dollar  budgets.” 

There  is  appeal  to  the  real  spirit  of 
America  in  his  view  of  what  our  foreign 
relations  should  be: 

“It  is  better  to  be  the  free  and  disin¬ 
terested  agent  of  international  justice 
.  .  .  than  be  shackled  by  a  written  contract 
which  surrenders  our  freedom  of  action.” 

Take  Your  Ckoice 

E  HAVE  come  to  a  fork  in  the  road 
of  our  destiny.  .•\nd  next  month  at 
the  polls  we  must  settle  whether  we  shall 
keep  on  to  the  left  or  turn  to  the  right. 

The  left-hand  road  means  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  personal  government,  rule  by 
executive  mandate  and  not  by  statute, 
a  transference  of  the  powers  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  executive  department,  a 
presidency  in  which  personal  force  is 
perfectly  constitutional,  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  our  Constitution — yours  and  ours 
— by  other  principles  than  those  of 
settled  law  and^  accepted  reason,  and  at 
the  end,  as  we  see  it,  “a  perfected,  co¬ 
ordinated  beehive,”  or  worse. 

The  right-hand  road  is  a  highway 
which  has  brought  us  far — a  highway 
ruled  not  by  men,  but  by  law  and  the 
orders  of  reason  and  experience.  One 
has  only  to  look  over  his  or  her  shoulder 
to  see  every  one  of  its  milestones  rising 
clear — landmarks  in  a  past  of  achieve¬ 
ment  such  as,  in  all  history,  no  nation 
of  freemen  can  boast. 

Which  road  is  it  to  be,  folks? 


‘Ihc.  E  Xpert  D  etective 

By  J^elville  Davisson  Post 


The  State  had  completed  its 
case. 

The  conviction  of  the  pris¬ 
oners  seemed  beyond  question. 

Incident  by  incident,  the  ex¬ 
pert  detective,  Barkman,  had 
coupled  up  the  circumstantial  evidence 
until  it  seemed  to  link  the  prisemers  inevi¬ 
tably  to  the  crime.  He  was  a  big  man, 
with  eyes  blue  like  a  piece  of  crockery,  a 
wide  face  and  a  cruel,  irregular  jaw.  (^e 
felt  that  no  sentiment  restrained  him; 
that  he  would  carry  out  any  undertaking 
to  its  desperate  end. 

He  sat  now  in  the  witness-chair.  He 
was  the  last  witness  for  the  State,  and, 
now  that  the  case  was  complete,  he  had 
been  turned  over  for  cross-examination. 

It  was  afternoon.  A  sheet  of  sunlight 
entering  through  open  windows  lay  on  the 
court-room.  It  was  a  court-room  of  a  little 
dty  in  the  South;  a  city  but  newly  awak¬ 
en^  to  industrial  activities,  and  the  conduct 
of  its  administration  of  justice  still  adhered 
to  older  and  more  delil^rate  forms. 

The  court-room  was  crowded  with  peo¬ 
ple  down  to  the  very  railing  that  separated 
the  attorneys’  tables  from  the  crowd. 

The  judge,  a  tall  man,  with  a  long,  mild, 
unhealthy  face,  sat  on  the  bench.  To  the 
right  of  him  and  a  step  below  was  the 
clerk.  The  jury  were  in  chairs  along  the 
wall  to  the  left  of  the  bench.  .\nd  be¬ 
tween  the  bench  and  jurors  sat  the  witness. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  was  before  his 
table,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  first  step 
to  the  bench.  There  were  law  books  on 
his  table,  and  two  polka-dot  handkerchiefs 
lying  loosely  on  some  papers.  The  man 
was  no  longer  concerned  with  these  arti- 
des.  He  sat  back  from  the  table,  his 
fingers  linked  together,  his  face  lifted  as 
in  some  reflection. 

Farther  to  the  right,  in  two  chairs 
against  the  railing,  were  the  prisoners, 
(tee,  a  big  old  man  with  a  splotched,. dis- 
s^ted  face  and  his  hair  cropped  close  to 
his  skull.  Folds  of  fat  lay  along  the  base 
of  his  neck,  partly  conceded  by  a  white 
silk  handkerchief  held  in  place  imder  his 
chin  by  a  long  old-fashioned  garnet  pin. 
His  companion  was  a  little,  thin,  fox-faced 
man  who  moved  nervously  in  his  chair. 

The  most  striking  figure  in  the  court¬ 
room  was  the  attorney  for  the  prisoners. 

He  sat  between  them,  a  chair’s  width 
in  advance,  before  his  table.  There  was 
nothing  whatever  on  this  table  except  an 
ink-pot,  two  pens  and  a  big  blotting-sheet. 
There  was  also  a  thick  pad  of  foolscap 
paper  provided  for  the  convenience  of  the 
attorney  in  taking  any  note  of  the  testi- 
®ony,  but  there  was  no  word  written 
on  it. 

The  lawyer  was  a  huge  bulk  of  a  man. 
He  sat  relaxed  in  his  chair.  His. thick, 
black  hair  was  brushed  smoothly.  It  was 
of  an  oily,  glossy  blackness.  His  big, 
thick  features  were  putty-colored,  as 
though  the  man’s  skin  had  no  vitality 
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The  futility  of  humen  ingenuity  in 
crime— this  U  the  theme  of  the  intenae 
drama  packed  in  theae  few  worda.  The 
aame  unique  quality  of  auapenae  and 
aurpriae  aa  thia  atory  haa  marka  Mr. 
Poat’a  next,  in  an  early  number. 

His  eyes  were  very  nearly  closed;  his  mouth 
sagg^  open,  the  thick  Ups  holding  a  cigar 
that  was  not  lighted. 

Every  detail  of  his  dress  was  inunacu- 
late  and  arranged  with  extreme  care. 

The  man  was  perhaps  sixty,  but  in  the 
big  relaxed  body  and  heavy  face,  age  was 
indefinite.  He  now  took  the  cigar  out  of 
his  mouth  and  laid  it  down  on  the  table. 
He  moved  Uke  one  coming  out  of  a  dream. 

He  had  not  immediatdy  taken  charge 
of  the  witness  when  the  prosecutor  had 
released  him  for  examination.  But  now, 
finaUy,  at  the  judge’s  words,  “Proceed, 
colonel,”  he  at  last  looked  up. 

“You  are  an  expert  detective,  Mr.  Bark- 
man.” 

The  voice  had  a  strange  dwindling  whine 
as  though  it  came  from  some  cavernous 
deep  in  the  man’s  immense  body. 

The  witness  looked  about  with  a  vague 
smUe.  “Well,  Colonel,”  he  said,  “I  have 
had  some  experience.” 

“You  have  had  a  ^eat  deal  of  expe¬ 
rience.  You  were  Chief  of  PbUce,  then 
you  set  up  a  detective  agency.  You  have 
had  a  lot  of  experience  in  criminal  investi¬ 
gation.  And  you  have  usually  been  right.” 

This  was  generous  treatment  when  the 
reverse  was  indicated. 

The  detective  was  not  conspicuous  for 
the  confidence  of  the  community  in  a  pro¬ 
fession  too  often  subject  to  doud.  His 
employment  in  the  bank  affairs  had 
followed  from  his  intimate  association  with 
Halloway,  an  association,  as  all  knew, 
resulting  from  the  handling  of  a  question¬ 
able  matter  in  the  banker’s  private  life. 

The  bank  did  not  require  a  retained 
detective. 

Was  this  man’s  sinecure  gratitude  in 
the  banker,  or  a  sort  of  blackmail?  Here 
was  material  with  which  a  reflection  on 
the  witness  could  have  been  assembled. 
But  the  attorney  chose  rather  to  admit  the 
man’s  superior  mental  acumen  in  criminal 
affairs. 

'  I  *'riE  witness  moved  in  his  chair.  “Well, 
Colonel,”  he  said,  “I  try  to  be  right.” 
“And  you  have  nearly  always  been 
right,”  continued  the  attorney.  “In  the 
Deal  case  you  maintained  that  the  dece¬ 
dent  had  not  been  killed  by  a  bullet  fired 
from  a  cellar  grating  at  a  hundred  )rards 
along  the  street  east  of  the  man’s  window, 
and  it  was  afterward  shown  that  the  tra¬ 
jectory  of  a  bullet  fired  from  that  point 
would  have  crashed  into  an  electric  light 
midway  of  the  distance.  And  in  the  Lit- 
tlewood  case,  you  said  the  evidences  of  a 
struggle  were  manufactured,  because  the 


slant  of  wood  fibers  in  the  broken  window- 
sash  showed  that  the  pressure  had  been 
exerted  from  within  the  room  and  not  from 
without.” 

The  voice  ascend^  into  a  lighter  drawl 
with  a  facetious  note  in  it. 

“You  have  had  a  lot  of  experience,  and 
you  have  had  a  lot  of  work,  but  you  have 
not  got  rich  at  it.  You  would  like  to  be 
rich,  wouldn’t  you?” 

The  witness  laughed.  “I  suppose  every¬ 
body  would  like  to  be  rich,  colonel.” 

The  attorney  smiled,  a  big,  loose,  vacu¬ 
ous  sort  of  s^e.  “Old  BUI,”  he  said, 
“here  behind  me,  and  Lying  Louie  would 
like  to  be  rich,  but  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
hanged.”  He  laughed  again.  “You  are  not 
afraid  of  being  hanged,  Mr.  Barkman?” 

Everybody  laughed.  The  eccentricities 
of  this  attorney  were  one  of  the  attractions 
of  the  court-room.  They  were  good- 
naturedly  overlodked  by  the  officers  of 
the  court,  who  had  been  associated  with 
the  man  for  a  lifetime  in  an  old-fashoined 
civilization,  deliberate  and  considerative. 

'TTHE  attorney  made  a  gesture  as  of  one 
A  putting  by  a  pleasantry  of  the  moment. 

“This  was  a  very  ingeniously  constructed 
crime?’ 

The  witness  was  now  in  an  excellent 
humor.  “I’d  say  it  was.  Colonel,”  he 
replied.  “It  was  slick  enough  to  fool  me.” 

“Ah!”  The  attorney  continued.  “I 
had  forgotten  that.  It  was  your  theory 
in  the  begirming  that  the  iwesident  of  the 
Trader’s  Bank,  Mr.  Halloway,  had  accom¬ 
plished  the  robbery  himself,  and,  after¬ 
ward,  dropped  dead  in  his  own  house. 
He  lay  on  the  floor,  when  the  body  was 
discovered,  by  the  side  of  the  library  table. 
It  was  thought  that  in  falling  his  head  had 
struck  the  heavy  carved  foot  of  the  table, 
causing  the  injury  to  the  skull  that  resulted 
in  death.  The  physicians  first  caUed  in 
were  inclined  to  agree  with  that  theory. 
The  immense  strain  of  a  criminal  adven¬ 
ture  might  have  caused  the  accident  after 
the  man  had  returned  to  his  house.  Emo¬ 
tional  cataclysms  have  been  known  to 
bring  on  attacks  of  acute  indigestion  or 
the  rupture  of  a  defective  heart.” 

“Sure,  Colonel,”  the  witness  assented, 
“that’s  what  the  thing  looked  like;  and  I 
was  fooled  about  it;  I  admit  it.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  a  struggle  in  the  room. 
It  was  only  after  Doctor  North  said  the 
man  had  been  killed  by  a  blow,  probably 
with  the  poker,  that  I  got  onto  the  right 
track.” 

The  attorney  made  a  drawling  assent. 
“Yes,”  he  said,  “that  was  a  bad  find.” 

His  voice  went  again  into  a  strange  laugh. 
“It  was  mighty  near  a  bangin’  find  for  Old 
Bill  and  Lyin’  Louie!  You  got  on  better 
then,  Mr.  Barkman.  You  foimd  two  polka- 
dot  handkerchiefs  that  had  been  stuffed 
down  into  a  vase  in  the  library,  and  then 
you  found  Old  Bill  and  Lyin’  Louie.  Now 
you  are  goin’  to  hang  ’em,  I  reckon.” 
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There  was  a  suppressed  giggle  in  the 
court-room.  It  was  not  shar^  by  the 
prisoners. 

The  big,  old  man  of  the  close-cropped 
skull  plucked  the  attorney  by  the  sleeve 
and  spoke  in  an  audible  whisper.  “Looka 
here,  Colonel,”  he  said,  “I  thought  you 
was  defendin’  us.” 

The  attorney  replied,  a  higher  note  in 
his  deep  drawl.  “Yes,”  he  said,  “that’s 
what  I  am  doing.  But  you’ve  got  no 
sense.  Bill!  You  never  had  any  sense. 
If  you  had  had  any  sense  you  would  not 
have  been  in  the  pen-i-ten-tia-ry  house. 
There  was  no  reason  for  your  going  to 
the  pen-i-ten-tia-ry.  Old  Lansky  tri^  to 
make  a  bank-cracker  out  of  you — I  was 
in  the  cell  with  him  on  the  night  he  was 
hanged — he  said  you  had  no  sense.  He 
said  you  would  never  make  anjrthing  but 
a  fence,  and  a  damned  poor  fence — that’s 
what  he  said.  Bill.” 

He  interrupted  the  long  narrative 
by  getting  ponderously  on  his  feet. 
He  reach^  out  and  took  the  two  handker¬ 
chiefs  from  the  table  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney  and  laid  them  down  on  his  own. 

Then  he  addressed  the  witness.  “Now, 
Mr.  Barkman,”  he  said,  “I’d  like  you  to 
tell  us  precisely  what  you  think  happened 
on  the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh.  I 
want  you  to  reconstruct*  this  crime  for  us. 
I  want  you  to  show  us  just  how  Old  Bill 
and  Lyin’  Louie  went  about  this  thing.” 

The  witness  moved  as  though  rearrang¬ 
ing  himself  in  his  chair.  He  shifted  his 
shoulder  a  little  to  one  side  and  he  looked 
around  toward  the  jury. 

<  “Well,  Colonel,”  he  saidj  “I  think  I  can 
tell  you  just  exactly  what  happened.” 

He  was  not  expecting  to  be  interrupted. 
But  he  was  interrupted  by  a  sort  of  ex¬ 
plosive  assent. 

The  big  attorney  was  looking  at  him, 
resting  his  huge  b^y  on  both  hands,  on 
the  table.  The  witness  was  for  a  moment 
disconcerted,  then  he  went  on. 

“It  was  like  this,”  he  said,  “as  I  figure 
it  out.  Everybody  knows  that  Old  Bill 
was  a  bank-cracker.” 

Again,  there  was  a  sort  of  booming  in¬ 
terruption. 

“He  was  never  a  good  bank -cracker,” 
the  lawyer  exploded;  “he  was  a  poor 
bank-cracker.  He  was  such  a  damn  poor 
bank-cracker  that  he  got  into  the  pen-i- 
ten-tia-ry  house!” 

The  witness  laughed.  “An5n)i'ay,  colo¬ 
nel,”  he  said,  “when  Louie  drifted  in  here, 
the  two  of  them  fixed  up  this  game  and 
they  carried  it  out  slick.” 

Again  the  lawyer  introduced  an  inter¬ 
ruption. 

“Now,  that  is  just  what  I  am  anxious 
to  know,  Mr.  Barkman.  I  am  anxious  to 
know  precisely  what  they  did  and  how 
they  did  it.  I  want  to  know',  in  detail, 
everything  that  happened  that  night.” 

“Well,”  replied  the  w'itness,  “this  is 
the  way  I  figure  it  out.  Colonel,  and  I 
think  it’s  straight  dope:  These  men  fixed 
up  their  plan  and  Louie  hung  around  until 
he  found  that  the  bank  president  was 
alone  in  his  house.  That  was  the  night  his 
family  went  to  the  Springs.  It  was  in  the 
newspapers.  Everybody  knew  it.  Then 
about  midnight  they  went  up  to  Mr. 
Halloway’s  house.” 

“And  how  did  they  get  into  the  house?” 
in 


quised  the  lawyer. 

“That  was  no  trouble,”  said  the  witness. 


“They  rang  the  bell.  They  wanted  Mr. 
Halloway  to  come  down  just  as  he  did 
come  down,  with  his  dressing-gown  on, 
like  he  was  found  dead  in  the  library.” 

The  attorney  had  changed  his  posture. 
He  was  idly  fingering  the  two  polka-dot 
handkerchiefs. 

The  witness  w’ent  on: 

.“When  Mr.  Halloway  opened  the  door, 
one  of  these  crooks  jammed  a  pistol  against 
him.  They  shut  the  door  and  marched 
him  into  the  library.  And  there  they  told 
him  what  they  were  going  to  do.  They 
held  him  up,  right  there  in  the  library, 
and  forced  him  to  give  them  the  combina¬ 
tion  to  the  bank  safe.” 

“And  how  were  they  to  know  that  the 
combination  which  the  banker  gave  them 
was  the  correct  one?  Would  not  his  im¬ 
pulse  be — would  not  any  one’s  impulse 
be — to  give  an  incorrect  combination  of 
figures?” 

The  witness  laughed.  “Old  Bill  would 
know  the  trick,”  he  said.  “They  w’ould 
ask  the  banker  to  give  the  combination. 
They  would  write  it  down  as  he  gave  it; 
then  they  would  wait  a  little  while  and 
ask  him  again,  and  if  he  had  made  it  up, 
he  would  not  be  able  to  remember.  That’s 
an  old  trick.  It  was  done  in  the  North 
Hampton  bank  robbery,  where  they  burned 
the  cashier’s  feet  for  lying.” 

The  big  attorney  swimg  around  toward 
his  clients.  “Did  you  ever  hear  of  that, 
BiU?” 

“No,”  said  the  prisoner,  “I  never  did.” 

Again  the  attorney  laughed  that  vague, 
futile  laugh.  “I  believe  you.  Bill,”  he 
said,  “although  nobody  else  does — I’m 
paid  to  believe  you.” 

He  turned  back  to  the  witness  “What 
happened  then?” 

The  big  prisoner  with  the  folded  white 
handkerchief  for  a  cravat  was  mumbling 
incoherently. 

The  attorney  paid  no  attention. 

He  looked  at  the  witness.  “Go  on,  Mr. 
Barkman,”  he  said.  “What  did  they  do 
next?” 

“^T^ELL,”  said  the  w'itness,  “when  they 

Vy  had  got  the  correct  combination 
w'ritten  down,  they  put  a  gun  against  Mr. 
Halloway  and  made  him  go  over  to  the  tele¬ 
phone.  They  made  him  call  up  the  watch¬ 
man  at  the  bank  and  tell  him  just  what 
he  has  sworn  here  Mr.  Hallow'ay  told 
him  that  night:  that  his  child  w'as  sick 
and  the  doctor  w'anted  him  to  come  right 
out  home.  Mr.  Halloway  had  to  say  just 
what  they  told  him  to  say,  because  there 
they  stood  w'ith  a  gun  against  him.  They 
could  hear  every  word  he  said.  The  bank 
w'atchman  ask^  him  what  he  could  do 
about  leaving  the  bank,  and  they  made 
Mr.  Halloway  say  to  him  over  the  tele¬ 
phone,  to  go  ahead  out  to  his  house  at 
once  and  that  he  himself  would  drive  over 
in  his  car  and  stay  in  the  bank  until  the 
watchman  got  back;  then  they  hung  up 
the  receiver.” 

The  lawyer  put  a  query:  “How'  do  you 
suppose  they  w'ere  standing  while  Mr. 
Halloway  w'as  calling  the  bank?” 

The  witness  got  up.  “Mr.  Halloway 
was  of  course  facing  the  telephone  and  the 
man  w'ith  the  gun  was  standing  behind 
him  W'ith  the  muzzle  jammed  against  his 
back.  That  would  be  the  way  they  would 
be  standing.” 

He  was  about  to  sit  dow'n,  but  the  law¬ 
yer  interrupted  him:  “Just  a  minute.” 
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He  turned  to  the  prisoner  sitting  on  hk 
left. 

“Louie,”  he  said,  “I  want  you  to  go 
over  to  Mr.  Barkman  and  show'  us  just 
how  you  were  holding  that  pistol  against 
the  banker’s  back  while  he  was  talking 
over  the  telephone.  We’ll  say  Mr.  Bait 
man’s  the  banker.” 

Everybody  in  the  court-room  w'as  aston¬ 
ished  at  t^lis  slip  of  the  attorney. 

It  would  appear  that  he,  like  every  one 
else,  W'as  convinced  of  the  guilt  <rf  the 
prisoners,  and  that  this  conviction  had 
thus  imconsciously  appeared  in  his  words. 

The  man  seem^  not  to  realize  what  he 
had  said.  But  the  prisoner  saw  it  at  once. 

“Colonel.”  he  objected,  “how  can  I  show 
him  how  it  w'as  done  when  I  didn’t  do  it?” 
The  attorney  made  an  exasperated  gesture. 
“Oh,  Louie,”  he  said,  “you  are  such  a  liar 
that  nobody  believes  anything  you  say. 
Do  what  I  tell  you.” 

Then  he  stooped  over  the  prisoner. 
“Just  a  moment.  Judge,”  he  explained;  “I 
have  got  to  encourage  my  client.” 

He  whispered  something  in  the  man’s 
ear. 

The  prisoner  rose  and  w'ent  over  to  the 
witness;  he  took  him  by  the  shoulders 
and  turned  him  around  tow'ard  the  judge,  so 
that  his  back  was  to  the  jury.  He  moved 
him  until  he  got  him  in  precisely  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  wished  and  then  he  thrust 
his  long  forefinger  in  the  man’s  back,  w'ith 
the  other  fingers  doubled  up. 

“How’s  that.  Colonel?”  he  said. 

“Well,”  said  the  attorney,  “w’hat  do  you 
think  about  it,  Louie?  Do  you  think  it’s 
O.  K.? 

“Sure,”  said  the  prisoner. 

Then  he  came  back  and  sat  dow'n  in  the 
chair. 

The  whole  court-room  w'as  amused  and 
astonished.  It  was  as  good  as  a  theatre. 

The  attorney  returned  to  his  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  witness. 

“Proceed,  Mr.  Barkman,”  he  said.  “What 
did  they  do  next?  Did  they  make  Mr. 
Halloway  go  over  to  the  bank?  His  car 
was  seen  there  and  he  w'as,  himself,  seen 
going  in,  by  some  persons  passing  at  the 
end  of  the  street.  He  was  alone.  How 
did  they  make  him  go  over  there  alone, 
accomplish  the  robbery,  and  come  back 
to  his  house?” 

Again  the  w'itness  smiled  shrewdly. 
“They  didn’t  make  him  do  it,”  he  said. 
“Old  Bill  there,  he’s  about  the  size  of  Mr. 
HaUoway.” 

He  turned  about  to  the  jurors. 

“Mr.  Halloway  was  a  man,  as  you  all 
know,  about  as  big  as  I  am.  Old  Bill  put 
on  the  banker’s  hat  and  his  long  light  over¬ 
coat.  The  runabout  stood  under  the 
porte-cochere  outside.  He  went  out,  got 
in  this  car  and  drove  it  over  to  the  bank. 
He  had  the  banker’s  key  to  the  door  and 
he  had  the  combination  to  the  safe,  so 
he  went  in,  opened  the  safe,  picked  out 
the  money  and  brought  it  back  with  him.” 

The  attorney  suddenly  interrupted. 
“Now,  there,”  he  said,  “right  there!  Why 
did  they  take  only  big  bills  and  not  smaller 
currency?  There  were  tw'enty  thousand 
dollars  taken  in  big  bills — five-hundrrf 
and  one-thousand-dollar  bills.  Why  did 
they  take  that  and  not  the  smaller  cur¬ 
rency?” 

“I  can  explain  that,”  said  the  witness. 
“You  see  they  had  to  hide  this  money 
after  they  got  it — they  had  to  look  out 
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for  that;  they  might  have  to  move  pretty 
quickly.  They  could  not  trust  anybody 
to  keep  it  for  them  and  they  were  afraid 
to  conceal  it,  so  they  would  have  to  carry 
it  around  with  them.  That’s  the  reason 
they  took  big  biUs.” 

“.\h,”  said  the  attorney,  “I  understand 
it  now.  It  puzzled  me  a  lot.  I  could  not 
see  what  they  meant  by  taking  big  bills 
and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  money;  but  it’s 
clear  now.” 

He  swimg  suddenly  around  to  the  pris¬ 
oners.  “Louie,”  he  said,  “you  never  told 
me  that.” 

The  creature  grinned,  his  face  broken 
into  a  queer  extended  smile. 

But  the  big  prisoner  to  the  right  showed 
evidence  of  no  such  concUiatory  mood. 

He  got  up.  “Judge,”  he  said,  “we’re 
bein’  double-crossi^.  I  paid  the  Colonel, 
here,  a  hundred  dollars  in  honest  money 
to  defend  us,  and  just  look  what  he’s  dean’ 
to  us.” 

Everybody  laughed. 

The  lawyer  turned  about  and  spoke  to 
the  man  as  he  might  have  ^ken  to  an 
impertinent  child.  “Sit  down.  Bill,”  he 
said.  “Louie  knows  that  I  am  making  a 
proper  defense,  don’t  you,  Louie?” 

The  little  fox-faced  man  continued  to 
grin .  But  he  said  nothing. 

“Now,  Bill,”  the  lawyer  went  on  gently 
as  to  a  child,  “Louie’s  got  some  sense; 
not  much.  He  learned  how  to  open  jegis- 
tered  envelopes,  when  he  started  in  to  be 
a  mail  clerk,  by  watching  the  post-ofiice 
inspectors  rolling  a  pen-handle  under  the 
flap;  and  he  learned  to  feel  for  money  in 
the  envelope  before  he  opened  it.  The 
post-oflSce  inspectors  taught  him  that. 
Louie  had  sense  enough  to  learn  it.  He 
learned  it  well.  He  can  tell  the  feel  of  a 
bill  through  the  thickest  envelt^  that 
was  ever  mailed.  But  you  are  a  fool. 
Bill;  Lansky  told  me  that.  Nobody  but 
a  fool,  after  he  robbed  the  Norristown 
bank,  would  have  hidden  the  money  in 
the  loft  of  an  abandoned  schoolhouse, 
with  a  trail  of  cinders  leading  from  the 
window  up  to  the  trap  in  the  ceiling. 
Anybody  but  a  fool  would  have  wiped  his 
feet  off  before  he  climbed  in  the  window.” 

The  whole  court-room  was  convulsed 
with  laughter;  even  the  judge  smiled. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  of  the 
essence  of  comedy  than  these  passages 
between  the  attorney  and  his  client. 

The  big  lawyer  tiuned  again  to  the  wit¬ 
ness.  “Now,  Mr.  Barl^an,”  he  said, 
“what  did  they  do  when  Bill  got  back  with 
the  money?” 

“They  flnished  the  job,”  replied  the  wit¬ 
ness. 

“Well,”  said  the  attorney,  “what  did 
they  do?” 

“It  is  clear  what  they  did,”  replied  the 
detective;  “they  killed  Mr.  Halloway  with 
the  fire  poker,  then  they  hid  the  two  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  they  had  over  their  faces  when 
they  came  in,  and  then  they  got  out  of 
town.” 

The  witness  sat  back  in  his  chair  as 
though  he  had  flnished  with  his  testimony. 

The  big  attorney  stood  up.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  man,  as  by  the  snap  of  a 
switch,  had  undergone  a  transformation. 
The  huge  bulk  of  him  was  vital.  His 
heavy  slack  face  was  Arm. 

“Mr.  Barkman,”  he  said,  “why  did  the 
men  who  killed  Hiram  Halloway  wear  no 
masks  on  their  faces?” 


“They  did  wear  masks  on  their  faces — 
they’re  on  the  table  before  you.” 

The  lawyer  did  not  look  down  at  the 
articles  before  him.  His  voice  was  now 
hard  and  actmrate  like  the  point  of  a  steel 
tool. 

“Take  it  as  a  hypothetical  question  then. 
Suppose  they  wore  no  masks.  What  would 
that  fact  indicate?” 

The  attorney  for  the  State  rose. 

“I  object,”  he  said.  “There  must  be 
evidence  in  the  case  tending  to  support  the 
assumed  facts  in  a  hypothetical  question.” 

“The  evidence  shall  be  presently  indi¬ 
cated,”  replied  the  lawyer. 

The  judge  pa.ssed  on  the  objection  at  once. 
“The  Colonel  promises  to  point  out  the 
evidence  later.  He  may  go  on;  the  wit¬ 
ness  has  been  introduced  as  an  expert.” 

The  lawyer  again  faced  the  man  in 
the  chair.  He  repeated  his  question. 
The  witness  seemed  doubtful.  “I  don’t 
know,”  he  said. 

“You  don’t  know.  Reflect,  Mr.  Bark- 
man.  Would  it  not  mean  that  the  person 
or  persons  who  accomplished  this  criminal 
act  felt  that  they  were  so  well  known  to 
Hiram  Halloway  that  no  ordinary  disguise 
could  conceal  their  identity?” 

The  witness  did  not  immediately  reply, 
and  the  lawyer  went  on : 

“And  is  not  this  the  reason  why  Hiram 
Hallow'ay  was  killed?” 

“Why  he  was  killed!”  repeated  the  man 
in  the  chair. 

“Yes,  precisely  the  reason.  One  must 
credit  even  a  common  thief  with  some  in¬ 
telligence.  No  one  uselessly  adds  the 
crime  of  murder  to  a  lesser  crime.  Masked 
assassins  wholly  unknown  to  the  decedent 
would  have  gagged  and  boimd  him.  It 
would  have  answered  their  purpose  as  well. 
But  not  the  purpose  of  a  known,  unmasked 
assassin.  Safety  for  him  lay  only  in  the 
banker’s  death.” 

The  attorney  added : 

“That  death  was  so  imavoidably  neces¬ 
sary — to  cover  the  identity  of  the  assassin — 
that  .the  evidences  of  an  accidental  death 
were  arranged  with  elaborate  care.  Is  it 
not  true?” 

The  witness  had  been  twisting  his  feet 
about;  his  face  uncertain.  Now  it  took 
on  a  dogged  look.  “It’s  true  that  the 
thing  w’as  a  slick  job.” 

The  attorney  took  one  step  toward  the 
witne^.  “Now,  Mr.  Barkman,”  he  said, 
“can  you  tell  me  why  assassins  who  had 
so  carefully  staged  this  tragedy  to  appear 
accidental  should  leave  behind  them  two 
handkerchiefs,  with  eye-holes  cut  in  them, 
thrust  carelessly  into  a  vase  on  a  table? 
They  might  be  found,  and  that  discovery 
would,  at  once,  negative  the  theory  of 
accidental  death.” 

“They  A^'anted  to  get  rid  of  the  masks.” 
“But  if  they  wore  no  masks?  Is  it  not 
inconceivable  that  they  would  have  placed 
them  there  to  jeopardize  all  that  they  had 
so  carefully  planed?” 

The  witness  was  watching  the  attorney, 
the  dogged  look  deepening  in  his  face. 

“If  they  didn’t  wear  masks,  of  course 
they  wouldn’t  have  put  them  there — it 
would  have  been  a  fool  thing.” 

The  attorney  moved  out  closer  to  the 
witness.  The  point,  as  one  might  say,  of 
his  voice  seem^  to  sharpen. 

“Now,  Mr.  Barkman,  if  these  masks 
were  not  put  into  the  vase  on  the  table  by 
the  assassins,  then  they  were  put  there  by 
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somebody  else;  and  if  they  were  not  put 
there  on  the  night  of  the  robbery,  they 
were  put  there  later;  and  if  they  were  put 
there  by  some  one  later,  it  was  one  who 
had  access  to  the  house  later;  and  if  they 
were  put  there  by  one  having  access  to 
the  house  after  it  was  established  the 
banker  did  not  die  from  natural  cause, 
then  they  were  put  there  to  deceive.” 

He  paused,  and  his  Anal  sentence  de¬ 
scended  like  a  hammer: 

“And  the  deception  in  presenting  false 
evidence  of  two  men  would  consist  in  the 
fact  that  but  one  man  had,  in  fact,  accom¬ 
plished  the  crime.” 

The  prosecuting  attorney  was  on  his 
feet. 

“Your  honor,”  he  said,  “this  is  all  built 
up  upon  the  theory  that  the  assassins  did 
not  wear  masks.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
support  such  a  theory.  The  handkerchiefs 
that  the  assassins  took  off  of  their  faces 
and  hid  in  the  vase  are  here  in  the  case  for 
everybody  to  see.” 

The  attorney  for  the  prisoners  put  out 
his  hand  and  took  up  the  two  polka-dot 
handkerchiefs  which  were  lying  on  the 
table  before  him. 

“It  is  the  cleverest  criminal.”  he  said, 
“who  always  makes  the  most  striking  blun¬ 
der.  The  accomplished  assassin  of  Lord 
William  Russell  carried  away  the  knife 
with  which  his  victim  was  supposed  to 
have  cut  his  own  throat .  When  the  human 
intelligence,  set  on  murder,  undertakes  to 
falsify  the  order  of  events,  the  absurdity 
of  its  error  increases  with  its  cunning.” 
He  shook  the  two  handkerchiefs  out  and 
stretched  them  in  his  Angers. 

“They  are  here  for  everybody  to  see,” 
he  echo^,  “and  if  everybody  will  look,  he 
will  see  that  these  two  handkerchiefs  were 
never  tied  around  the  faces  of  assassins; 
he  will  see — everybody — that,  while  these 
handkerchiefs  have  eye-holes  cut  in  them, 
the  comers  of  them  are  as  smooth  and 
imcreased  as  though  they  had  been  ironed; 
if  they  had  been  tied  around  the  faces  of 
assasssins,  they  would  show  the  strain  and 
the  fold  of  the  knot!” 

He  turned  now  toward  the  judge. 

“Your  honor,”  he  said,  “the  elaborate 
ingenuity  of  this  whole  criminal  plan  is 
utterly  beyond  the  feeble  intelligence  of 
these  prisoners.  It  is  the  work  of  some 
competent  person;  some  person  well  known 
to  the  decedent;  some  person  who  knew  a 
disguise  to  be  useless;  some  one  who  had 
access  to  the  house  and  was  able  to  set  iq> 
the  evidence  of  a  second  theory  after  the 
flrst  had  failed — such  an  one  was  the 
assassin  of  Hiram  Halloway.” 

There  was  absolute  silence  in  the 
court-room.  The  witness  sat  gripping 
the  arms  of  his  chair,  his  face  distended  as 
with  some  physical  pressure. 

The  big  attorney,  at  the  end  of  his  sig- 
niAcant  pause,  added  a  Anal  sentence: 

“And  now,  that  we  have  found  the 
money,  we  can  name  the  man!” 

The  prosecuting  attorney,  utterly  aston¬ 
ished,  put  the  question,  the  answer  to 
which  the  whole  court-room  awaited: 
“Found  the  money!  WTiere?” 

The  big  lawyer  sat  down  in  his  chair; 
his  huge  body  relaxed;  his  face  assumed 
its  vague  placidity  and  his  voice  descended 
into  its  old,  deep-seated,  dwindling  whine: 

“It’s  sewed  up  in  the  lining  of  ilr.  Bark- 
man’s  coat.  Lyin’  Louie  felt  it  when  he 
posed  him  for  the  jury.” 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

Mis8  Hui  Fei 


The  luncheon-table  of  his  Ex¬ 
cellency  was  simply  set,  with 
two  chairs  of  carven  black- 
wood,  behind  a  high  painted 
screen  of  six  panels. 

It  was  at  this  screen  that  the 
First  Mate  (left  by  a  smiling  attendant) 
gazed  with  a  frown  of  incredulity.  Cap 
in  hand,  he  stepped  back  and  stuped  the 
painting — a  landscape  representing  a  range 
of  mountains  rising  above  mist  in  great 
rock-masses,  chasms  where  tortured  trees 
clung,  towering,  jagged  peaks,  all  partly 
obscured  by  softly  luminous  vapor — a  scene 
of  power  and  beauty.  Much  of  the  brighter 
color  bad  faded  into  the  prevailing  tones 
of  old  ivory  yellow,,  shading  into  something 
near  Rembrandt  brown,  though  the  origi¬ 
nal  reds  and  blues  still  held  vividly  in  the 
lower  right  foreground,  where  were  pic¬ 
tured,  very,  small,  exquisite  in  detail  yet 
of  as  trifling  importance  in  the  majestic 
scheme  of  the  painting,  as  are  man  and 
his  works  in  all  sober  Chinese  thought 
when  considered  in  relation  to  the  grim 
majesty  of  Nature,  a  little  friendly  cluster 
of  houses,  men  at  work,  children  at  play, 
domestic  animab,  a  stream  with  water- 
buffalo,  a  bridge,  a  wayfarer  riding  a  don¬ 
key,  and  cultivated  fields. 

The  ideographic  signature  was  in  rich 
old  gold,  inscribed  with  unerring  decora¬ 
tive  instinct  on  a  flat  rock  surface. 

The  Mate  bent  low  and  looked  closely 
at  the  seal  characters  and  the  brush-work; 
then  stepped  around  an  end  panel  and 
oamined  the  texture  of  the  silk. 

“Ah,”  it  was  a  musical,  deep  voice, 
^)eaking  in  the  Mandarin  tongue,  “you 
admire  my  screen,  Griggsby  Doane.”  The 
name  was  pronounced  in  Englbh. 

Hb  Excellency  wore  a  short  jacket  of 
pale  yellow  over  a  skirt  of  blue,  both  em¬ 
broidered  in  large  circles  of  lotus-flowers 
around  centers  of  conventional  good-for¬ 
tune  designs,  in  which  the  swastika  was  a 
leading  motive.  Hb  bared  head  was 
shaved  only  at  the  sides,  as  the  top  had 
long  been  bald.  He  looked  gentle  and 
kind  as  he  stood,  leaning  on  hb  cane  and 
extending  a  wrinkled  hand;  smiling  in  the 
f^ion  of  forthright  friendship.  The  thin 
little  gray  beard,  the  unobtrusive,  cour¬ 
teous  eyes,  the  calm  manner,  all  gave  him 
an  appearance  of  simplicity  that  might 
inake  it  momentarily  difficult  to  think  of 
lu»  as  the  negotiator  of  the  tangled 
problems  of  statesmanship  involved  in  the 
opansion  of  Japan,  the  man  who  very 
Marly  convinced  Europe  of  American 
good  faith  during  the  agitated  discussion 
and  correspondence  that  arose  out  of  the 
“Open  Door”  proposab  of  John  Hay,  a 
man  known  among  the  observant  and  in- 
bnaed  in  London,  Paris  and  Washington 
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THE  STORY 

ON  BOARD  a  river  steamer.  leaving 
Shaiuhai  in  1911  for  a  voyage  up  the 
Yangtze-Kiang,  are  bro^ht  together:  Oawley 
Kane,  an  American  millionaire;  his  son.  Rocky 
Kane,  a  much-spoiled  society  youth;  Braker. 
the  financier's  secretary,  and  a  Japanese  travel¬ 
ing  assistant;  Miss  Andrews,  an  American  girl, 
and  her  older  companion.  Miss  Mean^  and  three 
notorious  characters  of  the  China  Coast.  Tex 
Connor,  The  Manila  Kid — and  a  ^rl,  Dixie 
Carmichael.  Soon  after  the  start.  Connor  and 
the  Kid  draw  young  Kane  and  others  into  a 
card  game,  which  the  mate  of  the  steamer, 
Griggsby  Doane,  quietly  and  forcefully  breaks 
up.  By  way  of  substitute  diversion  the  Kid 
then  arranges  a  boxing  match  between  a 
Chinese  "prizefighter”  whose  manager  he  has 
been,  and  Doane.  Doane  consents  to  take 
part,  understanding  that  the  bout  is  only  to 
afford  a  little  exercise  for  him  and  amusement 
for  the  men.  It  proves  to  be  an  occasion  for 
gambling  on  the  result  and  a  disgusting  fight, 
against  a  foul  opponent,  whom  Doane  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  knock  out.  In  the  fight  Doanc's 
physical  strength  and  force  of  personality  im¬ 
press  every  one,  including  the  elder  Kane.  The 
Viceroy  of  Nanking,  who  has  come  aboard  later 
with  his  daughter  and  retinue,  is  present  at  the 
fight;  he  afterward  invites  Doane  to  dinner. 
Rocky  Kane,  during  the  fight,  attempts,  in  a 
chance  encounter  on  deck,  a  brutal  flirtation 
with  a  Chinese  girl  who  he  does  not  know  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Viceroy,  later  sending  her  an 
insulting  clandestine  note,  which  comes  to  the 
captain.  Doane  goes  to  his  cabin  to  warn  him 
of  his  error  and  finds  him  smoking  opium. 
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Brown,  deef-chesteJ  men,  picturesque  in 
their  loose  blue  trousers. 


as  a  great  statesman  and  a  greater  gentle¬ 
man. 

“I  thought  at  first” — thus  the  Mate, 
touched  by  the  fine  honor  done  him  (an 
honor  that  would,  he  quickly  felt,  demand 
tact  on  the  bridge) — “that  it  was  a  genuine 
Kuo  Hsi.” 

“No.  .A  copy.” 

“So  I  see.  A  Ming  copy — at  least  the 
silk  appears  to  be  Ming — the  heavy  single 
strand,  closely  woven.  .And  the  scab 
date  ver>’  closely.  If  it  were  woven  of 
double  strands,  even  in  the  warp  alone,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a  genuine 
Northern  Sung.” 

“You  observe  closely,  Griggsby  Doane. 
It  b  supposed  that  Ch’uian  Shih  made 
thb  copy,”  Hb  smile  was  now  less  one 
of  kindness  and  courtesy  than  of  genuine 
pleasure.  “You  shall  see  the  original.” 

“You  have  that  also,  A'our  Excellency?” 

“In  my  home  at  Huang  Chow.” 

“I  have  never  seen  a  genuine  painting 
of  Kuo  Hsi.  It  would  be  a  great  privi¬ 
lege.  I  have  read  some  of  the  sayings 
attributed  to  him,  as  taken  down  by  hb 
son.  One  I  recall — Tf  the  artbt,  without 
realizing  hb  ideal,  paint  landscapes  with 
a  careless  heart,  it  b  like  throwing  earth 
upon  a  deity,  or  casting  impurities  into 
the  clean  wind!’  ” 

“A'es,”  added  Hb  Excellency,  almost 
eagerly,  “and  thb — ‘To  have  in  landscape 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  water  and  peaks, 
of  hearing  the  ciy  of  monkeys  and  the  song 
of  birds,  without  going  from  the  room.’  ” 

Servants  appeared  bearing  covered 
dbhes.  Hb  Excellenc>'  placed  the  Mate 
in  the  seat  commanding  the  wider  view 
of  the  river.  .A  clear  broth  was  served, 
followed  by  stewed  shellfish  with  cassia 
mushrooms,  steamed  sharks’  fins  served 
with  crab-meat  and  ham,  roast  duck 
stuffed  with  young  pine-neerlles,  and  pre¬ 
served  pomegranates,  carambolas  and 
plums,  followed  by  small  cups  of  rice  wine. 


The  conversation  lingered  with  the 
great  Sung  painters,  passing  naturally 
then  to  the  conflict  during  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  between  the  free 
vitality  of  Buddhbt  and  Taobt  thought 
and  the  deadening  formalbm  of  the  Con- 
fucian  tradition. 

And  Doane’s  thoughts,  as  he  listened  or 
quietly  spoke,  dwelt  on  the  attainments 
and  character  of  thb  conspicuous  man 
who  was  so  simple  and  so  friendly.  His 
Excellency  had  spoken  hb  own  full  name, 
Griggsby  Doane,  which  would  mean  that 
the  wide-reaching,  instantly  responsive 
facilities  for  gathering  information  that 
may  be  set  at  work  by  the  glance  of  a><' 
viceroy’s  eye  or  a  movement  of  hb  jeweled 
finger,  had  been  brought  into  play  within 
the  twenty-four  hours. 

“My  heart  b  there  in  the  Sung  d>'nasty,” 
hb  Excellency  said.  “I  never  look  upon 
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the  old  canals  of  Hang  Chow  or  the  ruins 
of  stone-walled  lolus-gardens  by  the  Si-hu 
without  sadness.  And  Kai-feng-fu  to-day 
wrings  my  heart.” 

“Truly,”  mused  Doane,  “it  was  in  the 
days  of  T’ang  and  Sung  that  the  mind 
and  soul  of  great  China  so  nearly  found 
its  freedom.” 

“You  indeed  understand,  Griggsby 
Doane!”  The  two  English  words  stood 
out  with  odd  emphasis  in  the  musical  flow 
of  cultured  Chinese  speech.  “Had  the 
spirit  lived,  China  would  to-day,  I  like  to 
think,  have  Korea  and  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia  and  Sin  Kiang.  China  would 
not  to-day  bear  a  piteous  smile  on  the  lips, 
turning  the  head  to  hide  tears  of  shame 
while  the  Russians  absorb  our  northern 
frontiers  and  the  French  draw  tribute  from 
Annam  and  Yunnan;  while  the  English 
control  this  great  valley  of  the  Yan^ze; 
while  the  Germans  drive  their  mailed  fist 
into  Shantung,  and  the  Japanese  send 
their  spies  throughout  all  our  land  and 
stand  insolently  at  the  very  gate  of  the 
Forbidden  City.  I  could  not,  perhaps, 
speak  my  heart  freely  to  one  of  my  own 
countrymen,  but  to  you  I  can  say,  Con- 
fucian  scholar  though  they  may  term  me, 
that  since  what  you  call  the  thirteenth 
century  there  has  been  a  gradual  paral¬ 
ysis  of  the  will  in  China,  a  softening  of 
the  political  brain.  You  will  permit  an 


old  man  this  latitude.  I  have  served  China 
without  thought  of  self  during  nearly  fifty 
years.  To  the  old  Buddha  1  was  ever  a 
loyal  servant.  If  toward  the  new  Emper¬ 
or  and  the  Empress  Dowager  I  find  it 
impossible  to  feel  so  deeply,  my  heart  b 
yet  devoted  to  the  throne  and  to  my 
people.  If  while  sent  abroad  in  service 
of  my  country  it  has  been  given  me  to 
see  much  of  merit  in  Western  ways,  it  b 
not  that  I  have  become  a  revolutionbt,  a 
traitor  to  the  government  of  my  ancestors.” 

There  was  a  light  in  the  kindly  eyes,  a 
strong  ring  in  the  deep  voice.  He  went  on: 

“No.  1  am  not  a  traitor — it  b  not  that. 
It  b  that  my  countr>’  has  suffered,  is  now 
prostrate  with  a  long  sickness.  She  must 
be  helped;  but  she  must  as  well  help  her¬ 
self.  She  b  like  one  who  has  Jain  too  long 
abed.  She  must  think,  arise,  act.  With 
my  poor  eyes,  I  can  see  no  other  hope  for 
her.  Even  though  I  myself  may  suffer, 
I  can  not,  in  truth  to  my  own  faith,  punish 
those  who,  loving  China  as  deeply  as  I 
myself  love  her,  yet  feel  that  they  must 
goad  her  until  she  awakens  from  her 
pitiful  sleep  of  more  than  six  centuries. 
Nor  am  I  a  republican.  China  is  not  like 
your  country.  In  an  imperial  throne  I 
must  believe.  Yet.  she  must  listen  to  all, 
study  all.  draw  from  all.  Freedom  of 
thought  there  must  be.  We  must  not 
longer  worship  books  and  the  dead.  We 


must  learn  to  look  about  us  and  on  before  ’* 

Their  chairs  were  drawn  about  to  the 
windows.  Slowly  the  wide  river  slipped  ■ 
off  astern. 

“But  you,  Griggsby  Doane.  why  are  you 
here?  This  b  not  the  life  for  which  you 
so  laboriously  and  so  worthily  prepared 
yourself.  I  knew  of  you  over  m  T’aman- 
fu.  You  were  a  true  servant  of  your 
faith,  .\fter  the  dreadful  year  of  the 
Boxers  you  returned  to  your  task.  And 
during  the  trouble  in  nineteen  hundred  * 
and  seven,  the  fighting  with  the  Great  Eye 
Society  in  Hansi,  you  conducted  yourself 
with  bravery.  I  was  at  Sian-fu  that  year 
and  was  well  informed.  Yet  you  gave  up 
the  church  mission.” 

The  Mate’s  eyes  were  fixed  gloomily  on 
the  long  vbta  of  the  river.  For  a  moment 
it  seemed  as  if  he  would  speak,  and  the 
viceroy,  seeing  his  lips  apart,  leaned  a  little 
way  forward;  but  then  the  lips  were  ck^ 
tightly  and  the  great  head  bent  delibera- 
tively  forward. 

“I  knew,”  continued  his  Excellency, 
“when  the  .Asiatic  Company  was  nego¬ 
tiating  with  me  the  contract  for  rebuilding 
the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal  in  Kiang-su 
that  you  had  gone  from  T’ainan,  and  that 
you  had,  as  well,  left  the  church.  You 
had  even  gone  from  China.” 

“That  was  in  nineteen  nine,”  said  Doane 
in  the  somber  voice  of  one  who  thinks 
moodily  aloud.  “I  was  in  America  then.” 

“Yes,  it  was  in  the  year  nineteen  nine. 
For  a  time  those  negotiatons  hung,  I 
recall,  on  the  question  of  the  means  to  be 
employed  in  dealing  with  local  resent¬ 
ments.  The  trouble  over  the  Ho  Shan 
Company  in  Hansi,  of  which  you  knew 
so  much  and  which  you  met  with  such 
noble  courage,  had  taught  us  all  to  move 
with  caution.” 

“My  position  in  that  Hansi  trouble  has 
not  been  clearly  understood,  your  excel¬ 
lency'.  I  was  there  only  a  short  time,  and 
was  ill  at  that.” 

The  viceroy  smiled,  kindly,  wbely. 
“You  went  alone  and  on  foot  from  T’ai- 
nan-fu  to  So  T’ung  in  the  face  of  a  Looker 
attack,  and  yourself  settled  that  tragic 
business.  You  then  walked,  without  even 
a  night’s  rest,  the  fifty-five  li  from  T’ainan 
to  Hung  Chan.  There,  at  the  city  gate, 
you  were  attacked  and  severely  wounded, 
and  crawled  to  the  house  of  a  Chrbtian 
native.  But  while  still  weak  and  in  a 
fever  you  walked  three  hundred  li  to 
Ping  Yang  and  made  your  way  through 
the  Looker  Army  into  Monsieur  Pour- 
mont’s  compound.” 

He  pronounced  the  two  words 

“Monsieur  Pourmont”  in  French. 
What  a  remarkable  old  man  he  was— 
mentally  all  alive,  sensitive  as  a  youth  to 
the  quick  currents  of  life!  The  accuracy  of 
his  information,  like  hb  memory,  was  sur- 
prbing.  Though,  to  the  Westerner,  every 
normal  Chinese  memory  b  that.  Alerely 
learning  the  language  builds  a  memory. 
Most  surprising  it  was  that  so  deep  at¬ 
tention  had  been  given  to  Doane’s  cwm 
small  case.  The  fact  bewildered;  was  slow 
in  coming  home.  For  T’ang  was  a  great 
man;  hb  proper  preoccupations  were 
many;  that  he  was  a  poet,  and  had  early 
aspired  to  the  laureateship,  was  commonly 
known — indeed,  Doane  had  somewhere 
hb  owTi  translation  of  T’ang’s  “Ode  to 
the  Rich  Earth,”  from  the  scroll  in 
author’s  calligraphy  owned  by  Pao  Ting 
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They  visited  long  after  dinner.  The  girl,  lying  still  in  her  chair,  listened. 


Chuan  at  T’ainan-fu.  As  an  amateur  at  once  volunteered  to  go  again,  alone,  mostly  in  railway  purchases  and  war 
in  the  art  of  his  own  land,  of  fine  taste  through  the  Looker  lines  to  the  railhead  material  from  their  own  hongs  at  further 
and  sound  historical  background,  he  was  with  messages,  and  successfully  did  so.  huge  profits  to  themselves,  they  whittled 
known  evei^’where,  his  collection  of  early  Do  you  wonder,  my  dear  young  friend,  it  down  until  the  actual  money  to  be 
paintings,  porcelains,  jades  and  jewek  that  knowing  this,  and  more,  of  your  placed  in  our  hands,  to  be  expended  under 
being  admitedly  the  most  valuable  re-  honesty  and  personal  force  from  my  one-  our  own  direction,  amounted  to  about 
maining  in  China.  And  he  was  reputed  time  assistant,  Pao  Ting  Chuan,  of  T’ai-  fifteen  millions.  And  with  that  went  im- 
to  be  the  richest  individual  not  of  the  nan-fu,  that  I  pressed  strongly  on  the  mense  new  concessions — really  the  sign- 
royal  clans  (excepting  perhaps  Yuan  Shi  gentleman  from  New  York  who  repre-  ing  away  of  an  empire — ^and  new  foreign 
K’ai).  sented  the  Asiatic  Company  my  desire  supervision  of  our  internal  affairs.  For 

A  contrast  not  untinged  with  a  passing  that  they  secure  you  to  act  as  their  resi-  all  these  pri\'ileges  we  were  to  pay  an  annu- 
bittemess  arose  in  Doane’s  mind.  Here  dent  director?  And  do  you  wonder  that  al  interest  and  later  repay  the  full  amount, 
before  him  quietly  sat  this  so-called  yellow  I  regretted  your  refusal  to  act?”  one  hundred  millions.  It  was  quite  un¬ 
man  who  was  more  competent  perhaps  bearable.”  He  sighed.  “But  what  is 

than  any  other  to  select  his  own  art  trea-  HI  poor  old  China  to  do?” 

sures  and  write  his  own  poems  and  state  _  Doane  nodded  gravely.  “I  felt  all 

papers;  whose  journals,  known  to  exist,  '^HIS  statement  came  to  Doane  as  a  thay— that  sort  of  thing — when  I  talked 

must  inevitably,  if  not  lost  in  a  war-tom  JL  surprise.  with  the  Asiatic  people.  Not  that  I 

land,  take  their  place  as  a  part  of  China’s  “They  offered  me  a  position,  yes,”  he  blamed  them,  of  course.  It  is  a  point  of 
history;  a  man  who  was  at  once  manu-  said,  pondering  on  the  inexplicable  ways  view  much  larger  than  any  of  them;  they 
facturer,  financier  and  statesman,  on  whom  in  which  the  currents  of  life  meet  and  cross,  are  but  part  of  a  great  tendency.  I 
for  a  decade  a  weakening  throne  had  “But  they  told  me  nothing  of  your  inter-  couldn’t  go  into  it.” 
leaned.  While  in  the  cabin  forward  was  est.”  -  “Why  not?”  The  Viceroy’s  keen  eyes 

a  great  white  man  as  truly  representative  His  Excellency  smiled.  “It  might  have  dropped  to  the  slightly  faded  blue  uniform, 
of  the  new  civilization  as  was  T’ang  of  the  raised  your  price.  They  would  think  of  then  rested  again  on  the  strong  face, 
old;  yet  who  hired  men  of  special  knowl-  that.  The  sharpest  trading,  Griggsby  “The  past  few  years — I  will  pass  over 
edge  to  select  the  art  treasures  that  would  Doane,  b  not  done  in  the  Orient.  That  the  details — have  been — well,  not  alto- 
be  left,  one  day,  in  hb  name  and  as  a  I  have  learned  from  a  long  lifetime  of  gether  happy  for  me.  I  have  been  puz- 
monument  to  hb  culture,  who  even  em-  stmggling  against  the  aggresssions  of  white  zled.  .\11  the  rich  years  of  my  younger 
ployed  a  trained  writer  to  pen  the  work  nations.  During  the  discussion  of  the  manhood  were  given  to  the  mission  work, 
that  he  proposed  unblushingly  to  call  concerted  loan  to  China — you  recall  it? —  But  I  had  to  leave  the  church.  At  first  I 
hb  “autobiography.”  For  such  a  man  they  talked  of  lending  us  a  hundred  million  felt  a  joy  in  simple  hard  work — I  am  veiy 
as  Dawley  Kane,  whatever  hb  manners —  dollars,  gold.  To  read  your  New  York  strong — but  hard  work  alone  could  not 
Doane  felt  now — knew  only  the  power  of  pajjcrs  was  to  think  that  we  were  almost  satbfy  my  thoughts.” 
money.  Through  that  alone  his  genius  to  be  given  the  money.  It  seemed  really  “No.  No.” 

functioned — the  rest  was  a  lie.  On  the  a  philanthropy.  But  do  you  know  what  “For  a  time  I  believed  that  the  solution 

one  hand  was  ctdture,  on  the  other  some-  their  left  hands  were  doing  while  their  of  my  personal  problem  lay  in  taking  the 
thmg  else.  The  thought  bit  into  hb  brain,  right  hands  waved  in  a  fine  gesture  of  aid  plunge  into  commercial  life.  I  had  come 
But  hb  Excellency  had  not  finbhed.  to  struggling  China?  These  were  the  to  feel,  out  there,  that  business  was,  after 
“.\nd  there,  my  dear  Griggsby  Doane.  terms.  First  they  subtracted  a  large  all,  the  natural  expression  of  a  man’s 
while  still  suffering  from  your  wound,  you  commission — that  for  the  bankers  them-  active  nature  in  our  time.” 

Icamed  that  those  in  Monsieur  Pourmont’s  selves;  then,  what  with  stipulations  of  “Yes.  Doubtless  it  b.”  - 

compound  were  cut  off  from  communica-  various  sorts  as  to  the  uses  to  which  the  “It  was  in  that  state  of  mind  that  I 

tion  with  their  nationab  at  Peking.  You  money — or  the  credit — was  to  be  put,  returned  home — to  the  States.  But  it 
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there  is  no  man  among  his  friends  who  can 
share  hb  view,  and  there  b  none  who 
would  not  mbunderstand  and  censure  him. 
And  yet,  a  country,  a  people,  like  a  city 
does  present  to  the  strange  eye  a  com¬ 
plete  impression,  it  exhibits  clearly  out¬ 
lined  characteristics  that  can  be  observed 
in  no  other  way.  Even  the  stranger  loses 
that  clear,  true  impression  on  very  short 
acquaintance.  He  then  becomes,  like 
all  the  others,  a  part  of  the  picture  he  has 
once  seen.” 

“It  b  so,  your  Excellency.  My  coun¬ 
try',  in  that  first,  startled,  clear  glance, 
affected  me — I  may  as  well  use  the  word— 
unpleasantly.  It  was  utterly  different 
from  anything  I  had  known,  a  trader’s 
paradbe,  a  land  of  salesmen  and  sales¬ 
manship;  a  place  of  unbelievable  confusion, 
of  an  activity  that  bewildered,  rushing  to 
what  end  I  could  not  understand.” 

He  was  speaking  now  not  only  in  the 
Chinese  language  but  in  the  very  idiom 
as  well,  generalizing  rhetorically  as  the 
Chinese  do.  It  was  almost  as  if  the  words 
came  from  a  Chinese  mind. 


JT  ylBP  .-jil  I  j  ’III  j  ^  '^HEY  were  silent  for  a  long  time.  Then 

Ij'm  ^  I  If  1  A  ^  theviceroy  asked,  in  hb  gently  abrupt 

I  \ji  jSjSr  j  \  f  i  §l\  I  vl*i  “Why  did  yoa leave  the  church?” 

1  '  ii  .  ^  '■  /'it  ’’  “Because  I  sinned.” 

'  Im  iJv  A  I  ‘  i'  Si  ^  V  “.Xgainst  the  church?” 

^  fftl  iW  '■*  /  i  “That,  and  my  own  faith.” 

j*.  - —  gjjf  {if  i  I  / .  4  “Were  vou  asked  to  leave?” 

i  /  H  /  1  '0  ,  “No.”' 

^3  J  ^  r  ■'  hl.i'  J  “They  knew  of  your  sin?” 

/  n/  1  “I  told  them.” 

i  JFJ }i  in  I  '  “Yet  they  would  have  kept  you?” 

/.'  It  i  “Yes.  My  own  feeling  was  that  my 

■■  y  \  superior  temporized.” 

■  .  “He  knew  your  value.” 

“I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  But  he 

‘  wbhed  me  to  marry  again.  I  couldn’t  do 

- - — - - - -  that — not  in  the  spirit  intended.  Not  as 

I  felt.” 

He  woe  then,  after  at!  the  yeare  incurably  romantic.  “We  are  different,  Griggsby  Doane,  VOU 

and  I.  I  am  a  Manchu,  you  an  .American. 
The  customs  of  our  two  lands  are  very  differ- 

proved  impossible.  I  am  not  a  trader,  ton.  Lincoln,  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  ent.  What  would  seem  a  sin  to  you,  might 
It  was  too  late.  My  character,  such  as  it  Phillips.  Phillips  Brooks  and — ^yes,  Henry  not  seem  so  to  me.  Yet  I,  too.  have  a 
was  and  b,  had  been  formed  and  hardened  Ward  Beecher.  I  had  deeply  felt  Ether-  conscience  to  which  I  must  answer.  I 
in  another  mold.  I  talked  with  old  son,  Longfellow,  Lowell  and  Whittier,  believe  I  understand  you.  It  is,  I  see, 
friends,  but  only  to  discover  that  we  had  The  Declaration  of  Independence  could  because  of  your  conscience  that  you  sit 
between  us  no  common  tongue  of  the  still  fire  my  blood.  And  it  was  such  a  before  me  now,  on  this  boat  and  in  thb 
spirit.  Perhaps  if  I  had  entered  business  land  of  simple,  earnest  faith  that  I  tned  uniform,  a  man,  as  your  great  Edward 
early,  as  they  did,  I  would  have  found  my  for  so  many  years,  however  ineffectually,  Everett  Hale  has  said,  without  a  coun- 
early  ideab  warj^  gradually  around  to  to  represent  here  in  China.  To  be  sure,  try.” 

the  prevailing  point  of  view.”  disquieting  thoughts  came — church  db-  He  paused,  and  filled  again  the  little 

“The  point  stands  out,  though,”  said  unity,  the  spectacle  of  unbridled  license  pipe-bowl,  studied  it  absently  as  hb 
the  viceroy,  “that  you  did  not  enter  busi-  among  so  many  of  my  fellow  countrymen  wrinkled  fingers  worked  the  tobacco.  Hb 
ness.  You  chose  a  more  difficult  course,  in  the  Coast  ports,  the  methods  of  certain  naib  were  trimmed  short,  like  those  of  a 
and  one  which  leaves  you,  in  the  middle  of  our  great  corporations  in  pushing  their  white  man.  Doane  thought  swiftly  of  the 
years,  without  the  means  to  direct  your  wares  in  among  your  people.  But  even  man’s  dramatic  past,  sent  out  as  he  had 
life  effectively  and  in  comfort.”  when  I  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  been  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  world,  by 

“Yes,”  mused  Doane.  “I  feel  that,  of  church,  I  still  believed  deeply  in  my  coun-  a  nation  that  would  in  very  necessity  fail  to 
course.  And  it  is  hard,  very  hard,  to  lose  try.”  understand  the  resulting  changes  in  his  out- 

one’s  country.  Yet - ”  He  paused  to  control  a  slight  unsteadi-  look.  There  was  hb  daughter;  she  would 

Hb  voice  dropped.  He  sat,  elbow  on  ness  of  voice;  then  went  on:  be  almost  an  American,  after  years  of 

crossed  knees,  staring  at  the  ever-changing  “May  I  ask  if  you,  your  Excellency,  college  life.  .And  she,  now,  would  be  a 
river.  When  he  spoke  again,  the  bitter  after  your  long  sojourn  in  Europe,  have  problem  indeed!  What  could  he  hope  to 
undertone  was  no  longer  in  hb  voice.  He  not  come  home  to  meet  with  something  make  of  her  life  in  thb  .Asia  where  woman, 
w'as  gentler,  but  still  puzzled;  a  man  of  the  same  difficulty,  to  find  yourself  like  labor  in  hb  own  country,  was  a  com- 
who  has  suffered  a  loss  that  he  can  not  looking  at  your  own  people  with  the  eyes  modity?  It  would  be  absorbingly  inter¬ 
understand.  of  a  stranger,  receiving  such  an  impression  esting,  were  it  possible,  to  peep  into  that 

“All  my  traditions,”  he  said,  “my  memo-  as  only  a  stranger  can  receive?”  smooth-nmning  old  brain  and  glimpse  the 

ries,  were  of  simple  friendly  conununities,  “Indeed,  yes!”  cried  the  viceroy  softly,  problems  there.  They  were  gossiping 
a  land  of  earnest  religion,  of  political  free-  with  deep  feeling.  “It  b  the  most  difficult  about  him.  Hb  stately  figure  was  tewiay 
dom.  In  my  thoughts  as  a  younger  man  moment,  I  have  sometimes  felt,  in  a  man’s  the  center  about  which  coiled  the  life  and 
certain  great  figures  stood  out — Washing-  life.  It  b  the  summit  of  loneliness,  for  {Continued  on  page  g8) 
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The  fence  was  decisive.  Barbed 
and  high,  reinforced  by  clumps 
of  prickly-pear,  it  stretched 
away  across  the  shelf  of  level 
land  extending  from  the  edge 
of  the  cliffs  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains  in  the  distance. 

On  the  outside  of  it  was  sheer  nature,  an 
expanse  of  silver-gray  sage  scattered  with 
cactus.  Inside  of  it  the  bean-field  fell  away 
in  unbroken  green,  high  above  the  sea, 
until  a  jutting  spur  cut  off  the  view. 
Through  it  the  road  wound  invitingly,  but 
the  gate  was  secured  by  a  sullen  Iwk  and 
chain,  and  The  Mocking-Bird  drew  back, 
scanning  it  with  reluctant  admiration. 

“Exclusive,”  he  murmured  to  the  wind, 
to  the  waves,  or  possibly  to  hiniself. 
“Bratally  exclusive,  but  not  without  a  cer¬ 
tain  magnificence,  in  a  sort  of  ‘you  be 
damned’  way.” 

He  drew  back,  measuring  the  barbs,  the 
grim  spines  of  the  prickly-pears,  with  a 
practised  eye. 

“Around  and  through,  equally  blocked. 
However,  there  is  still  another  dimension.” 

Lightly  as  a  cat  he  scaled  the  gate,  perch¬ 
ing  on  the  top  bar.  Apparently  pleased 
with  the  view  from  there,  be  remained, 
easing  the  blanket  and  ruck-sack  off  his 
shoulders.  The  August  sun  was  potent, 
but  the  breeze,  that  perpetual  summer 
trade-wind  of  the  California  coast,  held 
its  accustomed  chill.  He  bared  his  head 
to  it,  letting  it  play  among  his  hair. 

As  he  perched  there,  clad  in  tones  of 
faded  olive  and  gray,  worn  army  breeches 
and  puttees,  a  gray  flannel  shirt,  bache- 
lorly  buttonless  about  the  neck,  there 
seemed  a  certain  appropriateness  about  the 
name  by  which  he  was  best  known.  There 
was  a  sort  of  fugitiveness  in  his  pose,  as  if 
he  were  ready  at  any  moment  to  break  into 
skimming  flight;  and  his  gaze  held  a  bright 
impudence. 

As  he  pursed  his  lips  to  their  accus¬ 
tomed  whistle,  the  likeness  was  increased — 
a  melodic  gushing,  largely  formless,  like  a 
thin  fountain  of  sound  that  sparkled  in 
the  mere  joy  of  its  own  beauty.  Then  it 
ceased  as  he  took  a  keen  survey  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings:  the  hard  sapphire  of  the  sea. 
that  upheld  shelf  of  bean  land,  and  the 
mountains  rising  abruptly,  their  slopes 
wine  red  under  the  growth  of  chaparral 
and  yucca. 

“The  Sierra  de  Las  Tardes,”  he  mur¬ 
mured,  then  translated,  “The  Evening 
Mountains.” 

For  three  days  he  had  watched  them 
as  he  tramped  across  the  lower  lands  to  the 
south.  In  the  mornings  they  were  hidden 
beneath  a  pall  of  fog,  at  noon  invisible 
behind  a  blue  blaze  of  vapor;  only  with 
the  westering  light  did  they  gradually 
tmerge  to  view,  to  stand  sharply  out 
sgainst  the  peach-blow  skies  of  sunset. 

For  three  days,  as  he  gazed  at  them, 
mystic  and  gracious  with  their  lure  of  dis- 
bnee,  his  thought  had  been,  “When  I  get 
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A  moat  unapproachable  Mias,  this 
spoiled  heiress.  Desirable  as  honey, 
but  as  friendly  as  the  bee  to  the  gather¬ 
er  thereof.  Fate,  and  a  certain  devil- 
may-care  roamer,  with  a  ready  tongue 
and  a  sure-winner  way,  contribute  to 
her  education  in  amiability.  All  of 
which  is  delightful  reading — different 
from  the  previous  stories  of  Saxby  and 
from  those  to  come. 


there — ”  Now  he  was  here,  and  the  only 
answer  to  that  half-formed  question 
seemed  to  be,  “Well,  what  of  it?” 

A  shadow,  that  was  not  one  of  those 
floating  wisps  of  sea  fog  overhead,  fell 
across  his  face;  a  wonder  that,  with  sun, 
warmth  and  peace  all  about  him,  he 
should  still  unsatisfied.  In  those 
months  when  life  had  been  simply  an 
unending  struggle  through  abysmal  mud 
from  one  hell  hole  to  another,  just  those 
three  things  had  seemed  all  that  one  could 
possibly  desire.  But  now  that  he  had 
them,  he  had  still  that  impulse  of  going  on. 
In  half  a  dozen  sunny  cities  of  the  coast  a 
welcome  awaited  him,  but  here  he  sat, 
solitary  and  cogitating,  on  top  of  a  gate  at 
the  foot  of  the  Evening  Mountains. 

“That  gate  is  locked.” 

IT  cut  across  his  musings;  the  tone  of  it 
made  of  the  statement  a  demand;  the 
surprise,  when  he  had  imagined  himself  so 
entirely  alone,  almost  jeopardized  his  in¬ 
secure  balance.  Since  he  had  heard  no 
sound  of  her  pony’s  hoofs,  she  must  have 
been  there  all  the  time,  half-hidden  by 
that  mass  of  prickly-pears  and  Spanish 
dagger,  and  probably  she  had  overheard 
his  slightly  ridiculous  self-communings. 

Merely  a  girl,  after  all,  striding  her 
mount  with  a  Western  poise;  trim  and 
workmanlike  in  her  pongee  habit,  loose 
gloves  and  broad  hat.  She  ought  to  be 
pretty,  he  thought,  with  that  corn-colored 
hair  and  those  gray  eyes.  In  fact  she  was, 
he  admitted,  with  a  characteristic  fair¬ 
ness,  but  that  icy  tone  of  hers  had  clouded 
his  perceptions  with  irritation. 

“So  I  see,”  he  replied.  “In  fact,  that  is 
precisely  why  I  climbed  it.” 

He  smiled  as  he  said  that,  and  a  trifle 
impudently,  for  he  judged  that  was  what 
would  probably  most  annoy  her.  She  was 
so  evidently  not  the  kind  of  young  lady 
who  is  accustomed  to  be  smiled  at  by  per¬ 
fect  strangers. 

“The  gate  was  locked  to  keep  out  in¬ 
truders.” 

“Gates  generally  are  locked  for  that  rea¬ 
son,  are  they  not?”  he  asked,  in  bright  logic. 

She  frowned  at  that,  for  the  aptness  of 
his  speech  complicated  matters.  Into  her 
gaze,  which  had  been  as  cold  as  her  tone, 
crept  a  shadow  of  perplexity;  she  seemed 
none  too  pleased  to  encounter  so  much 
grace  in  so  vagabond  a  figure. 
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“A  locked  gate,”  he  went  airily  on. 
“The  sign  and  seal  of  social  authority  and 
those  rights  of  property  by  the  law  and 
state  decreed.  And,  on  the  other  side,  an 
individual,  given — however  erroneously — 
to  supposing  himself  as  free  as  the  eagle 
that  is  his  native  emblem.  There  is  the 
problem;  if  mademoiselle  will  take  the  op¬ 
posing  side  we  can  reason  it  together.” 

“There  is  nothing  to  reason  about,”  she 
retorted.  “Strangers  are  not  adrnitted 
through  that  gate;  this  is  the  Rancho 
de  Los  Palos.” 

“A— h!” 

As  The  Mocking-Bird  emitted  the  sound 
it  held  volumes  of  comprehension,  and 
even  more  as  he  went  on. 

“.A  Spanish  grant,  I  believe — ‘All  that 
twenty  leagues  between  the  Sierra  de  Las 
Tardes  and  the  sea,  from  the  Canon  Santa 
Ysabel  on  the  south  to  the  border  of  the 
Mission  Lands  of  Todos  Santos  on  the 
north.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  in 
the  Cabildo  of  Monterey  in  this  year  of 
Our  Blessed  Saviour  Eighteen  Himdred 
and  Eleven.  Ygnacio  de  Figueroa  y 
Micheltorena,  Gobemador.’  ” 

She  had  half-reined  her  pony  to  leave 
him,  annoyed  that  her  conversation  with  a 
perfect  stranger  should  have  gone  so  far, 
but  she  could  not  resist  pausing  for  a  last 
command. 

“I  warn  you  that  we  arrest  all  tres¬ 
passers  on  the  ranch.” 

“But,”  he  spread  his  hands  in  a 
charming  gesture  of  deprecation,  “if 
mademoiselle  will  observe,  I  am  not  tres¬ 
passing  on  the  ranch.  I  am  merely  claim¬ 
ing  a  morsel  of  her  hospitality  by  resting 
on  her  gate.” 

“But  what  are  you  doing  out  here  at 
aU?” 

“I  go  to  Todos  Santos.” 

“The  automobile  boulevard - ” 

“Is  a  glare  of  asphalt,  hot,  distressing 
and  vulgarly  traveled.  I  prefer  a  more 
private  way.” 

“.And  what  do  you  go  to  Todos  Santos 
for?” 

“For  my  private  business,”  he  answered 
quietly. 

SHE  felt  as  if  she  had  inadvertently 
touched  on  something  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  him;  the  change  in  his  manner  was 
evidently  meant,  like  a  locked  gate  in  his 
own  affairs,  to  warn  off  intruders.  She 
could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  linger  a 
moment  and  play  a  little  on  the  edges  of 
that. 

For  the  first  time  she  really  looked  at 
him;  a  travel-stained  young  figure,  twenty- 
six  at  most,  but  clean  to  his  finger-tips. 
The  wet  sleekness  of  his  hair,  a  powdering 
of  dried  sea  salt  on  the  bronze  of  his 
throat,  showed  that  he  was  fresh  from  a 
dip  in  some  cove  beneath  the  bluffs.  A 
lean,  smooth  face,  deeply  tanned  and  a 
trifle  overbold,  but  imconsciously  she  had 
already  noticed  how,  when  in  repose,  the 
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lips  drooped  in  a  curve  that  was  almost  of 
pain.  That  flannel  shirt  was  shabby,  but 
there  were  muscles  under  it  and  to  her  came 
that  ineradicable  feminine  instinct  for  har¬ 
nessing  loose  vitality  to  something  useful. 

“V'ou  are  looking  for  work?” 

“If  there  is  one  thing  for  which  I  am  not 
looking,  it  is  that.” 

She  sighed  impatiently,  gazing  off  across 
her  bean-field,  ripe  for  harvesting. 

“Surely  in  these  days  it  is  every  man’s 
duty - ” 

He  interrupted  her  again,  courteously, 
but  with  an  implacable  firmness. 

“I  was  discharged  only  a  week  ago  after 
two  years  of  doing  my  duty,  and  frankly  I 
am  fed  up  with  it.” 

“Oh — ^you  were  overseas?” 

He  nodded,  grateful  to  her  for  avoiding 
the  term  “in  France.”  If  there  were  one 
place  in  all  the  world  of  which  he  was  heart¬ 
ily  sick,  it  was  that  same  land  of  France. 

“I  lost  some  one  there — very  dear  to 
me.” 

Her  face,  as  she  said  that,  showed  a 
slight  breaking  of  its  controlled  perfec¬ 
tion,  as  of  the  spring  through  frost,  and  he 
nodded  in  a  dark  agreement. 

“So  did  I.” 

They  were  silent,  the  one  lost  in  memo¬ 
ries,  lie  other,  even  through  her  own 
memories,  still  studying  him. 

He  was  quieter  now,  and  darker,  but  in 
his  quietness  there  showed  more  sug¬ 
gestion  of  possibilities.  It  struck  her — she 
was^ather  pleased  with  the  thought — that 
that  surface  he  had  shown  might  be  like 
the  sheen  of  the  sun  on  a  wind-stirred  pool; 
it  was  only  when  the  pool  stilled  that  one 
realized  that  there  might  be  depths  in  it. 
Something  of  depths  stirring  in  herself 
showed  in  the  added  quietness  of  her  next 
words. 

“Then  we  can  understand  each  other  in 
that,  at  least.” 

“I’ll  never  understand,”  he  burst  vehe¬ 
mently  out.  “He  was  younger  than  I — 
only  twenty-three.  He  had  everything  to 

live  for — and  yet  he  is  dead — ^while  I - ” 

He  shrugged  in  infinite  non-compre¬ 
hension,  then  lapsed  to  silence.  It  was  an 
impulse  of  kindness  that  spoke  next  in  her. 
That  was  the  trouble  with  it,  for  there 
are  few  things  that  can  be  so  unconsciously 
cutting  as  kindness,  imless  mixed  with 
understanding.  And  this  of  hers  came  as 
though  coming  from  a  height. 

“You  say  you  are  going  to  Todos  San¬ 
tos?  If  you  cross  the  ranch,  it  will  save  you 
twenty  miles.  You  will  find  a  bunk-house 
two  miles  farther  on  and  I  will  tell  the  fore¬ 
man  to  give  you  some  supper  and  a  bed.” 

He  was  looking  at  her  again,  not  with 
resentment,  but  with  a  certain  perplex¬ 
ity,  as  though  unable  to  credit  that  so 
much  charm  should  be  accompanied  by  so 
little  intuition.  There  was  ^ality  as  he 
spoke,  dropping  again  into  that  foreign 
half-mocking  form  of  address. 

“Mademoiselle  is  too  kind.  Permission 
to  cross  Los  Palos,  with  supper,  a  fore¬ 
man  and  a  bed  in  addition.  C’est  (patant — 

it  overwhelms,  but - ” 

He  uncoiled  his  legs  from  the  gate  bars, 
adjusting  his  trappings  for  departure. 
“But  my  errand  in  Todos  Santos  is  a  pecu¬ 
liar  one.  The  fulfilling  of  a  pledge,  in  fact; 
foolish,  perhaps,  but  even  so  I  prefer  it 
should  be  done  alone  and  in  a  way  un¬ 
tainted  by  assistance.” 

With  that  he  went,  vaulting  from  the 


gate  to  that  outside  of  it  over  which  she 
had  no  control.  She  had  never  thought  of 
that  outside  until  just  then,  and  she  won¬ 
dered  why  it  should  suddenly  so  strike  her. 
The  ten-mile,  haughtily  guarded  strip,  all 
that  was  left  of  the  ancient  Spanish  grant, 
seemed  to  dwindle  to  a  pin-point  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  vast  outside  into  which 
he  was  preparing  to  disappear.  She 
touched  her  pony,  riding  to  the  gate. 

“Please — I  did  not  mean  it  in  that  way 
at  all.  We  have  to  keep  people  out  just 
now.  They  are  ti^dng  to  force  a  public 
road  on  us  and  the  case  comes  up  soon  in 
court.  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you.” 

He  paused,  smiling  delightfully  up  at 
her  through  the  wooden  bars.  “The  hurt 
was  one  I  brought  with  me;  I  am  hoping 
to  leave  some  of  its  bitterness  in  Todos 
Santos.” 

SHE  could  not  understand,  but,  in  some 
inexplicable  way,  their  positions  seemed 
to  have  reversed.  The  cause  of  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  his  leap  to  outside  where  she  had  no 
authority.  She  felt  now  as  though  it  were 
he  who  was  keeping  her  in,  and  she  felt 
also  as  if  it  were  necessary  for  her  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  have  him  accept  a  favor  at  her 
hands.  .\11  her  life  she  had  been  so  serenely 
conscious  of  how  much  lay  in  her  power 
to  do  for  people,  and  it  was  so  rarely,  if 
ever,  that  she  had  met  any  one  who  was 
not  willing  to  have  her  do  it. 

“It  is  a  hard  trail  over  the  mountains. 
If  you  will  give  me  your  name,  I  will  leave 
orders  to  have  you  passed  through  the 
ranch  in  case  you  change  your  mind.” 

He  hesitat^,  half  inclined  to  give  her 
that  nickname  of  his,  then  he  substituted 
his  real  one  instead. 

“I  shall  not  change  my  mind,  but  my 
name  is  Blythe.” 

“The  way  through  the  ranch  is  much, 
much  easier.” 

“I  thank  you,  but  I  meant  exactly  w'hat 
I  said.” 

She  frowned  at  that,  but  the  frown  was 
really  for  herself.  Looking  down  at  him, 
she  had  felt,  somewhere  within  herself, 
a  faint  thrill,  like  the  ringing  of  a  distant 
and  muffled  alarm.  Half  breathlessly  she 
asked  herself,  “What  has  been  said — how 
did  we  reach  this  so  quickly?”  And  yet 
she  could  not  tell  what  she  meant  by  that. 

To  offset  that  alarm  she  fell  back  again 
upon  her  comforting  advantages.  “I  have 
friends  in  Todos  Santos.  If  you  need 
help - ” 

He  looked  up  in  grave  question.  “Why 
should  you  think  I  need  help?” 

“Why — ”  she  paused  in  surprise  that  he 
should  not  see  things  as  she  did,  and  with 
it  came  irritation  because  somehow  it  was 
important  to  her  that  he  should  do  so. 

“You  are  traveling  on  foot.  That  is  a 
little  unusual,  is  it  not?” 

“Is  it?” 

He  regarded  her  again,  as  if  he  might  be 
making  a  conscientious  effort  to  pierce  her 
viewpoint.  With  his  next  wor^  he  did 
pierce  it,  so  effectively  that  she  could  al¬ 
most  see  the  poor  thing  flapping  its  death 
throes. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  I  remember  a  lot 
of  us  traveling  on  foot  for  many  months,” 
he  said  slowly,  “nearly  two  million  of  us, 
all  on  foot;  but  I  heard  no  objections 
raised  to  it.” 

With  that,  and  a  bow,  he  left  her, 
tramping  lightly  and  bareheaded  across 
the  mesa.  He  thought  that  she  had  ridden 
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closer  to  the  gate,  he  even  fancied  he  heaid 
her  calling  after  him,  but  it  might  have 
been  merely  the  freshening  breeze  throu^ 
the  chaparral.  At  least  it  was  indistinct 
enough — and  he  was  angry  enough— t© 
give  him  excuse  for  not  heeding  it.  So  he 
waded  on,  through  waist-high  masses  of 
blue  lupin,  to  where  a  trail  ascended  the 
slope. 

It  was  forty  miles  to  Todos  Santos  that 
way;  two  days  of  strenuous  “hiking,”  for 
in  the  Evening  Mountains  the  trails  are 
steep.  But  he  had  grub  enough,  and  better 
the  hard  freedom  of  the  trail  than  that 
superiorly  offered  bunk-house  bed. 

“I  guess  the  war  is  over,  all  right,”  he 
mused  grimly.  “While  it  was  on  and  they 
had  ne^  of  us —  ‘Oh,  it’s  please  to  walk 
in  front,  sir,  when  the  guns  begin  to  play.’  ” 

He  considered  the  girl,  shaking  his  head 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

“Such  a  pity.  Pretty  as  a  picture,  and 
good  stuff  in  her  too,  but - ” 

High  in  the  hush  of  the  hills,  under  a 
sliver  of  moon,  he  made  his  camp.  Some 
oaks  and  sycamores,  a  stream  gushing 
down  over  blue-gray  boulders,  a  huge 
yucca  stalk  mysteriously  rattling  its  dried 
pods  in  the  stiU  air — it  was  all  that  he  had 
so  longed  for,  and  as  he  broke  his  hard¬ 
tack  and  sipped  his  creamless  coffee  he 
wondered  at  the  ache  that  was  still  upon 
him. 

Some  of  that,  of  course,  was  Jimmie 
Wyle’s  death,  the  loss  he  had  hinted  to  the 
girl  and  which  had  brought  from  her  that 
flash  of  sympathetic  understanding.  It 
was  very  present  with  him  that  night,  now 
he  was  nearing  the  mission  they  had  half 
laughingly,  but  with  a  covered  serious¬ 
ness,  promised  each  other  to  fulfil.  Such  a 
futile,  unnecessary  death  it  had  been,  on 
the  very  day  before  the  armistice  had 
been  signed;  with  the  blood  that  had  welled 
from  his  friend’s  body  in  his  arms,  some¬ 
thing  had  welled  out  and  passed  away 
from  Blythe  himself. 

He  saw  himself  as  he  had  been  in  the 
years  before:  A  bom  young  nomad, 
skimming  up  and  down  the  whole  sunny 
length  of  the  State  in  a  defiant,  rather  hard 
sort  of  gaiety;  more  liked  than  liking,  more 
taking  than  giving,  cased  always  in  an  in¬ 
vulnerable  independence.  It  had  been  no 
task  for  The  Mocking-Bird  to  earn  a 
living:  sheep  herding  in  the  high  Sierras, 
as  an  adventure  only  and  not  too  much 
of  it,  for  those  fellows  all  go  dippy; 
time-keeper  at  the  borax  works  in  the 
sup)erheated  sink  of  Death  Valley;  then 
doing  a  whistling  act  in  small-time  vaude¬ 
ville — but  not  much  of  that  either,  it  was 
too  Willy-boy  and  wearisome;  then  out 
with  chain  and  level  on  the  line  of  the 
great  aqueduct  creeping  snakily  across  the 
desert:  but  always,  sooner  or  later,  back 
to  the  little  scenic  studio  in  Los  .Angeles — 
a  quaint  place,  where  the  moon  flowers 
crept  in  through  the  chinks  of  the  paint 
loft  and  where  real  but  impecunious 
artists,  surreptitiously  earning  bread  and 
butter  at  the  despised  craft  of  scene  paint¬ 
ing,  sneered  enviously  as  he  would  dash 
off  some  design  all  bad  drawing  and  haunt¬ 
ing  charm. 

It  was  that  life  which  he  was  try  ing  to  re¬ 
capture,  but  he  was  beginning  to  see  that 
between  him  and  it  the  last  two  years  lay 
like  a  red  and  impassable  gash. 

He  lay  long  awake,  so  still  that  all  abwt 
him  he  heard  the  set  of  the  night  going 
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(lefinitely  about  its  business  of  darkness; 
a  deepenmg  murmur  of  the  stream,  as 
though  five  people  were  in  its  depths, 
whispering  to  each  other  of  laughing 
secrets.  Another  moment  and  he  would 
hear  what  they  were  saying;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  never  quite  came.  The  rustle  of  the 
chaparral  in  the  steady  flow  of  the  night 
air  setting  down  the  cafion  to  the  sea;  the 
squeaking  of  furtive  wild  things  all  about 
him;  a  thin  and  elfin  melancholy,  like  the 
bitter-sweet  remembrance  of  some  hap¬ 
pier  life. 

He  thought  sleep  had  claimed  him,  then 
he  suddenly  sat  up  in  his  blanket  wide 
awake  and,  to  his  surprise,  angry  as  well. 

“That  girl!”  he  exclaimed,  pounding  the 
ruck-sack  on  which  his  head  had  been  pil¬ 
lowed.  “She’s  class — the  real  thing — but 
Lord  defend  us,  what  a  proud  piece!” 


ON  THE  slopes  above  the  town  the 
towers  of  the  old  Mission  of  Todos 
Santos  rise  whitely  against  the  misty  pur¬ 
ples  of  El  Pico.  At  their  base,  three  days 
later.  The  Mocking-Bird  curled  comfort¬ 
ably  in  the  full  blaw  of  the  stm,  waiting 
for  the  morning  service  to  end. 

Across  the  road  huge  pepper-trees 
dripped  gum  and  shade.  Above  a  brown 
ado^  wall  waved  green  fountains  of  date 
fronds  and  against  them  some  fan  palms 
rose  in  a  rigid  detachment.  He  eyed  the 
latter  with  some  disfavor. 

“You  look  so  respectable,”  he  remarked. 
“Like  poor  but  honest  females  rather 
aghast  in  the  company  of  goddesses.” 

He  contemplated  that  sentence  with  all 
the  admiration  it  deserved. 

“Maybe  that  will  hold  you  a  while,”  he 
nodded  to  the  offending  vegetables,  then 
turned  another  side  to  his  frying-pan  of 
stone  and  sim. 

It  was  some  minor  saint’s  day  and  down 
the  steps  wound  a  chanting  procession 
with  banners,  gold-crusted  vestments  and 
candles  pale  in  the  noon  glare.  In  the 
.August  freedom  from  the  grasshopper 
hordes  of  winter  tourists  there  was  a  com¬ 


fortable  intimacy  about  it  all.  An  acolyte, 
cherub-faced  above  his  swinging  censer, 
gave  vent  to  an  artless  yawn.  As  they 
trooped  and  chanted  themselves  by.  the 
congregation  glanced  amiably  at  Blythe 
and  accepted  him  as  one  of  themselves;  his 
cigaret  and  that  place  in  the  sun  pro¬ 
claimed  him  a  bom  Californian. 

\  Gregorian  “.Amen,”  followed  by  a 
burst  of  cheerful  and  mundane  chatter, 
proclaimed  the  service  over.  A  motor-car 
glided  up  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  and  from 
it  stepp^  a  girl. 

Disguised  though  she  was  in  gossamer 
summer  attire,  veiled  and  decoroudy  pow¬ 
dered,  Blythe  recognized  her  instantly  as 
the  girl  of  the  Los  Palos  gate.  He  could 
have  singled  her  out  anywhere  by  her  mere 
aliveness  and  the  poise  of  her  cW.  After 
her  she  dragged  by  leash  and  collar  a  half- 
grown  bull  pup.  Blythe  had  flattened 
himself  against  the  wall  to  escape  her  no¬ 
tice,  but  her  quick  eyes  had  already  seen 
him  and  they  were  too  close  to  avoid 
the  evident  recognition.  She  nodded 
coldly. 

“So  you  got  to  Todos  Santos  after  all?” 

“I  generally  do  get  to  where  I  am  going,” 
he  sn^ed.  Then  his  tone  took  on  an  edge. 
“Do  you  want  to  min  that  dog?” 

She  looked  disgustedly  down  at  the  pup, 
which  had  dropped  flat  on  the  groimd, 
holding  desperately  back  with  all  four 
paws,  every  muscle  tense  with  terror  of  the 
girl,  the  place,  the  people  and  the  whole 
disturbing  world  in  general. 

“From  his  pedigree  he  should  be  a  thor¬ 


oughbred,”  she  said;  “but  it  seems  that 
he  is  only  a  cur  after  all.” 

“How  long  have  you  had  him?”  de¬ 
manded  Blythe. 

“I  picked  him  from  a  litter  of  seven  in 
the  kennel  half  an  hour  ago.” 

Blythe  crouched  and  laid  his  hand  on 
the  dog’s  head.  “Poor-little  beastie,  three 
months  old  and  never  been  out  of  his  pen 
or  away  from  his  brothers  and  sisters.” 

“I  am  disgusted  with  it — 1  hate  a  cow¬ 
ard.” 

“How  brave  would  you  be  if,  as  a  child 
of  three,  you  were  dragged  from  your 
nursery  by  a  stranger  with  a  chain!” 

“The  wretched  thing  seems  to  have  no 
spirit  at  all.” 

The  Mocking-Bird  stood  up,  looking 
straightly  at  her.  A  charming  figure, 
young,  slight,  exquisite;  even  the  full  glare 
of  noon  had  no  terrors  for  her.  But  her 
face,  he  noted,  was  a  shade  too  finely 
drawn,  and  there  was  petulance  about  the 
mouth.  She  was  in  complete  contrast  to 
the  travel-stained  and  shabby  young  man, 
but  the  genuineness  of  her  position  was 
shown  by  her  indifference  to  the  specula¬ 
tive  glances  cast  at  them  by  the  dispersing 
congregation. 

“He  has  spirit  enough  to  resist  you, 
hopeless  though  it  is,”  he  said  quietly. 
“Well,  old  fellow,  how  about  it?” 

He  was  stroking  the  puppy’s  head  again, 
and  imder  the  touch  of  his  fingers  the  muz¬ 
zle,  blackly  velvet,  beautifully  ugly,  quiv¬ 
ered  in  relaxation  and  laid  itself  across 
Blythe’s  instep. 


"Borut — ,  “  ht  addre$$€d  tkt  dog, 
"wt’vt  got  to  eAangt  our  kahits, 
.  you  and  I." 
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THE  PROUD  PIECE 


“It  never  did  that  to  me,”  the  girl  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“Because  you  don’t  understand.  What 
did  you  give  for  him — twenty-five  dollars? 
If  you  will  sell  him  I’d  like  to  buy  him 
from  you,”  he  went  on  at  her  nod.  “And 
five  for  the  collar  and  chain.  Is  it  a  bar¬ 
gain?” 

“But  what  would  you  do  with  a  dog?” 
she  asked. 

“I  assure  you  that  I  can  support  him  in 
the  style  to  which  he  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed,”  he  answered,  with  a  smoothness 
that  held  a  hint  of  danger.  It  caused  her 
to  flush,  her  teeth  catching  at  her  lip  in 
chagrin. 

“I  could  hardly  sell  it  to  you  here.” 

“I  wasn’t  going  to  pay  you  money  in 
the  face  of  half  Todos  Santos,”  said  Blythe, 
rising  with  a  weary  patience.  “Even  such 
as  I  may  read  books  of  etiquette,  you  know 
— or  consult  Beatrice  Fairfax.  If  you 
would  give  me  your  address,  I  could  send 
you  a  check.” 

SHE  could  not  understand,  why  she  was 
talking  to  him  at  all.  It  w'as  not  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  her  training,  nor  her  custom. 
But  his  presence  seem^  to  sweep  her 
along  in  a  current  of  feeling,  mostly  an¬ 
tagonistic.  With  some  alarm  she  realized, 
now  that  he  was  here  again,  how  much  he 
had  been  in  her  thoughts  the  last  three 
days. 

There  was  anger  between  them  now; 


scorn  for  scorn,  open  and  unconcealable, 
as  they  faced  each  other  in  the  murmurous 
drow'se.  There  came  to  him  a  desire  to 
take  her  by  the  shoulders  and  administer 
that  shaking  which  would  be  so  much  to 
her  soul’s  good.  And  she — he  was  making 
her  ridiculous  in  her  own  eyes  and  she 
ached  to  hurt  him.  But  in  their  amphi¬ 
theaters  up  above  the  little  gods  gurgled 
in  laughter,  for  they  knew  well  that,  be¬ 
tween  man  and  maid,  any  fire,  even  that 
of  hatred,  is  better  than  the  cool  deadli¬ 
ness  of  indifference. 

Then  she  changed  to  a  figure  of  chilling 
courtesy,  wrapping  herself  in  the  veil  of  a 
position  so  secure  that  she  could  even 
afford  to  be  sweet.  Blythe  scented  danger 
in  that,  but  he  was  unable  to  forestall  it. 

“.\s  I  said,  the  dog  hardly  appeals  to  me. 
so  I  think  I  will  let  you  have  him.  He  will 
probably  be  much  more  at  home  with  you 
for  a  master.” 

There  was  more  to  come,  he  saw,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  dodge  the  bolt.  Down  the 
steps  a  man  was  approaching  them,  with  a 
glance  of  surprise  for  the  girl’s  company; 
stout,  gray,  very  much  Palm  Beached  and 
panamaed,  and  evidently  a  personage. 

“W’ell,  Claire,  I  have  done  the  Mission,” 
he  said,  with  the  air  of  a  proper  task  prop¬ 
erly  accomplished.  “Is  there  anything 
else  here  that  I  must  see?” 

His  atmosphere  was  that  of  an  habitual 
hurry,  and  he  consulted  a  watch  as  he 
spoke.  “Eastern  time  on  the  Pacific 
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slope,”  Blythe  thought,  contrasting  thatat- 
mosphere  with  their  maftana  surroundings. 

“No,  Uncle;  you  have  nobly  done  your 
duty,”  the  girl  laughed,  a  trifle  artificially. 
“Allow  me — Mr.  Blythe — General  Clel- 
land.” 

A  truly  feminine  little  revenge,  Blythe 
saw,  as  at  the  title  the  ingrained  habit  of 
two  years  overtook  his  muscles  and  his  arm 
crooked  upward  in  salute.  Before  he 
could  execute  it  the  girl’s  wrist-bag  had 
fallen  in  the  dust  and  courtesy  took  prec¬ 
edence  of  discipline. 

Even  as  he  handed  it  to  her  they  were 
already  moving  off,  leaving  Blythe  in  a 
slight  daze.  Then  the  girl  came  swiftly 
back  to  him,  speaking  rapidly  and  appar¬ 
ently  almost  against  her  will. 

“That  was  horrid  of  me.  My  uncle  is 
not  a  real  general — not  of  your  kind— it 
was  just  that  he  was  on  the  political  staff 
of  a  governor  of  New  York — and  I  couldn’t 
let  you  salute  him.” 

An  astonishing  creature,  he  reflected, 
standing  there  slightly  dizzy  at  her 
changes.  For  an  instant  she  seemed 
brighter,  yet  softer,  as  though  some  re¬ 
freshing  dew  had  fallen  upon  her. 

“Oh,  not  at  all — the  merest  courtesy — ” 
he  murmured  idiotically.  Then  came  a 
radiant  smile  that  somehow  warned  him 
of  danger. 

“You  still  desire  the  dog?” 

“I  certainly  do,  poor  little  beast.” 

The  smile  still  continued,  but  under  it 
she  had  hardened  at  those  words.  “Why 
do  you  call  him  that?” 

“Because  I  am  sorry  for  any  creature 
that  may  be  absolutely  at  your  mercy.” 

-Ml  about  them  the  sun  beat  warmth  and 
light.  From  over  the  palm-crested  wall 
drifted  fragrance  of  lemon  and  heliotrope, 
but  amid  it  all  they  stood  and  glared, 
two  vital  young  things  filled  with  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  desire  to  hurt  each  other.  Her  smile 
thinned  as  she  divined  the  sharpest  thing 
to  say. 

“Then  please  take  him — as  a  gift.” 

It  was  like  a  dash  of  ice-water  in  his  face, 
and  before  he  had  recovered  his  breath 
she  was  gone,  irrevocably  this  time,  with  a 
cloud  of  dust  and  a  lingering  trace  of  gaso¬ 
line.  Blythe  stared  impot  ently  after  the  car, 
then  down  at  the  adoring  puppy  at  his  feet. 

“.\nd  I  don’t  even  know  her  name,”  he 
groaned. 

WOM.\NLIKE,she  had  scored  again, 
giving  with  one  hand  and  taking 
with  the  other.  The  puppy  between  his 
knees.  The  Mocking-Bird  sat  long,  wonder¬ 
ing  which  she  had  most  done,  given  or 
taken?  The  trouble  was  that  both  equally 
hurt.  He  pondered  it  gloomily  until  a 
black-cassocked  father  stepped  out  of  the 
church,  blinking  in  the  sudden  glare.  -As 
he  stood  there,  smiling  at  the  picture  made 
by  the  young  man  and  the  dog,  Blythe 
hailed  him,  taking  a  gold  piece  from  his 
pocket. 

“Father,  I  wish  to  burn  a  candle  in  the 
church.  Is  this  enough?” 

“It  will  buy  the  largest  candle  that  we 
have.”  I’he  priest  nodded  with  a  curious 
glance.  “Come.” 

He  led  the  way  back  into  the  Mission, 
with  its  fragrance  of  lingering  incense,  the 
frescoes,  painted  by  Indian  converts  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  looming  gaudily  out  of  the  dusk. 
The  candle  was  huge,  a  veritable  column 
of  yellow  wax  As  he  lit  it,  the  Mocking- 
Bird’s  face  glowed  with  satisfaction. 


THE  PROUD  PIECE 


“We’re  doing  it  in  style,  Jimmie,  old  meant  that  she  would  tear  it  up.  He  must  bone  to  the  puppy.  It  was  strange  that  he 
scout,”  he  muttered.  “The  same  as  you’d  take  her  the  actual  cash  and  be  off  again  knew  the  gate,  for  it  gave  to  nothing  but 


have  done  it  for  me.”  before  she  could  return  it.  the  trail,  and  the  existence  of  that  short 

“You  burn  this  in  memory?”  the  priest  He  counted  his  purse;  thirty  dollars  out  cut  across  the  mountains  had  been  a  secret 
jshed.  of  it  would  leave  him  strapped  until  he  known  only  to  her  brother,  herself  and  a 

“A  friend,  killed  right  by  my  side.  We  reached  Los  .\ngeles.  He  would  have  to  few  intimates.  That  was  another  insult  on 

had  made  a  pact  that,  if  only  one  of  us  hoof  it  back  there,  over  the  mountains  Blythe’s  part,  for  since  her  brother’s  death 

came  back,  whoever  it  was  would  come  again.  But  that  would  be  a  fitting  finish  no  one  had  walked  that  trail  which  he 


the  trail,  and  the  existence  of  that  short 
cut  across  the  mountains  had  been  a  secret 


came  back,  whoever  it  was  would  come 
here  and  bum  a  candle  to  the  other.” 

“You  are  Catholics?” 

“No,  but  we  loved  the  old  Mis.sion.” 

Blythe  turned  to  the  father  in  sudden 
hope.  “His  name  was  Jimmie  Wyle  and 
he  lived  in  Todos  Santos.  But  I  can  find 
no  trace  of  his  people.  Do  you  know  of 
them?” 

The  priest  reflected,  then  shook  his  head. 

“I  know  of  no  such  name.  You  wish 
prayers  said  for  his  soul?” 

“Jimmy  needs  no  prayers.  Father,” 
Blythe  answered. 

Above  its  shaft  of  wax  the  candle-flame 


no  one  had  walked  that  trail  which  he 


to  this  little  pilgrimage,  and  Monte  Vista  had  cut. 


lay  on  his  way. 

“Bones — ”  he  addressed  the  puppy. 


The  path  was  stony  and  her  slippers 
thin.  The  moon  was  up  now,  hanging 


“we’ve  got  to  change  our  habits,  you  and  round  and  yellow  above  a  purpling  shoul- 
I.”  der  of  the  mountain.  In  the  half-light  a 

He  lit  a  pipe  and  lay  long,  looking  down  palpable  hush  lay  over  land  and  sea,  and 


into  the  sunny  peace  of  that  garden. 


through  its  silence  came  the  sound  of  some 


“That  girl  has  done  me  good,  after  all,  one  whistling.  He  must  have  stopped  to 
with  her  proud  ways.  Why  should  she  be  rest,  for  none  could  whistle  like  that  and 


civil  to  such  as  1?  This  Mocking-Bird 
stuff  is  all  very  well  when  you  are  young, 
but  1  am  twenty-five.  What  will  1  be  in 
ten  years,  Bones,  if  we  keep  it  up?” 

“There  is  Billy  Weston,”  he  considered. 


climb  the  trail  at  the  same  time. 

Strong,  round  and  mellow,  the  notes 
went  up;  the  “Shadow  Song,”  flawless  and 
brillLant  as  a  Galli-Curci  record.  Then 
the  “Long,  Long  Trail,”  with  all  its  fla- 


eleamed  steadily,  behind  it  from  over  the  “He  wrote  me  to  join  him  up  in  the  Cactus  grant  sentiment  transposed  to  a  minor 

.  1  .  - _ IJ _ A  J _  l_  -I _  T%-\ _ C* _  *1.^*.  * _ _  -V*  _ _  ^4-: _ \  _ 


shadowy  gold  and  purple  of  the  altar  a  Patch  down  below  Bakersfield.  Some- 
sanctus  lamp  cast  a  red  glow  upward  on  a  thing  going  to  be  doing  there  in  oil.  and  I 
face  that  seemed  to  hover  in  the  dimness  know  that  country  like  a  book.  W’e’ll 
with  an  eternal  serenity.  start  at  sundown.  Bones.  Unt 

Blythe’s  voice  took  on  a  softer  tone  as  sleep.  I  feel  lucky  somehow.” 
he  continued:  “The  cleanest,  straightest 

chap  the  Lord  ever  put  breath  into,  that  JU 

was  Jimmy  W’yle.  Gentle  as  a  girl,  he 

b:ted  fighting;  but  when  he  did  start  in—  TN  THE  walled  seclusion  of 
pl,  - ”  A  conscientiously  Spanish-st> 


that  tore  at  one’s  heart-strings.  .After 
that  “The  Mocking-Bird,”  and  in  its  inter¬ 
polations,  instead  of  meaningless  trills. 


start  at  sundown.  Bones.  Until  then  we’ll  came  a  gush  of  sheer  melody,  spurting  up- 
sleep.  I  feel  lucky  somehow.”  ward  like  a  silver  fountain,  falling  only  to 

rise  again;  a  perfect  rendition  of  that  “fall- 
III  ing  song”  of  the  male  mocker  that  it  is  the 

fortune  of  so  few  ears  ever  to  hear. 

T  N  THE  walled  seclusion  of  Overcliff,  a  Clajje  listened,  pressing  back  into  the 
A  conscientiously  Spariish-style  mansion  shadows,  heedless  of  her  evening  gown 


Blythe’s  half-whisper  died  away,  seem-  hung  between  mountain  and  sea.  Miss  against  the  clutching  manzanitas.  .As  he 


ing  to  float  up  into  the  vault  above  the  ('laire  Maynard  was  surprised  that  eve- 
face;  the  father’s  hand  fell  upon  his  shoul-  ning  by  a  letter. 

der.  young  man  left  it.  Miss,”  the  ser- 

“That  was  a  prayer  in  itself.  Come  now,  vant  said,  in  answer  to  her  glance  of  in- 
you  are  not  of  our  church,  but  confession  quiry.  “Quite  a  rough-looking  young 


you  are  not  of  our  church,  but  confession 
is  good.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  confess,”  Blythe  answered. 
He  spread  his  hands  with  an  effect  of 
alarming  admissions.  “I  admit  it  all — 
mea  culpa." 


aire  Maynard  was  surprised  that  eve-  finished,  there  came,  like  a  cold  hand  u|wn 
ng  by  a  letter.  her  heart,  a  constriction  of  surmise. 

“.A  young  man  left  it.  Miss,”  the  ser-  Slowly  she  stole  back  again  to  the  gate, 
int  said,  in  answer  to  her  glance  of  in-  across  the  dew-drenched  lawn  and  up  to 
dry.  “Quite  a  rough-looking  young  her  own  room.  It  was  a  letter  that  she 


man — but  he  had  a  way  with  him.  No  was  seeking,  a  letter  of  a  few  damp. 


answer.  Miss,  he  said. 


splotched,  penciled  pages,  laid  away  in 


She  knew  what  it  was  even  before  the  her  most  sacred  hiding-place. 


alarming  admissions.  “I  admit  it  all —  folded  bills  fell  out  into  her  lap.  Blythe  “ — they  call  him  '‘The  Mocking-Bird’ 

mea  culpa."  had  been  much  with  her  all  day,  in  some  because  he  whistles  so  and  always  that 

Then  came  a  grin  that  made  him  once  way  that  annoyed  her  because  she  could  song.  The  best  pal  a  fellow  ever  had,  and 

more  The  Mocking-Bird.  not  explain  it.  In  the  privacy  of  her  room  there  are  some  good  ones  here,  too.  He 

“But  honestly.  Father,  I  can’t  seem  to  she  had  stormed  at  him,  then  at  herself  for  doesn’t  know  who  I  am.  /  am  saving  your 

care  a  darn.”  having  recognized  such  a  raffish  young  face,  you  see,  being  such  a  stickler  for  rank 


“I  would  some  of  my  penitents  were  like 
you.”  the  father  mused  with  an  answering 
twinkle.  “Such  soul  agonies  over  such  lit¬ 
tle  bags  of  sins — hardly  enough  to  make  an 
angel  hold  its  nose.  I’ll  shrive  you,  my 
son,  for  you  have  at  least  loved.” 

Much  later  Blythe  went  down  toTodos 
Santos,  the  puppy  at  his  heels.  He 
nodded  in  grim  amusement  as  he  looked 


havdng  recognized  such  a  raffish  young  face,  you  see,  being  such  a  stickler  for  rank 
person.  Then  again  at  herself  for  having  you  shall  not  be  disgraced  by  a  brother  a 


been  a  “snip.”  whatever  that  might  be. 

She  settled  down  to  read,  but  jumped 
up  suddenly  in  a  furious  desire  to  have  that 
young  man  right  there  that  she  might  hurt 
him — hurt  him;  then  she  chilled  in  a  fear 
that  possibly  something  might  have  al¬ 
ready  happened  to  hurt  him.  One  never 
knew — such  accidents  happen  to  p)eople 

She  cried  at  that,  rode  down  to  the 


down  at  the  little  beast.  That  girl  had  beach  for  a  swim,  and  at  dinner  was  un¬ 


thought  she  had  put  something  over  on  him, 
but  for  a  resourceful  young  man  it  should 
be  easv  to  find  out  who  was  the  niece  of  a 


mere  doughboy.  Besides  I  am  keeping  it 
as  a  surmise  for  him  when  I  bring  him 
home  with  me.  Great  times  we’ll  have  at 
Los  Palos  and  climbing  the  private  trail 
together — I  have  told  him  of  that,  and  the 
cabin,  too. 

"And  if  I  have  to  go  west,  all  I  ask  is 
that  he  be  by  my  side — it  will  be  easier 
that  way." 

She  sat  on  and  on,  the  pages  dancing  in 


usually  sweet  to  her  visiting  uncle  and  her  tears,  her  limbs  cramping  with  chill. 


resident  aunts. 


In  the  gardens  below  the  real  mixking- 


Now  as  she  looked  down  at  the  money  birds  awoke  and  piped  their  brief  mid¬ 


even  a  political  one — and  the  mis-  and  the  coolly  courteous  little  line  of  ex¬ 


tress  of  the  Los  Palos  Rancho. 

He  sought  the  bustle  of  Mission  Street. 


planation  accompanying  it,  she  was — she 
didn’t  know  what  she  was.  There  was  so 


night  song;  but  not  until  the  land  breeze 
heralded  the  invisible  dawn  did  she  stir. 
“He — if  it  is  he — will  have  gone  to  the 


with  iu^ugc  caravanseries,  its  rows  of  much  of  it,  all  different  and  all  at  once,  cabin.  I  can  ride  there  in  an  hour. 


specialty  “shoppes”  for  the  fleecing  of  win¬ 
ter  tourists,  its  range  of  deliberately  tropi¬ 
cal  palms  to  assure  them  that  the  chills  of 


In  one  whizzing  instant  she  had  decided 
that  she  would  accept  young  Gillespie  the 
very  next  time  he  proposed — he  was  at 


'HE  sky  was  graying  when  she  re.ached 
the  cabin,  steel  gray  flushed  with  rose 


winter  were  quite  unusual.  In  half  an  least  a  gentleman  even  if  he  was  stout,  about  the  edges.  .Against  it  the  peaks  rose 


bour  he  had  the  information  he  desired, 
and,  having  treated  himself  to  a  bed  an(l 
a  bath  in  the  little  French  hotel,  he  lay 
upon  his  pillows  looking  down  into  a  gar¬ 
den  where  the  gold  of  late  oranges  mingled 
with  crimson  pwmegranates. 

“Miss  Claire  Maynard,”  he  remarked  in 
iHisfaction.  “.And  she  lives  with  her 
wnts  at  Overcliff  out  in  Monte  Vista. 
I’ll  send  her  that  check.” 


.As  to  the  money,  she  would  send  it  to  the  stark  and  purple,  flat  in  the  half-light  as 


Red  Cross  and  wipe  that  young  man  ut¬ 
terly  from  her  mind. 

In  proof  of  that,  before  ever  the  maid 
could  close  the  door,  Claire  was  across  the 
room  and  at  her  side. 

“Which  way  did  he  go?” 

“.Across  the  lawn.  Miss,  to  the  trail 
gate — quite  as  if  he  knew  about  it.” 

It  was  anger  that  sped  her  feet  now. 


pasteboard  silhouettes;  pines,  boulders  and 
a  brawling  thread  of  a  stream  before  a 
tightly  shuttered  cabin;  and  on  a  bed  of 
pine-needles  The  Mocking-Bird  was  still 
asleep,  a  stretch  of  gray  blanket  and  a  sort 
of  chrysanthemum  of  tumbled  hair,  the 
puppy  curled  in  the  small  of  his  back. 

Claire  sat  down  to  wait  until  he  should 
wake.  Up  there  the  air  was  cool,  intensely 


Then  he  wrinkled  his  forehead  at  the  How  dare  he,  when  she  had  given  him  the  dry,  clear  as  an  amethyst  crystal;  but  far 
•otainty  that  to  send  a  check  simply  dog — flung  it  at  his  feet  as  she  would  a  below  them  the  fog  had  drifted  in,  hiding 
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sea  and  lower  lands  beneath  a  floor  of 
tumbled  white.  They  seemed  alone  in  a 
world  of  their  own,  hung  high  between 
cloud  and  sky.  That  isolation  brought  a 
sense  of  intimacy'  with  it,  and  she  pon¬ 
dered  the  sleeping  man. 

There  was  such  a  sense  of  protection  in 
watching  over  him  as  he  lay  stretched  out 
in  that  unconsciousness.  The  most  trivial 
personalities  about  him  seemed  fraught 
with  importance;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
blanket  with  his  steady  breathing,  the 
thinness  of  the  ear  above  its  edge.  She 
felt  a  ridiculous  desire  to  stroke  his  hair 
into  some  semblance  of  tidiness;  surely  his 
arm  must  be  numb,  using  it  like  that  for 
a  pillow. 

The  puppy  woke,  yawned,  crawled  up¬ 
ward  and  nuzzled  at  that  ear;  then  see¬ 
ing  her,  it  straddled  and  barked  in  absurd 
defiance  of  her  as  a  possible  enemy. 
Blythe  woke  at  the  sound  and  shot  out  a 
hand  to  grab  the  puppy’s  collar. 

“Steady  on.  Bones!  What  is  it — a  wild¬ 
cat?  You’ll  only  get  clawed — oh - ” 

He  saw  and  sat  up,  kicking  off  the 
blanket,  rubbing  the  sleep  from  his  eyes. 
“Miss  Maynard!” 

“I  followed  you  here,”  she  said  steadily 
“I  must  talk  with  you.” 

“Cive  me  a  moment  to  wake,”  he 
begged. 

“There  is  a  pool  large  enough  to  swim 
in  a  little  way  down  the  canon.” 

He  rose  and  stumbled  down  the  trail, 
still  half  veiled  in  sleep.  In  a  surprisingly 
short  time  he  was  back  again,  newly 
shaven  and  wide' awake,  the  cold  sting  of 
the  water  palpably  in  his  atmosphere. 

“Am  I  again  a  trespasser  on  your  lands?” 
he  asked. 

“As  far  as  the  place  goes,  you  are  my 
guest,”  she  smiled.  “But  as  far  as  break¬ 
fast  goes,  I  must  be  yours.” 

He  accepted  her  cue  of  quiet  friendli¬ 
ness,  balancing  his  little  coffee-pot  between 
two  stones,  kindling  beneath  it  a  tiny  fire  of 
twigs  that  burned  without  smoke.  She 
lik^  his  skill  in  that  and  she  liked  his  con¬ 
centration  on  his  task,  whistling  as  he 
worked  and  with  only  an  occasional  sen¬ 
tence,  as  though  for  them  both  to  be  there 
were  the  most  normal  thing  in  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

Behind  her  own  replies  she  was  think¬ 
ing:  “And  I  thought  he  detested  me.  He 
has  reason  to,  but  he  doesn’t — he  doesn’t.” 

Black  coffee,  oatmeal  crackers,  with  ripe 
figs  green  and  purple  on  a  platter  of  leaves. 
She  liked  the  clean  austerity  of  his  camp¬ 
ing  fare;  it  matched  something  in  himself, 
something  that  she  was  just  beginning  to 
see.  As  they  ate,  the  sun  leaped  up  from 
behind  the  ridge,  sending  a  shaft  of  hot 
arrows  down  upon  them,  and  the  world 
turned  blue  and  golden. 

He  had  already  lit  an  after-breakfast 
rigaret  and  was  waiting  for  her  to  begin. 

“Have  you  any  other  name  by  which 
you  are  known?”  she  asked  at  len^h. 

“There  are  more  who  know  me  as  ‘The 
Mocking-Bird’  than  as  Paul  Blythe,”  he 
nodded. 

“And  that  first  day  I  met  you  at  Los 
Palos,  you  spoke  of  having  recently  lost 
a  friend.” 

“I  did.” 

He  was  not  going  to  help  her,  she  saw. 
His  confidences  were  held  on  high  and  to 
gain  them  was  like  climbing  up  that  trail, 
a  matter  of  steadfastness  and  endurance. 


“May  I  ask  his  name?” 

“He  was  known  as  Jimmy  Wyle.” 

She  was  silent  at  that,  sitting  long  with 
bowed  head.  He  had  an  odd  notion  that 
this  again  was  a  confessional  and  that  this 
time  it  was  she,  despite  her  questioning, 
who  was  tbe  penitent. 

“You  say  that  he  was  ‘known’  by  that 
name.” 

“I  always  knew  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  that  he  was  holding  back.  He  would 
have  told  me — at  the  last — but  the  time 
was  short.  Besides — there  were  other 
things  to  say.” 

She  rose  wearily. 

“Would  you  come  back  with  me  to 
Overcliff  and  see  my  uncle?  There  are 
things  which  must  be  told  you,  but  it  is 
not  my  place  to  say  them.” 

He  brought  the  pony  and  she  prepared 
to  mount;  then  she  paused  and  spoke  again. 

“Yesterday,  when  you  saw  me  with 
that  puppy,  you  said  that  you  were  sorry 
for  anybody — for  any  creature — who  might 
be  at  my  mercy.” 

He  faced  her  steadily,  with  no  effort  at 
a  falsely  courteous  recantation.  Since  she 
was  asking  the  question  she  should  have 
her  answer. 

“I  did.” 

“May  I  ask  what  you  meant  by  it?” 

“You  struck  me,  at  that  moment,  as  a 
woman  without  understanding;  a  woman 
who  would  destroy — with  the  best  inten¬ 
tions,  of  course,  but  none  the  less  destroy — 
where  she  could  not  rule.” 

He  thought  she  was  going  to  faint,  she 
had  turned  so  white,  supporting  herself  by 
a  hand  on  the  pony’s  neck. 

“It  is  not  that — not  really.  It  is  simply 
that  I  want  to  help.  I  wanted  him  to 
take  the  chance  that  was  before  him.” 

“You  are  sj)eaking  of  the  puppy?” 
Blythe  smoothly  asked,  and  his  tone 
steadied  her. 

“No,  I  am  speaking  of  a  man.  But  I 
did  not  destroy  him,  for  he  took  his  own 
way.  But  I  made  it  a  bitter  way,  I  am 
afraid.  I  could  not  understand  his  want¬ 
ing  to  take  his  chances  with  the  mob  when 
he  could  have  been  put  in  a  position  of  au¬ 
thority.  I  wanted  him  to  take  his  chance 
to  be  great.” 

“You  wanted  him  to  do  what  you 
wanted  him  to  do,  and  you  wanted  him  to 
be  great  according  to  your  ideas  of  great¬ 
ness;  the  woman’s  idea,  that  can  see  no 
greatness  except  when  accredited  by  ban¬ 
ners  and  drums.” 

“I — I  loved  him  so,”  she  faltered. 

SO  that  was  it,  Blythe  thought.  This 
was  the  secret  that  Jimmy  had  never 
shared  with  him — that  the  girl  he  loved 
had  failed  of  understanding.  His  eyes  were 
merciless  as  he  faced  her.  It  hurt  him  hor¬ 
ribly  that  they  should  be  so,  but  he  knew 
that  back  of  his  lack  of  mercy  lay  the  real 
kindness.  He  saw  that  she  must  bleed  and 
he  turned  the  knife  in  the  wound  with  the 
tender  mercilessness  of  a  surgeon. 

“You  loved  him,  but  again  according  to 
your  own  ideas  of  things.  You  saw  in  him 
something  you  could  pash  to  the  top  to 
feed  your  own  vanity.  Had  you  really 
loved  him,  you  would  have  nourished  that 
which  was  really  the  greatest  thing  in  him, 
instead  of  seeking  to  destroy  it.” 

Her  hurt  was  bitter,  and  it  brought 
anger  with  it;  she  had  too  much  spirit  to 
submit  tamely,  even  to  what  she  saw  was 
largely  truth. 


“You  seem  to  know  a  great  deal  about 
love,”  she  blazed  at  him. 

“I  do,”  he  quietly  replied.  “Now  if 
you  want  me  at  Overcliff,  let  us  go.”  ’ 

She  could  not  understand  why  she  sub¬ 
mitted  to  being  hoisted  into  the  saddle  so 
obediently,  nor  why  she  let  him  go  swing¬ 
ing  ahead  of  her  down  the  trail.  Her  mind 
was  a  seethe  of  hurt,  but  gradually,  as 
though  his  words  had  been  some  precipi- 
tating  acid,  it  cleared.  She  seemed  to  be 
looking  through  a  cry  stal  straight  down 
into  her  own  heart,  and  what  she  saw 
affrighted  her.  Anger  came  again  at  that 
waves  of  it  beating  at  his  unresponsive 
back,  but  they  slid  from  his  shoulders  like 
waves  from  a  smooth  rock.  Then  they 
subsided  and  she  contemplated  his  lithe 
young  strength  with  a  sense  of  rest. 

At  Ovt-rcliff  there  was  a  library,  shad¬ 
owy  and  restful.  In  it  sat  the  political 
general,  rather  human  when  one  knew  him, 
waving  aside  his  title  with  a  testy  “Rub¬ 
bish!— my  niece’s  nonsense!  I  am  Mister 
Clelland.” 

There  were  questions  to  be  asked  and 
answered,  but  most  astonishing  of  all  was 
a  photograph.  Claire  Maynard,  at  about 
sixteen,  and  behind  her  a  boy  of  perhaps  a 
year  younger,  who  w'as  evidently  her 
brother,  yet  as  evidently  Jimmy  Wyle  as 
well.  The  likeness  between  them  at  that 
age  had  been  plain,  and  Blythe  wondered 
that  he  had  not  caught  the  resemblance 
long  before  this.  The  uncle  was  speaking, 
in  a  dry,  unemotional  way,  tapping  out  his 
sentences  with  the  aid  of  his  dangling 
glasses. 

“I  could  so  easily  have  obtained  a  com¬ 
mission  for  my  nephew.  Both  myself  and 
his  sister  were  much  disappointed  that  he 
preferred  to  take  his  chances  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  herd.  We  thought  it  argued  a  lack  of 
spirit  in  him,  but  he  seemed  to  think  he 
was  more  fitted  to  follow'  than  to  lead. 
Then,  without  telling  us,  he  enlisted  under 
his  first  names  of  James  Wyle.” 

There  were  aunts  in  the  background, 
vaguely  gracious  to  “dear  Jimmy’s 
friend,”  but  ev'idently  without  the  sb'ghtcst 
understanding  of  the  affair,  or  of  any  other, 
for  that  matter.  Across  the  room  w'as  the 
girl,  sitting  straight  and  still  as  the  uncle 
went  on. 

“We  looked  for  you,  as  my  nephew’s 
friend,  but  we  knew  only  your  nickname 
and  the  War  Department  takes  no  cog¬ 
nizance  of  those.  We  had  decided — my 
nephew  left  no  will — but  as  a  memorial  to 

your  association  it  seemed - ” 

Blythe  had  hardly  heard,  basy  w'ith  his 
own  thoughts.  Now  he  was  suddenly 
aware  that  the  uncle  had  stopped,  that  the 
aunts  w'ere  beaming  in  a  sort  of  pale  benev¬ 
olence,  which  he  found  intensely  irritating. 
Into  the  girl’s  eyes,  as  she  looked  at  him, 
there  had  crept  again  that  expression  of 
superiority,  all  the  more  cutting  liecause  of 
some  keenness  of  disappointment  that  ac¬ 
companied  it  as  he  remained  silent. 

He  came  out  of  his  daze  and  spoke. 
“Excuse  me,  do  I  understand  that  you 
are  offering  me  money?” 

“As  I  said,  my  niece  considered  that— 
as  a  sort  of  memorial  to  my  nephew— you 
having  been  his  closest  friend  during  those 

tr>'ing  days — and — er - ” 

Blythe  rose  and  it  was  as  though  he  had 
suddenly  been  coated  w'ith  a  transparent 
glaze  of  ice. 

“I  shall  be  glad  indeed  to  accept  a 
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memorial  of  him,”  he  smiled,  “if  you  have 
another  photograph  of  him.”  He  laid  the 
one  he  was  holding  back  on  the  table. 
“One  more  recent — and  taken  alone — I 
should  treasure  it.  I  will  send  you  my  ad¬ 
dress,  sir,  and  perhaps  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  send  it  to  me.” 

The  ice  broke  as  he  continued,  and 
through  it  came  a  spurt  of  which  it  could 
hardly  be  said  whether  it  was  the  highest 
heat  or  the  ultimate  zero. 

“.\nd  perhaps  you  will  also  inform  Miss 
Maynard  for  me  that  there  are  some  mem¬ 
ories  that  are  not  for  sale.” 

He  was  going,  his  eyes  black  with  fury, 
walking  blindly,  but  straight  to  that  traU 
gate.  It  was  under  an  oak-tree  that  she 
overtook  him,  breathless,  shaken,  but 
dewy  fresh  as  a  morning  after  rain. 

"Please — please  wait.  That  was  a  mis¬ 
take — that  last.  We  talked  it  over,  but 
that  was  before  ever  I  knew  you.  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  it  and  I  forgot  to  tell  Uncle,  poor 
dear — he  didn’t  understand,  you  know,  he 

doesn’t  even  now - ” 

“  “But  you  thought  that  I  was  going  to 
take  it,”  he  accus^,  remembering  her  look 
during  his  pause  of  astonishment. 

"I  was — afraid,”  she  murmured. 

He  advanced  toward  her  almost  threat¬ 
eningly. 

"Then  you  will  kindly,  and  at  once,  get 
over  being  afraid  of  that  kind  of  thing 
with  me.  If  ever  I  catch  you - ” 


E  STOPPED,  almost  aghast. 


A  A  actually  bullying  a  young  lady  in  her  J  ^  'V 

own  gardens,  and  the  strangest  thing  of  all  ,  f. _ _  „  ^  y 

was  that  she  seemed  to  find  nothing  strange  ~  ^ 

"I  know — and  I  beg  your  pardon,”  she  ^ 

“There  are  no  ‘buts’  about  me,”  he  fin-  ^  ^j| 

ished  for  her.  ^  \W\ 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  again  came  '  '  '  v  Y 

that  fear  of  him;  a  sort  of  sheer  panic,  as  '  ,i 

at  the  approach  of  something  stronger 
than  herself,  stronger  even  than  her  own 

fear  of  it.  CJairt  Jhttmd,  heedless  of  her  gown  against  the  ehstehing  mansanitas. 

.^11  about  them  the  sun  was  bursting 
through  the  lingering  wisps  of  fog;  over¬ 
head  climbing  roses  flash^  their  crimson  The  manager  of  her  ranch,  and  she  with  puppy,  and  after  him  came  her  voice, 
fire  along  the  boughs  of  the  oaks,  a  mock-  that  prideM  droop  still  lurking  at  the  “I  detest  you.” 

ing-bird  struck  up  his  morning  song —  comers  of  her  mouth,  ready  to  creep  out  “That’s  a  good  beginning,”  he  called 

sun,  warmth  and  p)eace.  a  feeling  as  if  over  her  lips.  He  thought  swiftly  of  Billy  airily  back.  “Keep  it  up — just  as  long  as 
forces  mightier  than  themselves  were  Weston  and  the  Cactus  Patch,  and  that  ever  you  can.” 

sweeping  them  along  in  a  current  of  sheer  inner  voice  whispered  again:  “I  will  never,  never  see  you  again!” 

delight.  “Not  yet — but  soon.”  “That  is  something  for  me  to  decide, 

“  The  Los  Palos  Rancho,”  she  was  say-  She  must  be  baffled  and  defeated,  then  not  you.” 
ing.  “We  really  do  want  a  manager  there,  swept  off  her  feet,  then  made  to  wait  again.  He  was  gone  now,  striding  up  the  trail 

and  if  you  only  would  take  it - ”  It  was  again  The  Mocking-Bird  who  an-  again,  and  within  him  that  voice  spoke 

She  was  swaying  a  little  toward  him,  swered  her,  gay,  defiant,  heartrendingly  again  its  refrain  of  “Not  yet — too  soon — 

her  hands  clasped  in  pleading.  A  pretty  the  master  of  his  affairs.  too  soon — but  later  on - ” 

trick,  used  unconsciously,  but  one  which  “You  can’t  give  up  hope  of  mling  me.  Far  up  the  trail  he  stopped  and  looked 
she  had  always  relied  on.  Then  he  be-  can  you?”  he  asked,  then  he  bent,  swept  down  at  the  puppy, 
came  cool  and  wary  as  a  little  voice  deep  her  into  his  arms  and  boldly  kis^  the  “Bones,”  he  remarked,  in  amused  illu- 
down  in  him  seemed  to  whisper:  lips  she  strove  to  withhold.  “There —  mination,  “you  can’t  beat  a  woman.  I 

“Look  out — look  out!  She’ll  get  you  another  blow  for  your  pride.”  am  doing  just  exactly  what  she  really 

yet  on  her  own  terms.”  He  strode  to  the  gate,  whistling  to  the  wants,  after  all.” 


Beginning  with  “Merely  Married”  in  the  November  number,  EVERYBODY’S  wBl  publish  a  aerie*  of  six  abort  stories, 
each  complete  in  one  issue,  by  Nalbro  Bartley,  author  of  “A  Woman’s  Woman,”  “The  Gorgeous  Girl,”  “Careless 
Daughters,”  etc. 

These  stories,  told  with  the  delightfully  humorous  twist  that  distinguishes  Miss  Bartley’s  best  work,  have  to  do 
with  contemporary  incident*  in  the  live*  of  the  new  rich  and  the  new  poor.  One  central  figure  connect*  the  series — an 
old-fashioned  country  doctor  who  makes  his  call*  in  a  top  buggy  behind  a  horse  named  Horn*  Rulo,  and  who  is  invariably 
accompamied  by  a  faithful  dog  answering  to  the  equally  extraordinary  name  of  Dammit. 

Together  this  odd  trio  make  their  round*  amid  the  rapidly  changing  small  town  life  that  is  faithfully  reflected  in 
a  half-dozen  of  it*  most  interesting  phase*. 
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Bound  to  the  Westward 


.By  Ral^h  D.  Paine 


ONCE  more  the  ships  of  all  the 
world  were  crowded  together 
in  the  great  docks  and  basins 
of  Antwerp  or  moored  for 
miles  along  the  quay,  so 
swiftly  had  this  indomitable 
seaport  aroused  itself  after  the  blight  and 
the  bondage  of  war.  In  the  backgroimd 
of  this  p>ageant  of  spray-stained  fiumels  and 
high-sided  cargo  boats,  beyond  the  forest  of 
derrick-booms  and  stays,  soared  in  a  kind 
of  austere  beauty  the  lofty  spars  of  two 
American  schooners,  both  of  them  six- 
masted.  Larger  than  any  of  the  sailing 
ships  that  lifted  skysail  yards  in  the  noble 
days  of  the  clipper  trade,  the  age  of  steam 
had  been  imable  to  banish  them  from  blue 
water.  Hailing  frran  the  same  home  port 
of  Bath,  flying  the  same  house  flag,  these 
two  titanic  schooners  had  wandered  on 
courses  separate  and  remote  to  meet  in  the 
ancient  haven  of  the  Scheldt. 

Captain  Marlin  Curtis  of  the  Jane 
WethereU  came  out  of  the  spacious  cabin 
and  paused,  before  going  ashore,  to  cast  an 
eye  on  deck  and  aloft.  He  seemed  very 
young  for  such  a  command  as  this,  but  if 
reminded  of  it  he  was  apt  to  tell  you,  with 
his  bright,  boyish  smile,  that  his  grand¬ 
dad  had  a  fine  East  Indiaman  when  he  was 
twenty-one. 

Times  had  changed  since  then,  but 
it  was  still  in  the  blood  of  a  Curtis  to 
follow  the  sea  and  forge  ahead  on  his 
merits.  He  also  exemplified  the  fact, 
strange  to  many  landlubbers,  that  a  mar¬ 
iner  can  be  a  gentleman,  mindful  of  his 
manners  and  particular  about  his  clothes. 
In  a  word,  when  this  Captain  Marlin  Cur¬ 
tis  was  ready  for  a  stroll  and  dinner  in  Ant¬ 
werp  he  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
taut,  energetic  young  business  man  not 
long  out  of  college.  His  earnings,  indeed, 
were  much  handk)mer  than  most  of  them 
can  boast  of. 

An  autumn  sunset  turned  the  gleaming 
ribbon  of  river  to  gold.  The  longshore¬ 
men  trooped  homeward  and  sailors  were 
singing  upon  the  forecastle-heads  of  other 
ships.  Cabin  windows  began  to  show 
cheery  patches  of  light  in  the  shadowy 
basins.  The  sound  of  the  cathedral  chimes 
came  clear  and  sweet  across  the  lowlands, 
and  the  tinkling  music  of  ships’  bells  pro¬ 
claimed  the  hour  from  a  hundred  decks. 

All  about  the  Jane  WethereU  were  acres  of 
canal-boats  and  barges  whose  drowsy  des¬ 
tiny  it  was  to  float  away  to  Holland,  to  the 
Rhine,  to  the  fields  and  towns  of  France. 
They  constituted  a  populous  village  of 
buxom,  white-capped  women,  slow-spoken 
Flemish  skippers,  and  tow-headed  children 
who  scampered  from  one  boat  to  another. 

Marlin  Curtis  waved  a  hand  in  greeting 
and  a  score  of  urchins  replied  in  shrill,  de¬ 
lighted  chorus.  He  was  the  fairy  god¬ 
father  from  across  the  sea  who  gave  them 
pennies  and  sweetmeats.  His  attention 
was  diverted  by  a  sudden  uproar  at  the 
other  end  of  his  ship.  The  noise  of  it 


Here’*  a  story  with  all  the  vigor  and 
•train  of  the  sea  in  it.  The  story  of  a 
race  in  which  money,  pride  and  re* 
venge  are  some  of  the  stakes,  and  two 
of  those  glorious,  almost-vanished  six- 
masters  the  contestants.  If  you  like  a 
sea-story  you’ll  like  this,  and  look  for¬ 
ward  to  those  others  we're  going  to 
print  from  time  to  time. 

smote  the  peaceful  scene  like  an  explosion. 
Running  forward,  he  found  the  crew  of 
Norfolk  niggers  clustered  on  the  starboard 
side  while  they  gazed  up  at  the  rigging  and 
yelled  wild  applause  and  laughter.  There 
descended  to  them  one  stentorian  voice  in 
accents  indignant  and  profane,  .\bove  it 
all  rose  the  bark  of  a  dog  immensely  in 
earnest. 

The  puzzled  master  of  the  v'essel  looked 
up  toward  the  cross-trees  and  discerned, 
flattened  against  the  shrouds,  a  black  blob 
of  a  figure  which  appeared  to  have  roosted 
there  for  the  night.  Whenever  it  moved, 
the  aggrieved  .\iredale  was  stirred  to  a  ver>’ 
frenzy  of  emotion.  In  response  to  a  ques¬ 
tion,  a  lanky  yellow  seaman  slouched  over 
to  explain: 

“Yes,  suh,  Cap’n.  That  Scotty  dawg 
has  suttinly  done  treed  a  coon.  Who-all 
it  is  up  yondah,  suh,  spraddled  out  like  a 
bug?  ‘Splay-foot’  Simmons,  th’  tall-com- 
plected  man  in  th’  mate’s  watch.  He  ain’t 
got  no  mo’  sense  than  to  pick  a  fuss  wid 
Scotty.” 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS  whistled,  but  the 
dog  paid  no  heed,  ha\'ing  rushed  to  the 
port  bulwark  on  the  chance  that  his  quany- 
might  try  to  clamber  down  that  side. 

“What  did  Simmons  do  to  him?  Scotty 
enjoys  visiting  the  fo’castle  and  this  is  the 
first  ruction.  I’ll  keep  him  aft  if  he  is  a 
nuisance.” 

“Not  a-tall,  please,  suh,  Cap’n,”  pro¬ 
tested  the  informant.  “We  jes’  dotes  on 
this  yere  hairydale  dawg.  Simmons  was  a 
pesterin’  him  las’  voyage,  an’  Scotty  he 
ain’t  gwine  to  be  put  upon  by  nobody. 
Mebbe  you  done  notice,  suh,  that  Simmons 
works  in  his  bare  feet  ’cause  th’  bigges’ 
shoes  in  th’  world  is  bound  to  hurt  him. 
He’s  one  o’  them  long-heel  Gwrgia  nig¬ 
gers,  Cap’n,  what  is  liable  to  step  on  hisself 
behind.  Well,  Scotty  he’s  got  mo’  brains 
than  mos’  white  men,  an’  he  figgers  he  kin 
worry  Simmons  some  by  nibblin’  at  his 
heels.” 

“Bite  him,  did  he?”  impatiently .  ex¬ 
claimed  the  skipper.  “I  can’t.let  the  dog 
chew  my  sailors.  \\’hat’s  the  rest  of 
it?” 

“He  didn’t  bite,  suh.  Bless  yo’  heart, 
them  heels  o’  Simmons  ’ud  scuff  splinters 
outen  a  plank.  Scotty  jes’  sharpened  his 
teeth  on  ’em.  Simmons  got  right  mad  this 
evenin’  an’  reckoned  he’d  bounce  a  chunk 
o’  coal  off  Scotty.  It  kinder  grazed  th’ 
dawg  an’  he  ’lowed  he’d  git  even  by  makin’ 


Simmons  spend  th’  night  up  among  th’ 
stars.  Umm-m,  boss,  that  Georgia  nigger 
flew  on  high.  He  didn’t  touch  nothin’  till 
he  lit.” 

The  other  sailors  had  drifted  near  to 
listen  to  the  dialog.  The  commotion  had 
subsided.  There  were  unctuous  chuckles 
or  uneasy  whispers.  The  captain  rarely 
left  his  realm  of  the  quarterdeck.  They 
feared  a  scolding,  but  he  knew  how  to  ded 
with  these  simple  children  of  the  sea. 
He  looked  about  him  for  the  mate,  and  a 
roly-poly  seaman,  so  black  that  in  the  dusk 
he  was  all  white  teeth  and  eyeballs,  gath¬ 
ered  courage  to  say: 

“Mistah  Kent  jes’  stepped  aboa’d  a 
canal-boat  fo’  a  minute  till  you  was  ready 
to  go  asho’,  suh.  He  is  paynn’  his  respects 
to  a  lady  fren’  what  hails  from  .\nister- 
dam.” 

“Let  Mr.  Kent’s  affairs  alone  and  mind 
how  you  behave  yourselves,  boys,”  admon¬ 
ished  Captain  Curtis.  “What’s  the  idea? 
Does  Simmons  deserve  to  be  kept  aloft  for 
a  while?  I  want  to  take  Scotty  with  me. 
but  I’ll  let  you  be  the  jur>-.” 

‘‘We-all  ’ud  like  to  leave  him  treed  till 
sun-up,  please,  suh,”  came  a  voice  from  the 
crowd,  “but  it’ll  be  a  terrible  disapp’int- 
ment  to  Scotty  if  he  can’t  go  ramblin’ 
round  th’  big  town  wid  you.  What  you 
say,  men?” 

“Simmons  so  scared  now  his  skin  is 
bleachin’,”  replied  the  lanky  darke>’. 
“Hand  him  a  suspended  sentence  same  as 
th’  jedge  did  to  me  las’  trip  in  Norfolk,  an’ 
let  Scotty  enjoy  hisself  this  evenin’.” 

The  verdict  was  approved  and  Captain 
Marlin  Curtis  called  sharply  to  the  ab¬ 
sorbed  Airedale,  who  now  sat  with  ears 
cocked  and  eyes  intent  on  the  urJiappy  sea¬ 
man  in  the  rigging.  Instead  of  barking 
furiously,  he  emitted  occasional  yelps 
which  were  so  many  insulting  epithets.  .\t 
his  master’s  summons  the  stump  of  a  tail 
wagged  eloquently  and  the  yelp  had  a  wist¬ 
ful  note,  but  duty  was  foremost  to  a  proper 
sea-dog  and  the  obvious  task  in  hand  was 
to  keep  Simmons  up  a  tree.  .K  command 
more  emphatic  and  Scotty,  with  a  bitter 
farewell,  trotted  reluctantly  to  the  gang¬ 
way  and  followed  the  captain. 

They  passed  along  the  wharf,  from  which 
the  dog  made  several  sallies  to  scamper 
over  the  huddled  canal-boats.  The  children 
were  his  friends,  as  was  made  manifest  by 
the  squeals  of  welcome,  but  the  dogs  of  va¬ 
rious  breeds  who  dwelt  in  this  floating  vil¬ 
lage  might  have  been  seen  to  vanish  into 
cabins  and  hatchways.  They  tarrietl  not 
to  renew  discussions  which  had  proved 
both  painful  and  futile.  It  was  Scotty’s 
custom  to  patrol  this  territory  at  least 
twice  daily  and  smother  any  sparks  of 
canine  rebellion.  Alertly  he  rejoined  his 
lord  and  soon  forgot  the  affair  of  “Splay¬ 
foot”  Simmons,  for  the  smells  and  sights  of 
Antwerp  were  entrancing  and  demanded 
incessant  investigation.  It  was  the  mood 
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BOUND  TO  THE  WESTWARD 


of  the  sailor  ashore,  a  respite  from  the 
lonely  monotony  of  the  sea. 

Captain  Marlin  Curtis  sauntered  along 
the  stone  terraces  of  the  promemirs  where 
Antwerp  loiters  in  its  leisure  hours  to  watch 
the  laden  ships  steam  outward  bound  to 
the  River  Plate,  to  the  Straits  Settlements 
or  the  shining  harbors  of  the  Caribbean. 
Women  turned  to  look  at  him,  and  some  of 
them  were  charming;  but  he  passed  im- 
heeding,  for  his  heart  was  elsewhere  and  a 
sweetheart  was  waiting  at  the  end  of  the 
long  road  home. 

He  turned  into  medieval  streets  of 
tall  facades  and  ornate  buildings  and 
saw  the  lights  gleam  on  little  basins, 
tucked  away  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
which  had  sheltered  the  high-pooped  ar¬ 
gosies  that  fetched  the  silks  from  the  Indies, 
and  the  silver  from  the  New  World  three 
centuries  ago.  The  place  he  sought  was  a 
Flemish  inn,  low-roofed  and  incredibly  old, 
which  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  shipmasters. 

A  dozen  of  them  were  dining  there  when 
Curtis  entered,  bronzed,  sedate  men  of 
middle  age  from  British  tramps,  Norwegian 
wind-jammers,  and  the  new  .\merican 
steamers  of  the  Shipping  Board  fleet.  He 
foxmd  a  vacant  table  in  a  comer  and  idly 
listened  to  the  talk  of  ships  and  ports  and 
charters,  while  Scotty  paid  his  dignified 
respects  to  each  skipper  in  turn  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  pat  or  a  frien^y  word. 

They  were  his  social  equals,  as  his  de¬ 
meanor  plainly  indicated.  Toward  second 
mates  and  grades  below  that  he  was  inclined 
to  be  a  bit  oflfish,  if  not  condescending.  Satis¬ 
fied  that  all  present  were  eligible  to  his  set,  he 
foimd  a  place  on  the  sanded  floor  beside  his 
captain’s  chair  and  fixed  his  serious  gaze 
on  the  door  as  though  in  duty  bound  to  in¬ 
spect  any  further  visitors. 

Martin  CURTIS  was  making  head¬ 
way  with  an  excellent  dinner  when  a 
burly,  wind-reddened  man  came  in  from  the 
tap-room  and  halted  to  look  for  acquaint¬ 
ances.  His  gait  was  the  least  trifle  imsteady 
and  the  big  voice  was  excessively  jovial  as  he 
spoke  to  this  shipmaster  and  that,  but  they 
made  no  effort  to  detain  him  at  their  tables. 
The  attentive  Scotty  recognized  him  as 
Captain  Jim  Edgerly  of  the  Henry  Dear¬ 
born,  the  other  Yankee  six-master  in  port, 
but  was  evidently  resolved  to  be  no  more 
cordial  than  strict  courtesy  required.  The 
sinews  stiffened  beneath  the  Airedale’s 
rough  coat  and  the  lip  lifted  an  instant  to 
show  a  glint  of  W'hite  fangs.  Otherwdse  he 
dissembled  his  feelings  like  the  thorough¬ 
bred  that  he  was.  . 

Advancing  to  the  table  in  the  comer. 
Captain  Edgerly  dropped  into  the  empty 
chair  facing  Marlin  Curtis  and  heartily  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Hello,  son,  how’s  the  old  schoo¬ 
ner?  Is  the  ballast  coming  aboard  any 
faster?  I’ll  sail  my  coal-wagon  home  empty 
if  I  have  to  wait  much  longer.” 

Young  Curtis  glanced  up  from  a  copy  of 
Lloyd’s  Weekly  to  say  in  his  affable  way: 

“I’ve  got  a  first-rate  crew,  Jim,  and  they 
have  turned  to  in  bully  style  to  help  move 
me  out  of  here.  I  fiope  to  clear  in  a  few 
days.  It’s  all  right  to  go  empty  coastwise 
in  one  of  these  big  vessels,  but  not  for  me 
in  a  November  passage  to  the  west’ard.” 

The  older  skipper’s  visage  flushed  with  a 
sudden  tmculence  and  his  voice  was  louder 
as  he  replied:  “Trying  to  tell  me  how  to 
handle  a  vessel?  You  make  me  laugh.  I 
was  a  sailor  when  you  were  sucldn’  a  bottle.” 
The  outburst  was  so  improvoked  that 


Marlin  Curtis  tried  to  ignore  it,  but  he  could 
not  help  the  quiet  retort : 

“Anyhow,  Jim,  I  let  the  bottle  alone 
after  that.  You  ought  to  be  feeling  pretty 
cheerful — the  last  leg  of  a  lucky  voyage, 
freights  sky-high,  and  a  wad  of  money  due 
you  in  primage.  I  didn’t  get  in  on  that  Rio 
charter.” 

It  was  apparent  that  the  master  of  the 
Henry  Dearborn  was  in  a  surly  humor. 
The  brighter  side  of  life  meant  nothing  to 
him.  With  a  scowl,  he  gmmbled: 

“About  time  I  had  a  good  mn,  wasn't  it? 
Seems  to  me  you  were  skimming  the  cream 
of  it  last  year.  Don’t  mention  luck  to  me. 
To  trust  a  kid  like  you  with  a  walloper  of  a 
vessel  like  the  Jane  Wellterell  is  crowding 
luck  to  the  limit.” 

Martin  CURTIS  had  never  found  him 
so  deliberately  exasperating  as  this.  It 
was  like  a  turbid  stream  breaking  over  its 
banks.  Jealousy  was  the  motive.  He  envied 
Ciulis  for  his  youth,  his  success,  his  educa¬ 
tion,  for  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
at  home.  It  was  the  unconscious  confesson 
of  a  man  embittered  by  his  own  faults  and 
failures  and  growing  too  old  to  redeem 
them,  a  spendthrift  and  a  toper  who  had 
been  set  ashore  until  the  scarcity  of  skip¬ 
pers  recalled  him  to  the  sea.  The  candid 
vision  of  young  Curtis  read  his  mind  and 
was  ready  with  extenuation. 

“Order  something  to  eat,  Jim.  You 
need  a  little  ballast  yourself.  You  are 
dining  with  me.  And  I’ll  take  you  to  a 
show.  This  is  a  celebration.  There  w’ill 
be  a  wedding  as  soon  as  I  moor  in  Port¬ 
land.  I  received  a  cable  from  her  to-day.” 

“The  Nickerson  girl.  I  suppose,”  said 
Captain  Edgerly,  in  milder  tones.  “Fine 
people.  High-toned  stock.  WTiat  are  you 
going  to  do  with  her?  She  won’t  want  to 
live  aboard  a  vessel.” 

“It’s  my  last  trip  in  the  old  hooker,” 
Marlin  Curtis  informed  him,  with  a  shade 
of  regret.  “There’s  no  seamanship  in 
steam,  but  even  the  big  schooners  have  had 
their  day  and  I’m  going  to  shift.  I  can 
afford  to  work  up,  even  if  it  means  a  set¬ 
back  for  a  while.  It  will  give  me  short 
voyages  and  a  chance  to  get  home.” 

“Your  last  run  in  the  Jane  Wetherell, 
eh?”  growled  the  other,  veering  to  his 
former  mood.  “Not  good  enough  for 
you?  Aim  to  be  the  brass-buttoned,  dandy 
master  of  a  steam  kettle?  By  God,  I’ll 
give  you  a  chance  to  show  your  seaman¬ 
ship.  Any  bantam  can  crow,  but  that 
don’t  prove  he  can  stand  the  gaff.” 

“You  are  a  fine  seaman,  Jim.  We  won’t 
argue  that,”  smiled  Curtis.  “Name  your 
proposition.” 

“I’ll  race  your  vessel  home,  to  Portland 
lightship,  for  all  the  money  you’ve  got  the 
sand  to  put  up;”  and  the  heavy  voice  was 
derisive. 

“For  big  stakes?”  queried  Curtis. 
“Nothing  doing.  I  need  that  money  to 
get  started  in  a  new  career.  It  really  be¬ 
longs  to  her,  don’t  you  see?  It  woxildn’t 
be  a  square  deal.” 

Captain  Edgerly  laughed.  It  was  a 
taunt  which  youth,  eager  and  sensitive, 
could  not  easily  withstand,  but  the  hard 
school  of  the  sea  had  taught  Marlin  Cur¬ 
tis  to  master  himself.  He  was  silent  while 
the  other  man  drained  a  mug  of  ale  and 
wiped  his  grizzled  mustache  with  the  back 
of  his  hand.  Meanwhile  an  Airedale  dog, 
wise  and  curious,  had  remained  beside  the 
table.  The  mere  presence  of  Captain 
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Edgerly  had  disquieted  him,  but  etiquette 
forebade  expression.  It  was  different 
however,  when  the  boorish  guest  b^n  to 
talk,  and  the  hostile  intonations  rasped 
Scotty’s  acute  nerves  beyond  endurance. 
He  had  suspected  that  this  was  an  impos¬ 
sible  person  and  now  he  knew  it. 

No  longer  sprawled  in  comfort,  he  had 
stood  regarding  his  adored  Captain  Curtis, 
his  eyes  shining  like  jewels  throuf^  the 
whorU  of  hair,  in  mute  appeal  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  business. 
His  posture  was  stiff  and  tense.  He  stalked 
close  to  the  chair  of  Captain  Jim  E^erly 
and  sniffed  that  objectionable  mariner. 

The  intention  of  Scotty  was  toconvej- 
contempt.  Language  could  have  been  no 
more  explicit.  This  attention  annoyed 
the  skipper,  who  had  been  drinking  heavily 
enough  to  be  easily  startled.  He  stirred  in 
his  chair  and  shoved  the  dog  away. 
Scotty’s  restraint  was  perfect  until  that 
ugly,  taimting  laugh  which  seared  his  soul 
like  a  hot  iron.  He  growled  a  threat  and 
bared  his  teeth  to  the  bone. 

At  the  unpleasant  sound.  Captain  Edg¬ 
erly  jumped  up  and  let  drive  with  a  sav¬ 
age  kick  which  smote  the  dog  on  the  head. 
He  dropped  as  though  shot  and  lay  quiver¬ 
ing.  Marlin  Curtis  was  stooping  over  him 
when  two  seafarers  from  the  next  table  in¬ 
tervened  to  keep  the  men  apart.  Presently 
Scotty  achieved  a  feeble  wriggle  or  two, 
rolled  over,  struggled  to  his  feet  and  stood 
swaying.  Inch  by  inch  he  dragged  himself 
straight  toward  the  enemy  who  had  so 
brutally  used  him.  The  impending  clash 
was  forgotten  while  the  tavern  room  was 
stilled  and  the  company  watched  the  tena¬ 
cious  endeavor  of  a  dog  whose  courage  was 
unbreakable.  Curtis  spoke  to  him  and 
Scotty  remembered  that  he  was  in  honor 
bound  to  conduct  himself  as  a  gentleman. 
With  a  whimper  of  affection,  not  of  sur¬ 
render,  he  crawled  upon  the  overcoat  which 
his  master  folded  as  a  bed  for  him. 

SOB  ERED  by  the  disapproval  of  his  fellow 
shipmasters,  and  perha^  ashamed,  Cap¬ 
tain  Jim  Edgerly  st(^  glowering  at  them, 
a  brawTiy  figure  of  a  man  toughened  by 
many  a  rough-and-tumble  fight  afloat  and 
ashore.  Marlin  Curtis,  a  stripling  beside 
him,  was  too  clear-headed  to  incite  a  brawl 
in  which  he  was  sure  to  be  mercilessly  bat¬ 
tered,  but  his  anger  was  no  less  consuming. 
His  lx)yish  color  had  paled  and  his  voice 
was  hard  as  he  said  to  Captain  Edgerly: 

“You  kicked  my  dog,  you  big,  cowardly 
rough-neck!  And  you’d  kick  me  if  you 
had  me  down.  I  know'  your  breed.  Yes, 
I’ll  race  my  vessel  against  yours,  and  I’ll 
break  you.  I  know'  what  you’ve  cleaned 
up,  because  you  had  no  chance  to  spend  it. 
The  money’s  on  the  ow'ner’s  books.  Five 
thousand  a  side  it  is,  and  you’ll  sign  your 
name  before  these  witnesses.” 

Jim  Edgerly  stared  in  dumb  bewilder¬ 
ment.  His  noisy  bluff  w'as  called,  with  a 
vengeance.  Five  thousand  dollars  was  a 
shrewd  guess.  It  was  his  first  slant  of  good 
fortune  in  many  years,  an  anchor  to  w'ind- 
w  ard  against  the  day  w'hen  he  should  be 
adrift  again.  His  gaze  roved  alx)ut  the 
room  and  found  not  one  friendly  face.  .'\n 
English  master  mariner  said  softly  to  a 
neighbor: 

“What  a  rotter!  The  youngster  has 
spilled  the  wind  out  of  his  sails.” 

Captain  Edgerly  winced  at  this  condem¬ 
nation.  He  rubb«l  his  chain  with  fingers 
that  trembled  a  little  while  he  tried  to  pull 
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luinsei!  together.  The  aspect  of  Marlin 
Curtis,  chdienging,  dominant,  compelled 
him  to  reply,  with  awkward  hesitation: 

“I’m  sorry  I  hurt  the  dog.  He  riled  me, 
I  guess,  and  I  was  too  sudden  with  him. 
Accept  an  apology,  won’t  you?  About 
that  race  to  the  west’ard,  it  was  more  or 
less  in  fun — the  big  stakes — and  you  told 
me  you  couldn’t  afford  it - ” 

“Never  mind  about  that,”  Curtis 
crisply  broke  in.  “You’ll  sign  the  agree¬ 
ment  right  now  and  it  will  be  mailed  to  the 
managing  owner  to-morrow.” 

Other  duels,  in  days  gone  by,  had  been 
arranged  across  the  wine-stained  tables  of 
this  old  Flemish  inn.  Customs  change,  but 
human  nature  is  constant.  His  mind  less 
befogged,  Captain  Edgerly  realized  that  to 
evade  this  issue  would  make  him  a  mark  for 
ridicule  in  every  port  where  sailormen  fore- 
pthered.  He  had  faith  in  his  ship,  but 
could  he  himself  endure  the  strain  of  such  a 
contest  without  breaking?  It  was  Youth, 
clean  and  splendid  and  unmarred,  against 
which  he  was  compelled  to  match  himself. 
With  nothing  more  to  say,  he  stood  apart 
while  the  other  shipmasters,  a  digiuhed 
body  of  umpires,  discussed  the  terms  and 
details.  The  landlord  brought  pen  and 
paper.  Captain  Edgerly  sullenly  scrawled 
his  signature.  Then  the  oldest  master, 
gray  and  portly,  lifted  his  glass  to  Captain 
Marlin  Curtis  and  rolled  out  the  catch: 

“But^he  standing  toast  that  pleased  the  most 
Was— The  wind  that  blows,  the  ship  that  goes. 
And  the  lass  that  loves  a  sailor.” 

■pOUR  days  later  an  .Airedale  dog  barked  a 
r  fare-ye-well  from  the  poop  of  the  Jane 
Wetkerell  and  forgot  his  headache  as  the 
stately  schooner  floated  out  of  the  basin 
and  swam  in  the  wake  of  a  tug  absurdly 
small.  The  Henry  Dearborn  was  also 
ready  to  clear,  for  the  ballast  had  been 
pouring  into  her  cavernous  hold  without 
cessation,  night  and  day.  '  Captain  Marlin 
Curtis  had  said  nothing  about  the  tavern 
episode,  but  the  gossiping  cook  picked  up 
the  tale  ashore  and  elaborated  it  to  the  fo’- 
castle.  The  dusky  seamen  were  ready  to 
wade  through  gore.  They  ceased  to  shiver 
with  dread  of  the  cruel  westerly  gales  and 
the  bitter  cold  of  a  winter  passage  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  The  skipper  ^dressed 
them  briefly,  just  before  sailing.  . 

“I’ve  got  a  bet  on,  boys,  that  we  can 
shove  home  faster  than  the  Dearborn.  If 
we  do,  there’ll  be  a  present  of  fifty  dollars  a 
man  when  the  ship  pays  off  in  Portland. 
That’s  on  me.  I  have  tried  to  keep  the 
vessel  up,  and  she  can  stand  the  racket. 
She  is  trimmed  to  her  marks  and  she  ought 
to  go.  How  about  you?” 

“Good  Lawd,  Cap’n,  you  don’t  have  to 
tdl  us  nothin’,"  grinned  a  brisk  yoxmg  sailor. 
“Extry  money  come  in  right  handy — them 
Norfolk  cullud  gals  is  sure  fond  of  fancy 
trimmin’s,  but  yo’  ain’t  obliged  to  give  us 
nary  cent.  We  gwine  win,  if  we  busts  this 
ol’  bucket  wide  open.” 

“Skipper  of  th’  Dearborn  tried  his  bes’  to 
knock  th’  haid  offen  our  Scotty  daw’g,” 
exclaimed  another,  and  this  seemed  to  sum 
up  the  matter. 

Young  Captain  Curtis  had  passed  some 
ptrfoundly  unhappy  hours.  At  twenty- 
feur  one’s  emotions  ebb  and  flow  in  violent 
Wes.  It  was  reckless  folly  to  risk  what  he 
had  earned  and  saved  to  make  his  dreams 
cwne  true,  and  yet  he  felt  that  the  girl 
•odd  imderstand.  After  all,  the  hazards 
of  life  were  what  made  it  worth  while,  and 
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too  much  prudence  was  an  old  man’s 
game.  The  first  mate  of  the  Wether  ell 
disagreed  with  this  doctrine  and  shook  his 
head  over  this  adventime  of  driving  hell¬ 
bent  to  the  west’ard.  A  dour  down- 
easter  who  served  with  dogged  fidelity,  he 
was  always  hoping  to  quit  the  sea  and  “run 
a  tidy  little  hen  farm.”  His  manner  sug- 
ested  that  Captain  Curtis  had  made  a 
blazing  fool  of  himself. 

The  Jane  Wetkerell  dropped  down  the 
river  between  the  dikes  and  windmills: 
and  the  breeze  from  the  North  Sea 
hummed  through  her  stays.  To  the  rattle 
of  the  steam  winches  the  immense  lower 
sails  began  to  climb  the  masts,  while  a  few 
men  moved  on  deck.  It  was  amazing  to 
see  a  great  sailing  ship  clothe  herself  with 
canvas  in  this  quiet  and  simple  way.  Soon 
the  hawser  was  cast  off  and  the  tug  tooted 
good-by.  The  schooner  slid  gently  through 
a  sad  and  misty  sea  while,  one  by  one,  the 
topsails  unfolded  and  soared  taut,  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  in  air.  The  discipline  of 
a  smart  ship  displayed  itself  in  a  vigilant 
and  orderly  routine. 

Before  nightfall  the  Henry  Dearborn 
gleamed  like  a  white  tower  a  few  miles 
astern  as  she  stood  out  in  chase.  The  wind 
died  with  the  sun  and  the  two  vessels 
drifted  within  sight  of  each  other  when  the 
darkness  closed  down  in  cloudy  obscurity. 
It  was  dubious  weather  such  as  presages 
the  sudden  gales  that  furiously  lash  the 
North  Sea.  Before  dawn  the  Jane  Weth- 
erell  was  buffeted  by  rain  squalls  which  in¬ 
creased  in  violence.  Close  hauled,  she 
plunged  with  sail  reduced,  while  other  ships 
around  her  groped  on  shrouded  courses  and 
the  sirens  of  unseen  steamers  wailed  their 
warnings. 

The  sodden  dawn  disclosed  no  sign  of  the 
Henry  Dearborn.  They  had  part^  in  the 
night  to  steer  their  separate  ways  to  the 
open  sea.  Captain  Marlin  Curtis  was  still 
on  deck  m  dripping  oil-skins,  after  an  un¬ 
broken  vigil,  but  there  was  no  weariness  in 
his  voice  as  he  said  to  the  mate: 

“We’re  apt  to  get  this  dirty  stuff  all  the 
way  down  Channel,  Mr.  Kent.  How  ^re 
the  men  taking  it?” 

“They  refill  to  go  below  at  all.  the 
crazy  niggers — just  hunted  for  a  dry  spot 
and  snoozed  between  w-atches.  They’ll  be 
all  wore  out  in  a  week.” 

“Not  with  that  spirit  in  them,”  laughed 
the  skipper.  “It’s  bound  to  shove  the  old 
Jane  along.” 

“One  snoozer  of  a  blow  after  another, 
that’s  what  we’re  up  against,”  grumbled 
the  mate.  “Well,  I  guess  it  won’t  make 
Jim  Edgerly  feel  any  too  chipper.  He’s 
slack  in  some  respects.  His  gear  and  can¬ 
vas  ain’t  in  the  shape  ours  is  to  stand  the 
racket,  and  his  crew  was  sulky  when  they 
left  port.  He  damns  ’em  promiscuous. 
He’ll  be  uglier  than  ever  on  this  voy¬ 
age.” 

“The  two  vessels  ought  to  sail  about 
alike.  I  gamble  on  beating  him,"  was  the 
captain’s  verdict,  and  he  did  not  mean  to 
boast. 

A  week  later  the  big  schooner  had  passed 
clear  of  reef  and  shoal  and  foreland  and  was 
r^ching  into  the  wide  Atlantic.  Head 
winds  and  battering  sfcas  had  tested  her  en¬ 
durance  and  the  fidelity  of  those  who  so 
stubbornly  drove  her  to  the  westward. 
They  were  wet  and  cold  and  haggard  for 
sleep,  yet  always  at  the  word  the  unwieldy 
sails  were  reefed  or  hauled  or  flattened 
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home  to  the  clamor  of  the  steam  winches 
and  the  banging  of  sheets  and  boom- 
tackles.  Captain  Curtis  had  lost  a  little 
of  his  care-free,  boyish  aspect  and  there 
was  not  so  much  noisy  laughter  in  the  fore¬ 
castle.  He  slept  in  his  clothes  and  seldom 
forsook  the  deck  for  more  than  a  couple  of 
hours. 

The  fatigue  and  anxiety  left  one  member 
of  the  crew  untouched.  This  was  Scotty, 
the  zealous  Airedale,  who  dashed  forward 
whenever  the  watches  were  changed  and 
barked  his  summons  to  the  men  to  rouse 
out  and  bear  a  hand.  They  swore  that  he 
knew  a  race  was  on,  and  the  weather  was 
never  too  heavy  to  keep  him  below.  When 
a  green  sea  broke  over  the  bulwark  and 
roared  along  the  deck  to  wash  the  be¬ 
draggled  Scotty  into  the  scuppers,  he 
floundered  out,  shook  himself,  and  looked 
about  for  a  sailor  who  might  be  loafing  on 
the  job.  “Splay-foot”  Simmons  was  wear¬ 
ing  shoes  by  now,  but  he  nervously  moved 
at  a  gallop  whenever  the  -Airedale  followed 
him  to  the  rigging.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  dog  earned  the  pay  of  a 
b^tswain  and  should  be  rated  as  such. 

There  came  at  length  a  fleeting  spell  of 
bright  weather  with  a  favoring  wind 
that  blew  strongly  over  a  blue  sea  carpeted 
with  foam.  The  tension  relaxed  while  the 
crew  sprawled  in  the  sunshine  and  let  the 
Jane  Wetherell  sweep  bravely  along.  At  night 
Marlin  Curtis  app)eared  on  deck  every  now 
and  then,  although  the  mates  were  compe¬ 
tent  to  handle  the  ship.  It  was  the  com¬ 
pulsion  of  habit.  Shortly  before  daylight 
he  climbed  out  of  his  cabin  for  one  of  these 
uneasy  promenades.  He  was  prodigiously 
drowsy,  like  a  man  walking  in  his  sleep. 

At  the  sound  of  his  step,  Scotty  jumped 
from  his  resting-place  beside  the  bed  and 
flitted  after  him  up  the  companionway. 
They  walked  to  and  fro,  the  dog  and  his 
master,  while  the  shadowy  vessel  lifted  to 
the  long  swing  of  the  seas.  After  all  the 
days  and  nights  of  conflict  it  soothed  the 
mind  to  feel  her  running  free.  Far  forward 
the  men  on  watch  were  singing  in  a  rich, 
deep-throated  harmony  a  refrain  that  was 
like  an  old  chantey: 

“Last  hawser’s  cast  an’  th’  tug  whistle’s 
bio  win’. 

Shore  growin’  dim  in  th’  mist  an’  th’  rain: 
Wide,  very  wide  is  th’  world  where  we’s  goin’, 
Long,  very  long  till  you  see  us  again.” 
Captain  Marlin  Curtis  moved  nearer  to 
listen,  and  his  thoughts  had  wandered  far. 
-As  he  came  to  the  narrow  stretch  of  quar¬ 
terdeck  between  the  cabin  and  the  low  rail, 
he  stumbled  over  a  ring-bolt.  He  was  less 
alert  than  usual.  Just  then  the  schooner 
rolled  far  down,  and  he  failed  to  recover 
himself.  For  an  instant  his  fingers  slid 
along  the  smooth  surface  of  the  rail  and 
then  he  pitched  forward,  headlong,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  grasp.  It  was  in¬ 
credibly  stupid  of  him  to  fall  overboard,  he 
was  saying  to  himself,  but  such  was  the 
fact.  A  templing  comber  strangled  his 
shout  as  he  went  imder,  and  he  was  left 
swimming  for  his  life  in  the  frothing  wake 
of  the  v^el.  He  had  heard,  while  he  was 
falling,  the  agonized  yelp  of  Scotty  and 
presently  he  fancied  that  he  caught  a  faint 
whine  of  entreaty.  It  seemed  to  come 
from  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Methodically  kicking  off  his  shoes  and 
squirming  out  of  his  heavy  reefer.  Marlin 
Curtis  wasted  no  strength  in  useless  ef¬ 
fort.  The  chill  of  the  water  benumbed 
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Scotty.  “We  may  be  water-logged,  but 
you  can’t  drown  us.” 

The  dog  whimpered  his  affection  and 
tried  to  scramble  up  on  the  buoy  which 
rolled  and  turned  and  baffled  his  efforts. 
The  flame  of  the  chemical  torch  had  be^ 
to  sputter  and  die,  and  the  darkness  was 
closii^  in  on  them.  The  youthful  vigor  of 
Marlin  Curtis  was  ebbing.  His  muscles 
were  cramped  and  he  shift^  the  burden  of 
the  weary  dog  who  was  so  manfully  en¬ 
deavoring  to  t^e  care  of  himself.  The  sea 
was  growing  rougher.  It  ran  in  swollen 
billows  which  broke  like  white  cataracts. 
More  than  once  they  buried  the  skipper 
and  his  dog,  but  they  emerged  and  still  hdd 
fast  to  the  buoy.  At  last  they  beheld  the 
intermittent  gleam  of  a  lantern  in  the  bow 
of  the  yawl. 

It  was  increasingly  difficult  for  Marlin 
Curtis  to  prevent  Scotty  from  being  washed 
away  from  him.  Help  was  almost  at  hand 
w'hen  a  cruel  sea  smote  them.  It  stamped 
them  under,  strove  to  drown  them.  When 
the  yawl  found  the  skipper,  and  the  sailors 
dragged  him  over  the  gunwale,  he  was  so 
nearly  unconscious  that  he  did  not  know 
that  the  dog  had  been  'wrenched  from  his 
grasp  in  this  last  struggle  for  survival 
The  boat  searched  in  vain  while  the  men 
yelled  and  whistled  for  their  lost  Scotty 
dawg.  They  fancied  they  heard  him  cry 
once  or  t'wice,  but  in  the  wind  and  the  sea 
and  the  black  night  he  was  blotte^  out. 
Very  sorrowfully  they  pulled  back  to  the 
schooner,  forgetting  to  give  thanks  for  the 
live  skipper.  Still  berating  himself  as  a 
clumsy  swab  for  falling  overboard,  Martin 
Curtis  crawled  into  his  bunk  and  slept  ten 
hours  on  end,  turning  out  little  the  worse 
for  the  misadventure. 


IT  WAS  a  different  ship,  however,  with 
Scotty  gone.  The  forecastle  believed  that 
the  luck  of  the  ship  had  vanished  with  him. 
Spirits  drooped  forlorn  and  the  work 
lagged.  “Splay-foot”  Simmons,  his  grudge 
forgotten,  said  to  the  second  mate  as  he 
shambled  aft  to  take  the  wheel: 

“That  fool  dawg  made  hisself  mighty 
free  with  mah  heels,  but  if  he’d  only  come 
back  he  kin  bite  mah  ear.  He  wuz  sut- 
tinly  th’  bes’  officer  in  this  yere  vessel.  How 
we  gwine  beat  th’  ol’  Henry  Dearborn  now?” 

These  emotional  children  of  the  sea  were 
of  the  (pinion  that  the  race  was  lost.  Loy¬ 
alty  to  Captain  Marlin  Curtis  constrained 
them  to  do  their  duty,  but  now  it  was 
merely  a  matter  of  getting  the  ship  across 
the  Western  Ocean.  At  night  ■when  the 
sheaves  whuied  in  a  block  or  a  halyard 
creaked  in  the  wind  they  heard  the  ghost 
of  poor  Scotty.  He  would  soon  forsake 
them,  no  doubt,  and  haunt  the  'wicked  ol’ 
Cap’n  Jim  Edgerly,  which  was  some  small 
consolation.  Marlin  Curtis  kept  his  sor- 
him  and  the  waves  broke  over  his  head,  but  canny  circle  of  illumination,  and  soon  row  to  himself,  but  it  was  poignant  and 
he  had  the  strength  and  courage  for  a  pro-  Curtis  fancied  he  could  see  a  dark  dot  abiding.  .\s  a  blundering,  bandy-legg^ 
longed  struggle.  The  ghostly  loom  of  the  slowly  moving  toward  it.  He  heaved  his  puppy,  Scotty  had  been  a  ^t  from  the  girl 
schooner  vanished  in  the  night,  but  a  red  shoulders  clear  of  the  water  and  shouted  at  home. 

spark  broke  into  flame  astern  of  her  and  with  all  the  breath  he  could  muster.  It  There  was  no  time  for  repining,  how- 
bumed  upon  the  heaving  ocean.  It  con-  was  a  yelp  that  came  back  from  Scotty,  ever,  for  the  Jane  Wetherell  lost  her  lucky 
veyed  a  message  of  hope  and  rescue.  The  weak  but  jubilant  and  undismayed.  They  weather  and  wrestled  wdth  boisterous  head 
mate  had  been  quick  to  release  and  fling  a  met  each  other  at  the  buoy,  and  Curtis  winds  day  after  day.  She  thrashed  through 
light-buoy  and  Curtis  swam  toward  it  with  clung  to  the  big  cork  ring  with  one  hand,  a  week  of  it,  and  then  came  another  re- 
a  steady  stroke.  Again  he  heard  that  piti-  while  he  supported  the  dog  with  the  other,  spite,  a  glorious  gale  astern  that  shouted 
ful  whine  and  he  knew  that  his  dog  had  fol-  They  floated  and  listened  until  the  wind  through  the  stays  and  made  the  top- 
lowed  him.  What  else  would  you  expect  brought  to  their  ears  the  thunder  of  can-  masts  bend  like  whips.  The  Jane  Wetherell 
of  Scotty,  thought  the  castaway.  Until  vas  and  blocks  and  the  harsh  uproar  of  the  foamed  at  fourteen  knots  under  a  hard,  blue 
death  do  us  part  was  the  only  code  he  winches.  The  Jane  Wetherell  had  been  sky,  her  soaring  canvas  strainerl  to  break- 
knew.  hove  to  and  Mr.  Kent  was  lowering  a  boat,  ing,  while  Marlin  Curtis  smiled  and  told 

The  flickering  light-buoy  threw  an  un-  “Cheer  up,  shipmate,”  said  Curtis  to  them  to  let  her  go. 


Tht  goni^ing  cooh 
^iehtd  the  tale 
ashore  and  elaborated 
tt  to  the  f o' castle. 
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It  was  late  in  one  of  these  brilliant  after¬ 
noons  when  the  look-out  in  the  bow  de¬ 
scried  a  lump  of  a  steamer  far  distant  ahead 
and  very  low  on  the  water.  He  sang  out 
and  Captain  Curtis  picked  his  glasses  off 
the  cabin  roof.  Soon  he  said  to  Mr.  Kent: 

“Something  wrong  with  that  chap. 
Down  by  the  head  and  crumpled  up  amid¬ 
ships  like  an  old  hat.” 

“Flying  a  distress  signal,  is  she,  sir?” 

“Not  that  I  can  make  out.  Abandoned,  1 
should  say.  Ease  off  a  little,  if  you  please, 
an’  we’ll  take  a  look  at  her.” 

The  schooner  edged  from  her  course  and 
bowled  toward  the  damaged  steamer,  which 
seemed  about  to  plimge  imder.  A  few 
miles  nearer  and  it  was  perceived  that  a 
ctJbsion  had  cut  her  almost  in  two.  An 
uncouth,  grimy  little  tramp  which  had 
seen  hard  service,  by  some  miracle  the 
rusty  bulkheads  aft  had  withstood  the 
pressure  of  the  sea  and  so  she  had  floated. 
There  were  no  signs  of  a  crew  aboard  of 
her.  One  could  imagine  them  madly  pil¬ 
ing  into  the  boats  before  the  steamer 
drt^pcd  out  from  imder  them. 

“By  rights  she  ought  tp  have  dove  to 
Davy  Jones  in  about  six  minutes,”  said 
Captain  Curtis,  the  glasses  at  his  eyes. 

“Shipis  are  like  women,”  gluirdy  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Kent.  “They  don’t  behave 
the  way  you  cal’late.  Well,  I  guess  we 
won’t  tarry  to  hold  no  obsequies.  A  bulk¬ 
head  ’ll  go  bang  and  she’ll  sink  like  a 
plimunet.” 

“Very  w’ell,  haul  on  your  course  again,” 
said  the  skipper  as  he  glanced  aloft.  The 
weight  of  the  w’ind  was  formidable  and 
dark  clouds  were  banking  in  the  west. 
Seamanship  in  a  six-masted  schooner  is  an 
art  unto  itself.  The  time  to  shorten  sail  is 
before  your  vessel  runs  away  with  you. 
The  Jane  WethereU  wallowed  wildly  as  she 
fled,  and  the  following  seas  threatened  to 
pile  over  her  stem.  Marlin  Curtis  gazed 
once  more  at  the  derelict,  expiecting  to  see 
her  vanish  before  his  eyes.  ‘  He  jumped  for 
the  glasses,  uttered  a  sharp  exclamation, 
and  stared  as  though  he  had  forgotten  the 
urgent  stress  of  his  own  ship. 

“There  is  something  alive  on  that 
drowning  hooker,”  he  cried.  “Ah,  there  it 
k  again.  See  it,  Mr.  Kent,  way  aft,  on  the 
turtle-back?  By  George,  those  square- 
heads  left  their  dog  almrd  when  they 
abandoned  ship.” 

Tie  word  passed  along  the  deck  of  the 
Jane  WethereU,  and  the  seamen,  open- 


gale  o’  wind  behind  us?  We’re  liable  to 
jiunp  the  sticks  out  of  her.  And  we’ll 
smash  a  boat  if  we  try  to  board  that 
derelict.” 

“Do  you  want  me  to  call  you  a  damn 
quitter?”  replied  the  youthful  shipmaster, 
with  a  flash  of  the  temper  which  Captain 
Jim  Edgerly  had  evoked  in  the  old  Flem¬ 
ish  tavern.  “I’m  going  to  get  that  dog, 
understand?” 

“It’s  your  vessel,  not  mine,”  muttered 
the  mate.  “We  won’t  get  hove  to  and 
smugged  down  before  dark.  Aye,  I’ll  do 
as  I’m  told.” 

“Obey  orders  if  you  break  owners,” 
cheerfully  retorted  the  master  of  the  Jane 
W etherdl.  “You  bet  your  boots  this  fa  my 
ship,  so  go  to  it.” 

The  task  was  bold  and  hazardous,  to 
bring  this  great  schooner  around,  with 
her  staggering  press  of  canvas,  and  a  wind 
that  heaped  the  sea  in  weltering  hills  and 
valleys.  It  was  a  nimble,  eager  crew,’,  how¬ 
ever,  that  waded  through  cascades  of 
w’ater  on  deck  or  swayed  far  out  on  the 
foot-ropes  of  the  bowsprit.  To  them  the 
errand  was  not  in  the  least  quixotic  or  sen¬ 
timental.  It  was  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world,  to  risk  losing  an  ocean  race  for 
the  sake  of  a  perishing  dog.  They  toiled 
and  dared  and  shouted  while  Captain  Mar¬ 
lin  Curtis  handled  the  ship  with  the  splen¬ 
did  skill  and  caution  of  a  man  fit  to  com¬ 
mand.  Watchfully  he  brought  her  through 
each  critical  stage  until,  without  loss  of 
spars  or  canvas,  the  Jane  WethereU  pitched 
and  rolled  to  leeward  of  the  dying  freight 
steamer. 

The  day  w’as  ended,  but  a  rift  in  the 
clouds  revealed  a  farewell,  radiant  glow. 
To  the  southw’ard  there  appeared  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  sheen  of  a  vessel’s  sails.  Hull 
down  and  under  though  she  was.  Marlin 
Curtis  was  able  to  di^em  the  six  masts, 
and  he  knew  that  the  Henry  Dearborn  was 
pelting  along  to  the  w’estward  before  this 
kindly  gale,  three  hundred  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  as  long  as  it  should  blow.  Mr. 
Kent  caught  this  same  glimpse  of  the  other 
schooner  and  Le  shook  his  head  with  an  air 
melancholy  beyond  words.  He  could 
make  certain  allowances  for  youth,  but 
this  was  too  much. 

“You’re  right  about  sending  a  boat 
away,”  the  skipper  told  him.  “It  can’t  be 
done.  I’ll  t:ake  your  word  for  that.  The 
sea  will  have  to  moderate.  Perhaps  we 
can  try  it  later  to-night.” 


sailors  of  the  Jane  WethereU.  It  was  al¬ 
most  certain  that  the  stricken  freighter 
would  founder  before  morning,  but  even 
the  hardened  gamblers  of  the  schooner’s 
forecastle  refill  to  bet  on  it.  Through 
the  night  nobody  knew  whether  or  not  the 
dog  and  his  precarious  refuge  had  been 
obliterated. 

By  daybreak  the  Jane  WethereU  had 
drifted  miles  to  leeward,  and  it  was  the 
work  of  hours  to  beat  up  to  her  station. 
The  wreck  of  a  steamer  was  still  afloat.  It 
defied  all  common  sense.  The  w’ay  of  a 
ship  upon  the  sea  fa  beyond  all  understand¬ 
ing.  It  was  dangerous  to  launch  a  boat, 
but  the  seamen  of  the  WethereU  covJA  no 
longer  be  denied.  The  sea  was  a  little 
smoother  and  they  tumbled  into  the  yawl 
as  soon  as  the  captain  granted  permission. 
Mr.  Kent  went  in  charge,  still  grumbling, 
but  inwardly  proud  of  the  fact  that  he 
could  handle  a  small  boat  better  than  any 
man  in  the  ship. 

They  got  clear  of  the  schooner  with 
whole  skins  and  warily  approached  the  der¬ 
elict,  which  was  swept  by  the  seas  like  a 
half-tide  rock.  Captain  Curtis  saw  them 
swing  in  close  and  then  bend  desperately  at 
the  oars  to  avoid  being  crushed.  It  looked 
as  though  they  must  give  it  up,  but  just 
then  the  waiting  dog  jumped  from  the 
shattered  bulwark  and  plopped  into  a  wave. 
A  seaman  deftly  yanked  him  inboard  and 
the  others  cheered  frantically.  Even  the 
stolid  Mr.  Kent  waved  his  cap  in  air. 
They  came  tugging  back  to  the  schooner  in 
clouds  of  spray,  and  the  yawl  was  hooked 
on  and  hoisted  at  the  cost  of  some  splin¬ 
tered  planks. 

The  dripping  sailors  passed  out  a  wet 
mop  of  a  dog  which  wagged  the  stump 
of  a  tail,  pluckily  stood  on  its  own  four  feet, 
and  barked  its  thanks.  Apparently  the  fore¬ 
castle  had  gone  raving  mad.  Men  were 
hugpng  and  pounding  each  other  and 
wiping  their  eyes  for  tears  and  laughter. 
Captain  Marlin  Curtis  ran  forward,  and  the 
dog  made  for  him  at  a  wobbling,  uncertain 
gait.  It  was  an  Airedale,  and  the  skipper 
halted  to  stare  with  an  expression  of  the 
silliest  bewilderment.  As  though  in  a 
trance,  he  stooped,  patted  the  dog,  and  fin¬ 
gered  the  brass  plate  on  the  collar. 

“My  God,  Scotty,  you  tramp,  what  kind 
of  a  resurrection  fa  this?”  and  there  was 
awe  in  the  master’s  accents.  “Maybe  there 
was  something  in  the  spook  stuff,  but  you 
feel  like  a  real  dog  and  you  smeU  like  one.” 


mouthed,  shaded  their  eyes  with  their 
hands.  It  was  their  judgment  that  any 
seafaring  men  who  would  leave  their  dog 
bdiind  to  die  deserved  to  roast  in  hell  for  a 
million  years.  The  cook  said  much  more 
than  this.  Marlin  Curtis  heard  fragments 
of  their  vehement  discussion  and  he  turned 
to  two  of  his  dusky  hands  who  sweated  at 
the  wheel. 

“Feel  the  same  way,  Aleck?  How  about 
you,  Charlie?” 

“Yes,  suh,  Cap’n,  it  fa  sure  low-down  an’ 
omery.  Mebbe  they  kinder  forgot  th’ 
dawg  in  th’  ’citement.  Mighty  sad  doin’s, 
Cap’n,  fo’  US-all  to  go  boomin’  by.” 

“I  think  so  myself,”  exclaimed  young 
Captain  Curtis.  “We  ow’e  it  to  Scotty  to 
pki  up  that  pup  yonder.  We’ll  have  to 
wear  ship,  Mr.  Kent.” 

The  mate  was  astonished  and  stood  hesi- 
ttot.  He  was  never  an  impulsive  man  and 
his  wits  were  slow. 

“I\’ear  ship?”  he  echoed.  “With  this 
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“Wait  here,  do  you  mean?  It  may  blow 
harder.” 

“Yes,  wait  until  I  get  that  dog  off,  or  the 
steamer  sinks,”  grimly  answer^  the  very 
young  man. 

“.And  lose  five  thousand  dollars?”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  hard-headed  mate.  “I  s’pose 
you  noticed  that  Cap’n  Jim  Edgerly  fa 
slammin’  to  the  west’ard  to  beat  all  hell.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Kent,”  said  Marlin  Curtis,  in 
a  frank  burst  of  confidence,  “I  am  an  idiot 
in  your  eyes,  but  I’d  rather  lose  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  than  to  hate  myself  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.  Did  you  ever  feel  that  way?” 

“I  dunno,  sir.  I  guess  I  have.  When  a 
man  comes  to  my  age,  he  can  remember 
things  that  he  wishes  hadn’t  happened. 
Some  of  ’em  hurt  deep.” 

Before  the  winter  twilight  faded,  they 
saw  the  dog  still  far  aft  on  the  derelict  and 
they  thought  they  heard  his  bark  come 
down  the  wind.  He  expected  them  to 
stand  by.  This  was  quite  evident  to  the 
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The  ghost  dog’s  adoring  eyes  shone  like 
jewels  through  the  matted  fringe  of  hair. 
He  licked  the  skipper’s  hand,  barked  a 
greeting,  and  then  turned  to  survey  the 
deck.  Duty  came  first.  The  crew  was 
idling,  as  Srotty  instantly  noted.  Wearily 
he  trotted  over  to  the  nearest  group  and 
singled  out  “Splay-foot”  Simmons,  who 
hastily  went  about  his  business.  The  oth¬ 
ers  took  the  hint  and,  discipline  again  en¬ 
forced,  Scotty  halted  at  the  galley  door  and 
asked  the  cook  for  his  breakfast.  Captain 
Marlin  Curtis  followed  him  and  stood  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  still  with  that 
utterly  foolish  air.  The  practical  Mr.  Kent, 
who  had  been  pondering  the  problem  dur¬ 
ing  the  trip  in  the  yawl,  walk^  forward  to 
announce: 

“Stood  jrou  on  your  beam-ends,  has  it, 
Cap’n?  You’re  bright  enough  to  figger  it 
out,  same  as  I  did.  It’ll  come  to  you  in  a 
minute.  That  little  freighter  must  have 
been  just  astern  of  us  the  morning  you 


BOUND  TO  THE  WESTWARD 


stepped  overboard.  Day  was  abnost 
breajring,  remember?” 

“.\nd  she  sighted  the  dog  and  picked  him 
up,”  said  Curtis.  “The  n^cal  swims  like  a 
fish.  You  were  with  me  once  when  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  ship’s  launch  down  the  Kenne¬ 
bec.  Head  winds  held  that  steamer  back. 
She  was  a  low-powered  tub,  and  we  finally 
overhauled  her.  With  this  last  breeze  of 
wind  we  were  doing  two  knots  to  her  one.” 

“Exactly,”  agre^  the  mate.  “The  col¬ 
lision  happened  at  night,  most  likely,  and 
the  dog  got  overlooked  when  they  tumbled 
out  of  the  vessel.  They  didn’t  mean  to  de¬ 
sert  him.  W’ell,  those  niggers  of  ours  are 
singin’  a  different  tune.  Luck  has  come 
back  to  the  old  Jane.” 

“We  need  it,  Mr.  Kent.  Jim  Edgerly  is 
walloping  the  Henry  Dearborn  along,  and 
he  is  two  hundred  good  miles  ahead  of  us.” 

The  schooner  swung  off  to  spread  sail 
again  in  a  stem  chase.  Joyous  and  confi¬ 
dent,  the  foremast  hands  were  singing  the 
old  deep-water  chorus: 

“Sally’s  teeth  is  white  an’  pearly. 

Heigh,  ho.  roll  an’  go. 

Her  eyes  is  blue,  her  hair  is  curly, 

Spen’  aiah  money  on  Sally  BrowTj.” 

Yes,  good  fortune  smiled  on  the  stanch 
Jane  Wetherell.  Easterly  winds  continued 
to  blow  her  homeward,  but  somewhere  be^ 
yond  her  the  Henry  Dearborn  was  also  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  this  imusual  weather.  It 
was  helping  one  vessel  as  much  as  the 
other,  and  Marlin  Curtis  frowned  when  he 
thought  of  that  lead  of  two  hundred  miles. 
He  crowded  his  ship  as  she  had  never  been 
driven  before,  but  he  saved  her  from  dis¬ 


aster  by  the  intuitive  vigilance  and  caution 
that  stamped  him  as  a  superb  seaman. 
When  the  Atlantic  coast  was  less  than  five 
himdred  miles  away  and  passing  steamers 
signaled  that  the  other  six-master  was 
still  ahead  of  him,  he  was  ready  to  confess 
himself  beaten. 

These  last  days  at  sea  were  bitter  with 
the  winter’s  cold  and  the  spray  froze  as  it 
fell.  Captain  Ciutis  was  on  deck  when  a 
bleak  and  windy  sunrise  made  visible  a  six- 
masted  schooner  close  at  hand.  Two  of  her 
topmasts  were  gone  and  the  great  lower 
sails  were  split  or  tattered,  three  of  them 
reefed  to  save  what  canvas  remained. 
Captain  Jim  Edgerly  stood  upon  the  poop, 
stolid  and  burly,  but  he  asked  no  aid  nor 
waved  a  greeting.  Ice  sheathed  the  decks 
and  rigging  in  a  glittering  armor,  and  the 
crew,  huddled  at  the  galley  door,  gazed  in 
sullen  dejection  at  the  Jane  Wetherell  as 
she  rushed  past.  Marlin  Curtis  flourished 
his  cap,  but  there  was  no  response.  He 
read  the  story  with  a  glance  and  said  to  the 
mate: 

“She  ran  away  with  him.  He  carried  on 
too  long.  .\nd  his  men  curled  up  and  quit.” 

“.\11  in  the  game.  sir.  You  are  the  bet¬ 
ter  sailor,”  quietly,  truthfully  observ'ed 
Mr.  Kent.  “Jim  Edgerly  cracked,  same  as 
you  figgered  he  might.  He  mishandled  his 
vessel  and  he  pays  the  price.  You’ve 
licked  him  fair  and  square.” 

Marlin  Curtis  went  into  the  cabin  and 
cocked  his  heels  upon  the  table  while  he 
smoked  his  pipe  and  occasionally  spoke  to 
the  wistfully  attentive  Scotty,  who  seemed 
to  agree  with  his  reflections.  From  the 
safe  the  youthful  skipper  withdrew  an  en¬ 


velope  and  read  the  document  which  the 
group  of  sedate  shipmates  had  signed  as 
witnesses  in  the  .\ntwerp  tavern.  It  was 
Captain  Jim  Edgerly ’s  order  on  the  man¬ 
aging  owner  for  five  thousand  dollars,  pay¬ 
able  if  the  Henry  Dearborn  should  finkh 
behind  the  Jane  Wetherell  on  the  westward- 
bound  passage. 

“He  is  growing  old,  Scotty,”  murmured 
Marlin  Curtis,  “and  he  will  be  out  of  a  job 
before  long.  We  put  the  harpoon  mto 
him.  all  right,  but  I  don’t  know  about 
twisting  it.  He  kicked  you,  but  you  are  a 
good  sport.  .\re  you  ready  to  caU  it  quits, 
if  I  will?” 

The  .\iredale  barked  approval.  Marlin 
Curtis  laughed  and  tore  the  documents  to 
bits.  When  he  sought  the  deck,  the  rugged 
headlands  of  the  Maine  coast  were  lifting 
mistily  from  the  ocean.  The  schooner  ran 
with  a  buoyant,  eager  surge  and  stride  un¬ 
til,  like  a  ^b  of  crimson  paint,  the  Port¬ 
land  lightship  glowed  against  the  dmk 
shore  of  Cape  Elizabeth.  Soon  a  tug  came 
trailing  a  Imnner  of  smoke,  and  the  Jane 
Wetherell,  lofty,  noble,  unmarred  by  the  ot- 
deals  of  the  sea,  began  to  fold  her  mighty 
wings. 

.\s  the  tug  drew  near  to  pass  a  hawsa, 
Marlin  Curtis  saw  that  a  girl  was  standing 
beside  the  wheel-house.  His  sweetheart 
was  waiting  to  welcome  her  sailorman  home 
from  the  sea.  His  boyish,  resolute  face 
was  radiant  with  love  and  pride  and  won¬ 
derment.  The  happy  .Airedale  nuzzled  his 
hand  and  he  said  aloud: 

“Poor  old  Jim  Edgerly!  Scotty,  boy,  it 
has  all  come  our  way — everything  in  this 
blessed  world  that’s  worth  having.” 


Jewels 


By  David  ?^orton 


The  sea  has  worn  her  ships  like  precious  stones 
That  marked  her  bosom’s  tremulous 
vmrest ; 

.\nd  for  their  loss  no  pendant  moon  atones 
That  rides  eternally  upon  her  breast. 

For  simk  armadas  or  a  little  boat 
She  still  is  wistful  as  a  jeweled  queen. 

Who  bears  the  burning  memory  at  her  throat. 

Of  barque  and  sloop  and  brilliant  brigan¬ 
tine. 

The  epic  chanted  to  each  sounding  cave 
Is  aJl  of  fleets  gone  down  by  lonely  shores. 

The  shining  spars,  the  sails,  the  light  they  gave 
Now  scattered  darkly  on  her  grievous  floors— 
And  all  the  sea’s  long  moan  is  like  a  sigh 
For  ruined  ships  remembered  where  they  lie. 


The  Figurehead 

By  Charles  Buxton  Going 


WH.\T  weary  \igil.  Lady,  do  you  keep. 

Fixing  that  dingy  window  with  your  gaze 
.Athirst  to  see  the  long  gray  billow  leap 
Out  of  the  mist,  or  trace  the  sky-limned  stays 
.And  jib-boom,  heaving  in  their  giant  sweep? 

Breathless,  the  burning  strip  of  pavement  lies 
Ten  stifling  fathom  narrow.  From  the  quay 
Quivering  heat  and  ceaseless  clangor  rise — 

Yet  still  the  hold  yawns,  empty;  still  sits  he. 
Crouched  in  that  dirt-dimmed  office,  spider-wise. 

Weaving  his  crafty  web  behind  the  pane. 

Spinning  shrewd  charters,  practising  his  wiles. 
Sucking  the  pennies — while  you  languid,  fain 
To  sight  Barbados  and  the  Windward  Isles 
Wrapp^  in  the  rolling  purple  of  the  Main! 
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emesis 


OUR  hero  is  not  a  roniantic 
figure. 

He  is  about  five  feet  six  and 
weighs  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  His  muscles  are  not 
what  they  should  be,  he  has  a 
bit  of  a  stomach,  and  his  features  are  neither 
particularly  good  nor  particularly  bad.  Just 
commonplace. 

When  this  story  opens,  he  was  earning 
about  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  and 
living  in  an  apartment  on  Washington 
Heii^ts.  He  had  a  wife  and  two  children, 
made  an  honest  return  on  his  income  tax, 
and  during  the  war  bought  a  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds,  which  he 
had  not  quite  paid  for,  contributed  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  War  Camp  Community, 
the  Salvation  Army  and  all  the  other  war 
activities. 

He  was,  and  is,  briefly,  bourgeois,  loves 
his  family,  believes  in  his  coimtry,  thinks 
Bolshevism  rot,  but  isn’t  worried  about  it, 
and,  except  for  the  events  about  to  be  nar¬ 
rated,  lived,  and  still  does,  a  life  that  is 
without  much  high  romance.  His  age  is 
forty-five.  His  name,  Henry  Perkins. 

Late  in  1919  an  aunt  of  Henry’s  died. 
On  W’ednesday,  January  7,  1920,  a  letter 
from  the  lawyer  for  her  estate  came  to  the 
Perkins  flat,  and  he  found  it  on  his  return 
from  the  office  at  six-thirty  in  the  evening. 

That  had  been  a  trying  day  for  Henry. 
Business  at  the  office  had  been  heavy,  a  lot 
of  little  things  had  gone  wrong,  and  he  was 
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H  as  a  Busy  D 

By  Berton  Braley 
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tired  and  somewhat  nervously  irritable 
before  lunch-time.  That  hour  had  been 
disturbed  by  a  slight  ruction  with  ah 
insolent  cloak-room  boy  and  by  a  few' 
words  with  an  overbearing  w’aiter.  Henry 
returned  to  the  office  in  an  unplacid  mood, 
which  was  not  improved  by  various  diffi¬ 
culties  that  obtruded  themselves  during  the 
afternoon,  and  he  did  not  get  away  until 
five-thirty. 

On  the  street  he  was  almost  run  down 
by  a  reckless  motorist,  and  in  the  sub¬ 
way  he  was  nearly  knocked  over  by  a 
young  rough  who  rushed  madly  for  a 
crowded  express.  Henry  was  then 
slammed  into  a  packed  train  by  a  huge 
guard,  stood  all  the  way  home  next  a  man 
who  coughed  in  his  face,  and  almost  had 
the  breath  knocked  out  of  him  by  one  of 
those  hurried  individuals  who  tri^  to  get 
into  the  car  before  Henry  got  off. 

To  Henry’s  credit  it  must  be  said  that 
when  he  reached  his  apartment  he  did  not 
take  his  irritation  out  on  his  family,  but 
kissed  his  wife,  as  he  had  done  for  tw’enty 
years,  and  greeted  his  boy,  eighteen,  and 
his  daughter,  fifteen,  w-ith  paternal  affection. 

Then  he  opened  his  letter. 

As  Henry  read,  a  slow  grin  spread  over 
his  face.  There  was'  a  peculiar  combina¬ 
tion  of  malice,  triumph  and  anticipation 
in  that  grin. 

“What  is  it,  Henry?”  said  Mrs.  Perkins. 
“Good  news?  Something  seems  to  please 
you.” 


Now  any  other  evening  Henry  would 
probably  have  handed  the  letter  over  to  his 
wife.  But  on  this  occasion  he  did  nothing 
of  the  sort. 

“Oh,  nothing  much,”  he  answered,  put¬ 
ting  the  letter  in  his  pocket.  “Just  a  note 
from  Aunt  Mattie’s  lawyer,  telling  me, 
w'hat  I  always  thought,  that  the  estate 
wouldn’t  any  more  than  pay  its  debts — 
including  his  fpes,  of  course.”  ' 

“Well,  I  didn’t  expect  it  would  be  more,” 
his  wife  commented,  “so  there’s  no  reason 
to  be  disaj^inted.  Still,  I  don’t  see  just 
why  you  should  look  pleased.” 

“I  was  only  relieved  that  she  didn’t 
leave  us  any  of  that  horrible  furniture  she 
had  in  her  parlor,”  Henry  explained,  and 
his  wife  seemed  satisfied. 

But  the  truth  b,  that  letter  gave  Henry 
an  idea,  or  rather  it  brought  into  the 
realm  of  the  practical  a  certain  dream  he  had 
cherished  for  years,  the  sort  of  dream  one 
nurses  and  coddles  as  a  glorious  impossi¬ 
bility  whose  fulfilment  one  imagines  as  joy 
ineffable,  but  unattainable.  Up  to  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  Henry  had  been  one 
of  the  clan  the  beatitudes  tell  us  shall 
inherit  the  earth,  but  from  that  moment 
the  long-suffering  meekness  of  Henry  Per¬ 
kins  was  to  be  something  else  again. 

One  of  Henry  Perkins’s  pleasures  was 
'  attendance  at  prize-fights,  euphembtically 
called  “boxing  contests”  under  the  state 
law.  He  belonged  to  an  organization  named 
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the  “Halcyon  Athletic  Club,”  which  staged 
bouts  every  Wednesday  night,  and  Henry 
would  not  have  missed  one  of  those  affairs 
for  much  money.  He  was  a  fight  fan  of 
the  first  water  and  had  come  to  know, 
by  sight  or  to  speak  to,  most  of  the  local 
champions  of  all  weights  and  sizes. 

The  historic  evening  of  the  receipt  of 
his  letter  happened,  as  you  will  recall,  to 
be  Wednesday,  and  after  finishing  his  din¬ 
ner  Henry  left  for  the  athletic-club  arena. 
The  main  bout  was  to  be  a  four-round  af¬ 
fair  between  Knockout  Dugan — n6e  Isadore 
Oppenheim — and  One-Round  Hooley — nie 
Hooley.  They  were  light  heavyweights 
and  both  sluggers. 

However,  it  was  not  a  very  interesting 
bout.  One-Round  Hooley  lived  up  to  his 
name — in  fact,  he  stepp^  into  the  ring, 
shook  hands  with  Dugan,  the  gong  rang, 
and  Hooley  hit  Dugan  under  the  left  side 
of  the  jaw,  lifted  him  two  feet  in  the  air. 
and  w^ed  out  of  the  ring  and  into  his 
dressing-room  while  Dugan’s  seconds  were 
bringing  him  back  from  dreamland. 

One-Round  Hooley  will  be  a  champion 
some  day — but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  story. 

After  the  bout  Henry  Perkins  looked  up 
the  manager  of  the  club  and  told  him  he 
wanted  to  see  One-Round  Hooley. 

“All  right;  go  back  to  the  dressin’-room,” 
said  that  dignitary.  “You’ll  find  him 
there.” 

OF  WHAT  transpired  in  that  dressing- 
room  you  shall  hear  later,  but  the  thing 
that  now  concerns  us  is  that  when  Henry 
Perkins  entered  the  subway  station  the 
next  morning  he  was  met  by  One-Round 
Hooley,  in  a  neat  blue  serge  suit,  looking 
like  the  husky,  clear-eyed,  pleasant-faced 
boy  that  he  was,  and  not  at  all  as  prize¬ 
fighters  are  supposed  to  look — but  seldom 
do. 

They  entered  the  train  together,  for  at 
this  point  on  the  line  so  dignified  a  word  as 
“entered”  is  entirely  proper.  The  journey 
down-town  was  without  event  until  they 
reached  Ninety-sixth  Street,  when  Henry 
and  Hooley  got  up  to  give  their  seats  to 
two  middle-aged  women  with  gray  hair. 
Into  One  Round’s  seat  the  larger  of  the 
two  women  settled;  into  Henry  Perkins’s 
seat  flopped  a  fat  and  heavy-jowled  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  Hebraic  persuasion. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Henry  cour¬ 
teously.  “I  gave  that  seat  to  this  lady.” 

“Well,  wot  of  it?”  said  the  fat  man. 
“I  got  it.  You  think  you  own  this  seat, 
ain’t  it?” 

Henry  jerked  his  head  ever  so  slightly 
in  the  direction  of  the  usurper.  One- 
Round  Hooley  took  the  man  by  the  necktie 
and  several  of  his  chins,  brought  him  to 
his  feet,  held  him  off  at  a  convenient  dis¬ 
tance,  and  then  planted  a  sharp  blow  to 
what  probably  was  the  point  of  his  chin 
before  he  hid  it. 

The  form — if  you  call  it  a  form — of  the 
fat  man  sank  gently  to  the  floor. 

“Madam,”  said  Henry,  “will  you  oblige 
me  by  taking  your  seat?” 

The  lady  obliged  him,  and  at  about  the 
same  instant  six  men  who  had  been  hidden 
behind  newspapers  rose  and  offered  seats  to 
women  standing  near  them.  The  fat 
man  still  reclined  on  the  floor. 

When  the  guard  came  over  to  see  what 
had  ha[g)ened,  Henry  Perkins  explained 
that  the  gentleman  on  the  floor  had  fainted 
and  woiild  presently  come  to.  Hooley, 


prepared  for  the  occasion,  thrust  a  bottle 
of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  under  the 
man’s  nose  and  he  revived.  Hooley  helped 
him  to  his  feet. 

“Arrest  him,  arrest  him,”  the  fat  man 
began,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  sufficiently 
to  speak,  “he  hit  me!” 

“How  about  it?”  asked  the  guard. 
“Did  you  hit  him?” 

“Me,”  said  Hooley.  “Why  should  I 
hit  him?  Anybody  see  me  hit  him?” 

He  looked  inquiringly  around  among  the 
near-by  passengers.  Those  who  weren’t 
reading  new'spapers  with  extraordinary 
interest  answer^  his  sunny  grin  with 
appreciative  smiles. 

A  young  newspaper  man  spoke  up; 
“The  gentleman,”  he  said,  “is  simply 
suffering  from  a  shock.” 

The  guard  went  back  to  his  place,  the 
fat  man  rubbed  his  chin  and  glared  at 
Hooley  and  Perkins  and  muttered  to  him¬ 
self.  But  though  four  or  five  women  suc¬ 
cessively  slid  into  seats  near  him  when 
men  gave  them  up,  he  remained  standing 
the  rest  of  the  way. 

As  they  start^  to  leave  the  car  at 
Union  Square,  two  men  disregarded  the 
request  of  the  guard  to  “let  ’em  off,” 
and  slammed  and  pushed  against  Henry’s 
not  too  powerful  frame.  .Almost  simul¬ 
taneously  the  breath  departed  from  both  of 
them,  as  Hooley  planted  a  right  and  left 
precisely  in  the  pit  of  their  stomachs. 
They  were  short-arm  jabs,  which  traveled 
not  more  than  six  inches,  but  the  two  men 
careened  backward,  and  the  rest  of  the 
onrushing  crowd  stood  aside  and  “let 
’em  off  first”  as  the  guard  was  requesting. 

There  was  no  shouting  for  aiTest  this 
time;  the  two  men  couldn’t  shout.  They 
tottered  over  to  the  bench  and  endeavored 
to  recover  the  power  of  breathing. 

Henry  Perkins,  with  his  six-foot  coadju¬ 
tor  at  hb  side,  stalked  out  of  the  station. 
That  b,  Henry  stalked,  for  he  was  .as 
cocky  over  the  incident  as  though  the 
blows  were  hb  own.  Hooley  only  grinned 
and  followed. 

At  hb  office  door  Henry  left  Hooley 
and  plunged  into  hb  morning’s  work. 
.\nd  he  did  it  with  a  zest  which  made  the 
stenographers  hustle  to  keep  pace,  and 
which  caused  the  office  boy  to  confide  to 
the  telephone  girl: 

“Say,  Old  Hank  b  sure  buzzin’  thb 
mornin’.  All  kinds  of  pep.  Musta  had 
a  shot  in  the  arm  or  somethin’.  If  he 
keeps  goin’  thb  clip  right  along,  he’ll  be 
takin’  the  sales-manager’s  job  away  from 
him.” 

Of  course  Henry  hadn’t  a  shot  in  the 
arm,  but  his  vicarious  effacement  of  three 
nuisances  of  the  sort  he  had  suffered  from 
meekly  all  hb  working  career  had  done 
something  to  hb  soul  or  hb  mind  or  his 
character.  He  was  chuckling  to  himself 
all  the  morning  as  he  worked.  He  felt 
younger,  fitter,  happier  than  for  a  decade. 

Noon  came  before  he  realized  it,  and  he 
clapped  on  his  hat  and  briskly  de¬ 
parted  for  Dorman’s,  where  the  day  before 
he  had  his  “run  in”  with  the  hat-boy  and 
the  waiter. 

Hooley  met  him  at  the  door  and  they 
went  in  together.  Now  the  trouble  the 
day  before  had  started  w'hen  Henry 
rebelled  against  checking  hb  coat.  But 
the  struggle  had  been  brief.  The  check¬ 
room  bandit  had  taken  the  garment  away 
from  him,  and  Henry,  cursing  hb  weakness 
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and  meekness,  had  paid  the  triumphant 
and  truculent  boy  ten  cents  to  get  it  back.^ 
again  when  lunch  was  over. 

Hooley  had  no  overcoat,  for  the  day 
happened  to  be  fairly  mild.  He  wore  a 
soft  cap  which  he  had  thrust  into  hb  coat 
pocket.  The  hat-boy  darted  at  Henry  and 
seized  hb  coat. 

“I  don’t  believe  I’ll  check  it  to-day,” 
Henry  said  firmly. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  mus’  check.  It  b  the 
rule,”  the  boy  insbted,  trying  to  take  the 
coat  by  main  force. 

A  great  hand  reached  over  and  took 
the  hat-boy  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and 
lifted  him  into  the  air. 

“Where’ll  I  hit  him,  boss?”  asked 
Hooley. 

“Don’t  hit  him,  spank  him,”  said  Henry 
Perkins,  and  at  the  word  Hooley  marched 
over  with  the  hat  bandit  to  a  convenient 
chair,  laid  the  kicking  creature  over  hb 
knee  and  spanked  him  hard,  while  a  little 
knot  of  interested  patrons  of  the  restaurant 
stood  around  and  applauded. 

I  ''HE  manager,  hearing  the  cries  of  the 
A  check-boy,  rushed  into  the  group, 
“What’s  this?  What’s  thb?”  he  de¬ 
manded  importantly. 

“We’re  just  reasoning  with  your  hat- 
boy,”  said  Henry.  “He  thought  I  was 
going  to  check  my  coat,  and  we  had  to 
convince  him  otherwise.” 

“Rule  of  the  house,”  said  the  manager, 
“got  to  check  your  coat.” 

Hooley  set  the  now  weeping  boy — he 
was  thirty-five  if  a  day — down  off  his 
knee  and  stood  up  beside  Henry. 

He  poked  the  manager  gently  in  the 
soft  part  of  hb  anatomy: 

“No,”  he  mused,  “it  wouldn’t  do. 
He’s  too  flabby,  boss.  I  wouldn’t  dare 
hit  him  hard.  I  guess  he’s  got  a  weak 
heart,  and  I  don’t  want  murder  on  my 
conscience.” 

He  felt  the  manager’s  arm. 

“Jelly,”  he  mus^,  “jelly  and  lard.” 
The  manager  squeaked — yes,  that  b  the 
word — with  pain  in  the  grip  of  the  pugi- 
Ibt’s  mighty  fingers. 

“You  see,”  nodded  Hooley  to  Perkins, 
“I  just  take  hold  of  him  friendly  like  and 
he  thinks  I’m  hurting  him.  I  guess  we’ll 
just  let  him  die  of  fatty  degeneration, 
boss.  Whaddyuh  say?  Bring  your  coat 
and  we’ll  go  in  and  eat.” 

Neither  Hooley  nor  Perkins  realized 
that  the  prize-fighter  was  filching  stuff 
Dick  Heldar  had  used  on  the  pursy  art- 
editor  who  thought  he  was  going  to  steal 
Dick’s  pictures  in  “The  Light  That 
Failed,”  but  they  saw  that  the  result  was 
good.  The  manager,  pale  and  trembling, 
uttered  no  further  word  as  the  pair  went 
in  to  their  meal. 

The  waiter  was  a  man  quite  as  big  and 
much  more  burly  than  Hooley.  And 
when,  the  meal  finished,  Henry  dealt  out  a 
careful  ten  per  cent,  of  the  check,  the  servi¬ 
tor  swept  it  into  his  palm  and  turned  away 
without  a  word. 

“Just  a  minute,”  said  Henry  pleasantly. 
“Haven’t  you  forgotten  something?  What 
b  it  that  he  has  forgotten,  Hooley?” 

“Hb  manners,  I  think,”  replied  the 
pugilist. 

“Where  do  you  get  that  stuff?”  growled 
the  waiter. 

“My  friend  means,”  suggested  Heniy, 
“that  it  would  be  the  part  of  courtesy  for 
you  to  acknowledge  my  fair  tip  with  a 
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pleasant  ‘thank  you.’  And  even  to  help 
me  on  with  my  coat.” 

“Aw,  hell,”  said  the  waiter. 

He  landed  at  least  four  feet  from  where 
he  stood,  and  though  the  caii>et  was 
heavily  padded,  he  remained  there  until 
one  of  the  other  waiters  threw  water  in  his 
face. 

Five  other  guests  shook  hands  with 
Hooley  and  Henry.  The  manager  came 
over,  but  without  his  air  of  importance. 
Henry  didn’t  wait  for  him  to  speak. 

“No  trouble,”  he  said,  “none  whatever. 
We  had  a  little  difference  with  the  waiter, 
but  it’s  all  settled  now.  But  I  might 
suggest  that  it  wouldn’t  do  your  business 
any  harm  if  you’d  instruct  your  waiters 
generally  to  be  humanly  polite.” 

The  manager  had  a  brief  return  of  his 
sense  of  authority.  “Don’t  cofne  here 
again,”  he  warned,  “this  is  no  place  for 
brawls.  I  don’t  want  your  patronage.” 

“Just  a  second,  Thompson,”  said  a 
gray-mustached  man  who  had  seen  the 
^nking  of  the  hat-boy  and  the  encounter 
with  the  waiter.  “That  man  got  just 
what  he  had  coming,  and  I,  for  one,  will 

go  somewhere  else  when  Mr. — er - ” 

“Perkins,”  supplied  Henry. 

“When  Mr.  Perkins  is  not  admitted 
here.  And  I  think  I’ll  have  my  monthly 
dinners  elsewhere,  too.  Of  course,  if 

you  change  your  mind - ” 

The  manager  swallowed  hard.  The 
man  who  spoke  happened  to  be  Silas 
Jordan,  head  of  the  Jordan  Syndicate, 
one  of  the  restaurant’s  best  customers, 
and  the  dinner  to  which  he  referred  was 
one  that  Jordan  gave  to  one  hundred 
salesmen  and  executives  every  month,' 
at  five  dollars  a  plate.  It  netted  the 
restaurant  about  three  dollars  a  plate 
and  much  advertising. 

“Oh,  if  he’s  a  friend  of  yours,  Mr. 
Jordan,”  the  manager  said,  “of  course, 
that’s  different.  I’ll  fire  that  waiter. 
Mr — er ” 

“Perkins,”  said  Perkins  again. 

“Mr.  Perkins,  I’m  sorry  you  were 
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irritated.  We’ll  try  to  do  better  by  you 
in  the  future.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Henry.  “I  did 
hate  to  change  my  lunch  place.  Good  day, 
gentlemen.”  Shoulders  squared,  eyes  ’ 
shining,  he  breezed  out  of  the  restaurant; ' 
his  coat  on  bis  arm,  Hooley  following. 

How  Henry  Perkins,  his  afternoon’s 
work  done,  felled  a  hurried  person  who 
tried  to  walk  right  over  him  on  the  way 
down  the  subway  steps,  how  he  convinced 
a  huge  subway  guard  that  said  guard  was 
not  necessarily  intended  as  a  pile-driver, 
and  how,  after  receivnng  a  gruff  reply 
from  a  man  who  insisted  on  coughing  in 
his  face  in  a  crowded  car,  he  reproved  him 
so  effectively  that  the  cougher,  like  the  fat 
man  in  the  morning,  didn’t  come  to  for 
two  minutes — all  this  with  the  approval 
of  the  interested  bystanders,  and  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  police — 
how  these  things  happened  would  be 
mere  repetition  to  relate  in  detail. 

Of  course  it  was  Hooley  who  directly 
accomplished  these  various  reprisals,  but 
Henry  was  the  impelling  brain  behind 
them,  and  was  fast  becoming  possessed  of 
the  notion  that  Hooley  was,  in  a  sense, 
merely  the  instrument  of  Henry’s  own 
motor  cells.  This  conviction  was  largely 
due  to  the  instantaneous  response  Hooley 
gave  to  every  signal  of  Henry,  and  to  h^ 
anticipation,  in  one  case,  of  any  signal  at 
aU. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  chronicle  of  adven¬ 
ture,  when  Henry  and  Hooley,  after 
debouching  on  Times  Square  that  evening, 
decided  to  go  forth  as  knight-errants  in 
search  of  what  material  for  their  powers 
might  offer.  For  Henry’s  dream  had  not 
been  wholly  of  personal  reprisals  and  re¬ 
venge.  In  his  heart  was  a  high  ^irit  of 
service,  a  Quixotic  desire  to  do  by  his 
fellow  men  and  women  as  they  ou^t  to  be 
done  by,  and  to  do  unto  some  of  his  fellow 
creatures  as  they  ought  to  be  done  to. 

WTrerefore  you  shall  hear  of  the  masher 
who  passed  out  suddenly  and  woke  to  find 
himself  in  the  gutter,  with  mud  and  slush 
thick  upon  his  garments,  a  sore  jaw  and 
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an  aching  head,  imable  to  figure  just 
what  had  accomplished  this  amazing 
event,  but  dimly  conscious  that  Nemesis 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  And  we 
shall  set  down  also  the  brief  tale  of  the 
ticket-speculator  who,  having  demanded 
five  dollars  a  seat  from  Henry,  whom  he 
had  led  into  a  doorway  on  Forty-second 
Street,  and  who,  having  called  Henry  a 
“cheap  skate”  when  the. latter  said  it  was 
too  much,  came  to  in  the  same  doorway 
from  the  results  of  another  of  those  terrible 
short-arm  jabs,  and  found  his  supply  of 
tickets  scattered  about  his  feet  and  out  on 
the  walk. 

And  we  relate  briefly  the  tale  of  the 
street-car  conductor,  who  spoke  with  pro¬ 
fane  words  to  the  lady  whose  transfer  was 
not  valid,  and  who  immediately  after¬ 
ward  apologized  on  his 'bended  knees — 
to  which  Henry  (meaning  Hooley)  had 
forced  him;  and  the  incident  of  the  chauf¬ 
feur,  who  tried  to  see  how  far  he  could 
make  Henry  jump  to  clear  his  car,  and 
who,  when  held  up  in  the  next  block  by  a 
traffic  cop,  fotmd  Henry  and  Hooley  on 
the  running-board  beside  him,  where  th^r 
rode  with  him  around  a  block  to  a  street 
less  crowded,  and  there  compelled  the 
chauffeur  to  drive  carefully  and  slowly 
past  Henry  six  times  as  practise  for  future 
performances.  And  finally  we  arrive  at 
the  incident  which  brought  the  police  into 
the  picture,  and  brought  Henry  fame 
and  f - 

But  that  part  of  it,  like  what  took  place 
in  Hooley’s  dressing-room,  will  develop  a 
little  later. 

Flushed  with  his  triumphs  so  far,'  and 
his  inununity  from  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  of  law  and  order,  Heiuy 
boarded  a  pirate  taxicab  and  ordered  the 
driver  to  take  him  to  One  Himdred  and 
Tenth  Street  and  Broadway.  He  really 
didn’t  want  to  go  to  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  Street  and  Broadway,  but  this  was 
part  of  his  plan.  Hooley,  meantime, 
dropped  into  the  subway  and  rode  up  <m 
w'hat  we  now  call  “Heffiey’s  Limousine.” 


NEMESIS  HAS  A  BUSY  DAY 


The  distance  from  Times  Square  to 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street  is  three 
miles  and  a  half.  The  legal  taxi  rate  for 
that  distance  is  not  mo^e  than  a  dollar  and 
a  half.  Henry  lolled  back  against  the  cush¬ 
ions,  contemplating  his  work  so  far  with  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  looking  with  relish  toward 
what  the  immediate  future  would  bring. 
The  cab  drew  up  to  the  curb  at  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Tenth  Street,  as  ordered,  and 
Henry  was  glad  to  see  the  big  and  not  un¬ 
graceful  figure  of  Hooley  in  the  near  dis¬ 
tance. 

“What’s  the  damage?”  inquired  Heruy. 

“Three  dollars,”  replied  the  chauffeur. 

Henry  craned  around  and  looked  at  the 
meter. 

“Out  of  order,”  the  chauffeur  snapped. 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  before  we 
started?”  asked  Henry. 

“Aw,  never  mind  that  stuff,”  the  chauf¬ 
feur,  who  was  a  husky  bandit,  retorted. 
“I  say  three  dollars  and  three  dollars 
it  is.  Come  through.” 

“I  won’t  pay  it,”  said  Henry.  “The 
legal  tariff  is  alraut  a  dollar  and  a  half.” 

The  chauffeur  got  down  off  his  seat, 
jumped  to  the  curb,  and  towered  over 
Henry  menacingly:  “\Vhy,  you  little  shrimp 
piker,”  he  growled,  “I’ll  knock  your  bloc  c 
off  in  a  minute  if  you  don’t  pungle  up. 
What  do  you  think  I’m  in  business  for, 
my  health?” 

At  this  jimcture  Hooley  interposed. 
“Excuse  me,”  he  said,  “v.hat  seems  to  be 
the  matter?” 

“What’s  it  to  you,  you  big  stiff?”  de¬ 
manded  the  driver.  “Who  asked  you  to 
butt  in?” 

“Now  really,  Reginald,  you  mustn’t 
speak  so  roughly  to  a  stranger,”  reproved 
the  pugilist.  “I  simply  asked  you  a  civil 
question.”  His  voice  changed  from  a  purr 
to  a  snarl:  “.Answer  it,  bo,  and  make  it 
snappy  before  I  jump  into  the  middle  of 
your  ugly  mug.” 

For  reply  the  chauffeur  swimg  at  Hooley, 
who  knocked  him  down.  But  the  chauf¬ 
feur  was  of  a  different  tribe  from  those 
Henry  and  Hooley  had  so  far  encountered. 
He  was  up  and  on  his  feet  in  an  instant, 
and  came  boring  in  on  One-Round  Hooley 
after  a  fashion  pretty  close  to  professional. 
Henry’s  eyes,  used  to  picking  pugilists  on 
points,  saw  at  once  that  the  chauffeur 
would  have  no  real  chance,  but  also  sensed 
that  it  promised  to  be  a  nice  little  battle 
for  a  time. 

His  soul  surged  happily  at  the  prospect, 
and  his  eyes  gleamed  as  he  watched  the 
two  big  men  goiqg  to  it  for  all  they  were 
worth.  Oh,  this  was  the  life;  this  most 
assuredly  was  the  life,  he  felt.  He  danced 
about  like  a  boy. 

But  he  was  not  alone  in  witnessing  the 
fight,  for  a  crowd  began  to  collect  from 
wherever  crowds  appear,  and  a  policeman 
came  along  soon,  broke  into  the  ring  and 
parted  the  participants. 

There  w’as  much  swearing  and  argument 
on  the  part  of  the  chauffeur,  a  quiet  ex¬ 
planation  on  that  of  Hooley,  a  still  further 
elaboration  on  the  causes  of  battle  by 
Henry  Perkins.  The  upshot  of  which 
was  ^at  the  officer,  one  of  the  alert,  intel¬ 
ligent  younger  members  of  the  force, 
handed  a  summons  to  both  fighters  and 
another  as  witness  to  Henry,  and  sent  the 
driver,  still  protesting  about  his  unpaid 
fare,  about  his  nefarious  business,  first  not¬ 
ing  the  number  of  his  cab. 


When  the  case  of  the  City  of  New  York 
I's.  James  Hooley  and  Thomas  Groben,  for 
the  disturbance  of  the  peace,  was  called 
in  the  magistrate’s  court  at  ten  o’clock 
Friday  morning,  one  face  at  the  reporter’s 
table  looked  strangely  familiar  to  Henry 
Perkins,  but  he  couldn’t  place  the  man 
exactly. 

The  magistrate  listened  languidly  to  the 
pwliceman’s  testimony,  then  to  that  of 
the  taxicab  chauffeur  while  he  told  his  sad 
story — how  he  had  driven  “this  gentle¬ 
man,”  pointing  to  Henry,  up  to  One 
Hundred  and  Tenth  Street,  had  jumped 
out  to  see  what  w’as  the  matter  with  the 
meter,  and  had  been  wantonly  attacked  by 
“this  man,”  pointing  to  Hooley. 

Hooley’s  side  of  the  story  seemed  equally 
iminteresting  to  the  judge,  though  he 
studied  Hooley  on  the  stand,  and  when  One 
Round  had  finished  his  testimony,  asked: 

“You  are  a  pugilist,  aren’t  you?” 

“I  fight  a  little,”  said  Hooley.  “I’m  a 
machinist  by  trade.” 

“Work  at  it?”  the  judge  inquired. 

“Every  day,”  responded  Hooley,  “ex¬ 
cept  to-day  and  yesterday.” 

“Where  were  you  during  the  war — in 
the  ship-yards?” 


“Not  on  your  life;  I  was  in  the  old  Sixty- 
Ninth  in  France,”  the  fighter  answered. 
“That’s  all,”  the  judge  said. 

“Henry  Perkins,”  called  the  bailiff,  and 
Henry  took  the  stand. 

NOW  a  magistrate’s  court  is  not  a  place 
where  formal  legal  procedure  is  the 
sine  qua  non.  For  a  police  magistrate  must 
deal  with  humanity  in  situations  and 
under  conditions  where  the  rigid  rules  of 
evidence  and  insistence  upon  technicalities 
of  the  law  would  defeat  the  very  purpose 
for  which  such  courts  exist.  Besides 
which,  this  magistrate  and  that  particular 
reporter  who  happened  to  be  present  were 
very  good  friends,  and  after  Henry  had 
given  hb  version  of  the  proceedings 
leading  up  to  the  fight  between  Hooley 
and  the  chauffeur,  the  reporter  went  up  to 
the  magbtrate  and  whbpered  in  hb  ear: 

“Judge,”  he  said,  “I  haven’t  had  a  really 
good  story  out  of  here  for  a  month.  Thb 
bird  was  with  thb  big  pugilbt  yesterday 
morning  when  I  came  down  on  the  sub¬ 
way,  and  Hooley  knocked  a  wowser  cold 
for  taking  a  seat  from  a  lady.  Ask  our 
friend  Henry  how  he  happened  to  be  with 
Hooley  in  the  subway?” 
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TTje  judge  nodded,  and  when  Henry 
1^  finishtS  his  testimony  regarding  the 
taxicab  fare,  his  honor  asked,  with  a  smile: 

“Mr.  Perkins,  didn’t  you  and  Mr. 
Hooky  have  a  little  affair  v^dth  some  one 
in  the  subway  yesterday  morning?” 

Henry  start^  in  his  chair,  p^ed,  then 
straightened  up  and  replied :  “Yes  sir,  we 
did.  But  I’d  like  to  explain  that,  if  your 
honor  doesn’t  mind  my  going  back  a  little.” 

“Go  as  far  as  you  like,  Mr.  Perkins,” 
the  judge  conceded;  “this  is  the  only  case 
we  have  left.” 

“  TUDGE,  this  whole  thing  began  about  the 
J  time  I  came  to  the  city  fifteen  years  ago. 

I  was  a  nice  inoffensive  young  fellow,  mar¬ 
ried  four  or  five  years,  and  owing  ill  to  no 
one.  All  I  wanted  was  to  go  to  my  work 
and  come  home  as  quietly  as  possible  and 
have  my  few  simple  pleasures  without 
injuring  anybody  else.  I  was,  in  fact, 
.^nd  I’ve  been  meek  for  fifteen 
jsears — meek  outside,  I  mean,  but  inside 
I’ve  been  getting  more  and  more  like  a 
seething  volcano.  For,  Judge,  just  be- 
ause  I  didn’t  want  trouble  or  just  because 
I  hated  to  be  conspicuous,  just  because  I 
looked  like  a  fellow  who  wouldn’t  harm  a 
fly,  I’ve  been  trampled  on  and  pushed 
around  and  jostled  and  jammed  and  banged 
and  bullied  and  sassed  and  insulted  when¬ 
ever  I’ve  gone  to  work  or  come  from  it, 
gone  to  a  show  or  dined  at  a  -estaurant. 
.\nd.  Judge,  I  was  getting  tirefl  of  it.” 

He  sat  up  even  straighter  in  the  witness- 
stand  and  his  voice  grew  more  excited. 

‘You  don’t  know  how  damned  tired  of 
it  I  was.  But  what  good  did  it  do?  I 
mi^t  want  to  hammer  the  head  off  some¬ 
body  who  tramped  on  me,  or  a  waiter  who 
bullied  me,  or  a  taxicab  man  who  held  me 
up,  but  1  wasn’t  built  for  it.  So  I  stood  it, 
getting  madder  and  madder,  and  meaner 
and  meaner  inside  all  the  time,  and  hating 
myself  for  being  a  little  shrimp  with  no 
nerve.  Oh,  I  us^  to  sit  and  plan  a  regular 
campaign  of  busting  people  on  the  nose 
and  throwing  a  beefsteak  at  a  waiter,  and 
all  that,  but  of  course  it  was  only  planning. 

“And  then,  M’edncsday  night,  I  came 
home  and  found  a  letter  from  a  lawyer 
telling  me  my  Aunt  Mattie  had  left  me  a 
thousand  dollars.  Judge,  my  wife  doesn’t 
know  I  inherited  that  thousand  dollars.  I 
told  her  the  letter  said  that  there  wasn’t  a 
cent  in  the  estate — and  she  believed  me. 
I  didn’t  tell  her  the  truth  because  I  figured 
she’d  put  the  kibosh  on  the  heavenly 
idea  that  legacy'  gave  me. 

“That  idea  was  that  I’d  have  one  day — 
just  one  day.  Judge — when  everybody  that 
started  anything  with  me  would  get  bis, 
and  get  it  good;  one  day  in  which  I’d  be 
dynamite  and  chain-lightning  to  anybody 
v^o  rubbed  me  the  wTong  way;  one  day 
that  I  could  look  back  on  as  having  been 
something  besides  a  scared  little  squirt 
with  no  pep  or  brass. 

“So  I  went  to  the  prize-fight  that  night, 
^  I  picked  One-Round  Hooley  as  the 
mstrument  I’d  use  in  getting  that  one  day. 
I’d  seen  him  fight,  and  I  liked  his  face, 
besides.  So  I  went  to  his  dressing-room 
and  told  him  I’d  give  him  two  himdred 
dollars  if  he’d  stick  around  with  me  yes¬ 
terday  and  hand  the  wallop  I  knew  he 
had  to  any  one  that  I  indicated.  If  he 
got  arrested,  I  was  to  pay  his  fine  if  neces¬ 
sary;  if  he  went  to  jail,  I  promised  I’d 
pay  him  ten  dollars  a  clay  while  he  was 
there. 
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“Judge,  that  boy  has  done  more  for  me 
than  any  human  being  I’ve  ever  known. 
He’s  given  me  that  day  I’ve  thought  of 
and  dreamed  of  and  longed  for;  and  al¬ 
though  I  myself  didn’t  strike  a  blow  or 
swat  a  swat,  I  feel  to-day  as  if  I  could  go 
up  to  a  lion  and  swat  it  on  the  cheeks. 
I’m  a  rip-roaring,  snorting  buck  from 
Bucksville,  and  they  don’t  come  too  big  for 
me.  That’s  the  way  I  feel  now*,  Judge, 
after  I  spent  yesterday*  putting  the  bee  on 
the  brutes  and  the  kibosh  on  the  cabbies. 
H(X)ley  was  the  body  of  the  job,  but  I  was 
the  soul,  and  every  time  I  think  of  the 
trail  we  left  behind  us  I  lose  a  vest  button. 

I  don’t  care  what  happens  to  me  after 
this.  I’ve  had  my  hour — several  of  them. 
But  I  hope  you  can  let  this  boy  off  easy — 
for  I’m  the  guy  that’s  really  responsi¬ 
ble.” 

The  judge  lay  back  in  his  leather  chair 
and  laugh^  loudly  and  long. 

“Discharged,”  he  said  to  Hooley. 
“I’ll  fine  the  other  man  fifty  dollars. 
Now  tell  me  the  details.”  he  demanded  of 
Henry,  “tell  me  the  details  to  the  last' 
drop  of  blood.” 

Henry  told  them,  while  the  reporter 
listened  and  laughed  and  chuckled  with  the 
magistrate.  .And  when  Henry  had  ended 
the  chronicle,  the  judge  seized  his  hand. 

“Henry,”  he  said,  “for  you’re  like  a  long- 
lost  brother  to  me  at  this  moment — 
Henry,  you’re  a  public  benefactor.  A'ou’re 
a  Don  Quixote  who  put  it  over,  and  I’m 
for  you.  While  I  can’t  in  my  judicial 
robes  formally  commend  you  for  such  a 
career  of  law-breaking,  I  will  gc  so  far  as 
to  say  I  thank  you,  and  if  you  commit  any 
more  such  breaches.  I’ll  use  what  influence 
I  have  to  see  that  you  don’t  get  more  than 
thirty  days  for  them.  What  could  be 
fairer  than  that?” 

“What,  indeed?”  said  the  reporter,  as  he 
slipped  out  to  catch  the  midday  edition 
with  his  story. 

He  caught  it,  and  when  Henry  arrived 
at  Dorman’s  restaurant  for  lunch,  he  was 
greeted  by  a  round  of  hand-clapping,  led, 
he  noticed,  by  Silas  Jordan,  of  the  Jordan 
Syndicate.  .As  Henry  paused,  embar¬ 
rassed  and  bewildered  a  little,  Jordan  rose 
and,  coming  over  to  him,  said: 

“Mr.  Perkins,  won’t  you  sit  at  our  table 
and  tell  us  some  more  about  your  adven¬ 
tures  of  yesterday?  We  read  it  in  the 
paper,  but  of  course  you  can  tell  us  more 
details.  We’ve  laughed  a  lot  over  it — and 
not  at  you  but  mth  you.” 

And  thus  Henry  Perkins,  the  meek,  the 
somewhat  mouselike,  was  led  to  a 
round  table  where  sat  seven  of  the  biggest 
men  in  the  paper  trade,  who  listened  and 
nodded  and  laughed  and  roared,  ns  the 
judge  had  done,  while  he  told  again  the 
story  of  his  adventure  as  Nemesis.  .And 
something  within  Henry,  something  sub¬ 
merged  by  the  years  and  by  plodding  un¬ 
success,  began  to  warm  and  grow  as  he 
talked. 

He  could  talk,  he  realized,  for  he  was 
holding  these  men  not  by  the  actual 
adventure,  but  by  the  way  he  told  it. 
He  felt,  as  he  had  over  his  letters  the  day 
before,  somehow  electric,  vibrant,  almost 
youthful.  .As  he  went  on,  he  seemed  to  sit 
outside  himself  and  say:  “That’s  the  boy, 
that’s  it — you’re  getting  ’em,  Henry,  old 
dear.  Punch  in  that  line!  Why,  boy, 
you’ve  got  personality.  Who  ever  told 
you  you  hadn’t?  Where’d  you  get  this 
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idea  you  were  just  a  poor  little  shrimp 
that  was  just  able  to  hold  down  your  job? 
Lift  ’em,  now,  swing  ’em!  That’s  right. 
Now  make  ’em  laugh — oh.  boy,  you’ve 
got  ’em,  you’ve  got  ’em — you’re  little  old 
Personality  himsdf.” 

That  onlooker  part  of  Henry  was  right. 
He  did  have  ’em.  He  had  ’em  good. 
.And  when  he  finally  glanced  at  his  watch 
and  said  he  had  to  go  back  to  the  office, 
those  seven  “big-bugs”  rose  as  he  rose, 
shook  hands  w-ith  him  all  around,  and 
watched  him  swing  out  of  that  restaurant 
as  though  the  world  on  his  shoulders  would 
be  nothing  but  a  feather. 

“.A  winner,  that  little  chap,”  said  Silas 
Jordan.  “Funny  I  never  noticed  him  be¬ 
fore,  for  he  can’t  fool  me  with  that  talk 
about  being  a  meek,  colorless  soul  all  this 
time.  That  stunt  of  his  means  originality 
and  ideas.  I  must  look  him  up.  We 
could  use  a  man  like  that  in  my  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

“You  saw  him  first,  Silas,”  said  William 
Brummadge,  of  Brummadge  and  Company, 
“so  I’ll  give  you  imtil  four  o’clock  this 
afternoon  to  land  him.  But  if  you  don’t 
connect  by  that  time,  you’ll  find  his  address 
during  business  hours  is  Brummadge  and 
Company,  1670  Broadway.” 

WHEN  Henry  Perkins  arrived  at  his 
apartment  that  evening,  he  was 
greeted  by  his  spouse  with  the  Evening 
Planet  in  her  hand. 

“Henry,”  she  said,  “what  does  this 
mean?” 

“Just  what  it  says,”  Henry  answered. 
“I  couldn’t  tell  it  half  so  well  myself.” 

“.And  you’ve  spent  two  hundred  dollars 
of  that  legacy  on  a  day  of  brawling  and 
fighting?”  queried  Mrs.  Perkins. 

“I  got  out  of  it  cheap,”  said  Henry. 
“Besides,  it  was  my  money.” 

“I’m  ashamed  of  you,”  said  Mrs.  Per¬ 
kins.  “You’ve  always  been  so  nice  and 
quiet  and  genteel  and  now  you  drag  our 
name  through  the  papers.  And  spend 
two  hundred  dollars  on  a  brute  of  a  purist. 
It’s  horrid.” 

“Ye-ah,”  said  Henry.  “Say,  old  girl, 
do  you  think  $2,000  a  year  more  salary 
is  worth  two  hundred  dollars?” 

“Of  course  it  is,”  replied  Mrs.  Perkins, 
“but  what  has  that  to  do  with  this?” 

“Everything,”  said  Henry.  “This  after¬ 
noon  at  two-thirty  Silas  Jordan  telephonerl 
to  me  and  asked,  just  like  that,  if  a  job 
with  his  syndicate  would  appeal  to  me. 
I  said  it  would,  and  met  him  when  I’d 
finished  at  the  office.  I  start  in  with  him 
the  first  of  the  month.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-five  doUars  a  month  better  than  I’m 
getting.  .And  if  I  hadn’t  dragged  our 
name  through  the  ‘papers’  that  way.  I’d 
still  be  in  my  little  old  rut  and  hanging 
on  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth  for  fear  I’d 
fall  out  of  it.  .And  the  furmy  part  of  it  is 
that  when  I  tried  to  pay  Hooley  the  two 
hundred  he  wouldn’t  take  it.  Said  he’d 
never  had  so  much  fun  since  he  brought 
back  fifteen  prisoners  from  the  .Argonne 
Woods.  Honey,  that  reporter  quot^  me 
right.  I’m  a  rip-roaring  buck  from  Bucks¬ 
ville,  and  I’d  just  as  soon  slap  a  lion  in  the 
face  as  drink  a  glass  of  buttermilk.” 

“In  that  case,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs. 
Perkins,  “suppose  you  dowm  and  tell 
the  janitor  we  simply  moll^Jiave  better 
serv’ice  on  the  dumb-waiter.” 

“Oh,  say,  have  a  heart,”  said  Henry. 
“There’s  a  limit  to  everything.” 


I'll  Sk  o  w  You  tke.  X  own 
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CHAPTER  FIVE  {Continued) 


For  an  instant  I  lay  breathless 
and  quite  devoid  of  thought;  then 
I  realized  that  I  wasn’t  dead, 
that  probably  I  wasn’t  badly 
hurt.  Moreover,  the  heavy  ob¬ 
ject  that  had  slid  into  me  as  my 
descent  was  checked,  was  twisting  about 
and  had  put  one  hand  on  my  shoulder.  It 
was  Hazel.  We  had  rolled  into  a  heap  of 
planking  and  picks  and  shovels — the 
wreck  of  a  tool  shanty — caught  between 
a  projecting  spur  of  hard,  unbroken  rock, 
and  the  wall  of  the  excavation;  beside  us, 
hardly  a  foot  away,  our  ledge  dropped  off 
into  the  cut;  and  above  us  I  could  see  a 
flat  cake  of  cement  sidewalk  from  which 
the  supporting  earth  had  fallen  away. 
We  were  hardly  more  than  eight  feet  be¬ 
low  the  surface;  and  through  the  chok¬ 
ing  clouds  of  dust  drifting  up  from  below 
I  saw  the  outthrust  limb  of  a  tree  hanging 
just  above  us.  Somehow,  that  leafy  bough 
encouraged  me. 

Meanwhile,  Hazel  had  got  her  knee 
out  of  my  side — the  girl  was  a  real  athlete 
to  do  it  in  that  position;  and  she  raised 
her  head  and  looked  at  me  rather  quiz¬ 
zically. 

“Resuming  our  argument,”  she  said, 
“you  were  just  observing  that  life  in 

New  York  is  tame  and  peaceable - ” 

“We  don’t  count  things  like  this,”  I 
said  irritably.  “A  street  falling  into  a 
subway  cut  is  an  every-day  occurrence — 
one  of  the  incidents  of  progress.  We’re 
lucky  a  taxi  didn’t  drop  on  top  of  us.  That 
is — ^you’re  not  hurt,  are  you?” 

“Oh,  no,”  she  said  calmly.  “Neither 
hurt  nor  offended.  I  came  to  see  the 
life,  and  I  suppose  this  is  it.  But  if  you 
call  this  tame!’^ 

The  sheet  of  paving  above  us  tipped, 
trembled,  and  broke  loose — a  dozen 
square  yards  of  it.  Hazel  clutched  my 
shoulder  and  gasped  as  it  clattered  past  us 
with  a  great  noise,  but  left  us  untouched. 
Above  we  heard  many  footsteps,  and 
somewhere  in  the  distance  the  clangor 
of  a  gong. 

“For  your  friends  from  the  coast,”  I 
said,  “tlm  would  be  a  golden  opportunity 
for  strong-arm  work.  As  for  myself,  I  am 
no  Douglas  Fairbanks.  However,  I’d  do 
what  I  could  in  the  way  of  rescue  if  it  were 
necessary.  But  here  in  New  York  we  let 
the  Fire  Department  pull  us  out.” 

And  within  two  or  three  'minutes  they 
>•  had  pulled  us  out — or  rather  had  let 
down  a  ladder  up  which  Hazel  scrambled 
with  ease,  while  I  managed  to  follow  her 
somehow,  as  a  matter  of  personal  honor. 
And  then  we  were  on  the  sidewalk  once 
more,  in  the  midst  of  a  group  Of  firemen 
and  police  and  reporters,  dusting  off  our 
clothing  and  trying  to  pretend  that  our 
pulse  was  no  faster  than  normal.  I 
caught  her  elbow  and  led  her  away — 


WHATS  HAiPPENED 

My  serious  plan  to  devote  the  summer 
vacation  to  a  book  on  Apartment  House 
Life  in  Ancient  Rome,  which  will  secure  me  a 
full  professorship  in  the  Latin  Department,  is 
broken  into  by  a  number  of  annoying 
circumstances. 

I  am  invited  to  address  a  convention  of  a 
Society  for  the  Segregation  of  the  Socially 
Inefficient  at  a  fashionable  and  expensive  sum¬ 
mer  hotel.  l^LS  would  afford  a  not  unpleasant 
week-end  were  it  not  that  the  president  of  my 
home  college,  which  my  father  headed  before 
him,  comes  to  town  in  distress  and  begs  me  to 
keep  a  protective  eye  on  a  certain  lady,  wealthy 
widow  of  an  old  benefactor  of  the  college,  who  is 
going  to  the  convention  and  whose  person  or 
money,  of  such  possible  usefulness  to  my  alma 
mater,  might  fall  victim  to  some  unscrupulous 
fortime-hunter  among  the  uplifters  at  the 
convention. 

.  At  the  same  time — and  in  accoM  with  the 
same  unfortunate  reputation  which  I  have 
suffered,  of  being  a  perfectly  safe  chap^n  for 
mrls  or  women,  young  or  old,  whose  friends  or 
hu.sbands  are  too  busy  to  bother  with  them — 
Cousin  Edith  hands  over  to  me,  to  be  enter¬ 
tained,  a  young  million-heiress  from  the  West 
who  is  unused  to  the  ways  of  the  city.  I  meet 
Mrs.  Clevenger,  the  widow,  and  Hazel  Deming, 
the  heiress,  and  do  my  best  to  show  them  both 
the  town  and  keep  them  out  of  danger. 

Mrs.  Clevenger,  it  appears,  needs  a  great  deal 
of  showing,  and  Hazel  a  little  restraint.  The 
latter,  just  arrived,  promptly  gets  into  the 
papers  by  knocking  out  a  masher  on  Broadway, 
and  while  we  are  later  walking  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  I  attempting  to  dissuade  her  from  applying 
such  violent  Wratem  methods  to  the  slight 
emergencies  of  the  peaceful  life  in  the  East,  we 
are  both  blown  into  a  subway  excavation. 


back  into  the  Park,  where  it  was  cool  and 
restful;  but  before  we  escaped,  a  police¬ 
man  had  taken  our  names,  and  Hazel 
remarked  amiably: 

“I  suppose  that  means  that  I’ll  get  into 
the  papers  again.  Poor  Mrs.  Torrey — 
how  she  hates  it.  But  somehow,  things 
always  happen  to  me.  Where  do  we  go 
from  here?” 

“I  thought  we  might  walk  a  little - ” 

I  suggest^  inanely;  I  lacked  courage  to 
tell  her  that  my  nerves  were  still  shaky. 

“Better  not.  You  see,  Sarah  will  be 
half  crazy.  I  phoned  her  that  I  was 
lunching  with  Mrs.  Torrey,  but  I’m  due 
home;  and  she  thinks  I’ve  been  kidnaped 
whenever  I  stay  out  of  her  sight  an  hour. 
So  let’s  go  back.  You  see,  Sarah  got  a 
bad  start  in  New  York.  The  first  day 
we  were  here  she  was  knocked  down  by 
an  automobile  hearse  on  the  way  to  a 
funeral,  and  she  didn’t  like  the  way  the 
mourners  looked  out  of  the  taxicab  win¬ 
dows  and  laughed  at  her.  So  she  thinks 
this  is  a  wicked  town.  I  thought  what  I 
did  to  the  masher  would  show  her  I 
could  look  out  for  myself,  but  all  sh^  got 
out  of  that  was  another  proof  of  the  pit- 
falls  in  the  way  of  innocence.  Consid¬ 
ering  that  last  year  I  lived  in  a  sorority 
house  where  I  could  do  pretty  much  as 
I  pleased,  it  gets  on  the  nerves  now  and 
then.  But  I  have  to  have  somebody  with 
me,  of  course.” 

“I  hope  she  won’t  regard  me  as  a  pit- 
fall  in  the  way  of  innocence,”  I  observed, 
“for  I’d  like  to  show  you  something  of 
the  town,  besides  the  parts  that  lie  below 
street  level.” 

The  Deupree  conscience  made  a  wild 


attempt  to  dutch  the  coat  tails  of  those 
good  resolutions  that  had  been  so  lately 
formed,  and  were  already  sliding  over 
the  edge  into  the  bottomless  pit.  But  it 
was  too  late;  the  good  resolutions  plunged 
into  the  depths,  and  the  Deupree  con¬ 
science  went  away  and  held  its  head  while 
the  Gaylords  laughed  at  it.  I’d  sworn 
I  wouldn’t  show  anybody  the  town. 
But  I’d  abeady  started  to  show  it  to  .\g- 
nes,  and  to  show  it  rather  intensively. 
And  there  was  something  about  this 
Hazel.  She  ought  to  be  cultivated,  and 
entertained.  For  I  loved  my  town,  and 
I  felt  it  would  be  an  awful  oversight 
to  let  anybody  else  have  the  pleasure  of 
showing  it  to  her.  I  tried  to  pretend 
to  myself,  of  course,  that  it  wouldn’t 
interfere  with  my  book;  and  of  course  I 
couldn’t  afford  to  let  it  interfere  with 
Agnes;  but  I  could  certainly  give  a  thought 
or  two  to  Hazel  in  the  midst  of  my  other 
duties. 

“Would  Sarah  let  you  go  to  the  theatre 
with  me  to-night,”  I  inquired,  “and  per¬ 
haps  dance  a  little  afterward?” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  she  would  or 
not,”  Hazel  admitted,  “but  we  can’t 
make  a — what  do  you  call  it — test  case 
out  of  it,  anyway;  for  Sarah  is  going  to 
the  Follies  with  me.  You  see,  the  first 
night  we  were  in  town  I  took  her  to  the 
wildest,  rawest  show  I  could  find — sort 
of  pushed  her  in  oyer  her  head,  you  see, 
and  made  her  swim.  After  that  she  could 
stand  anything,  and  we’re  seeing  about 
everything.” 

“Then  you  can  tell  me  something. 
To-morrow  night  I’m  going  to  the  theatre 
with — with  the  lady  who  is  a  friend  of 
my  college.  She’s  rather  strict,  and  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  the  plays 
that  are  running.  Tell  me  something 
that  is  reasonably  amusing  and  thoroughly 
sterilized.” 

“I  think  I’d  try  ‘Grapefruit,  Coffee, 
and  RoUs,’”  she  suggested  after  some 
reflection.  “Light  but  not  lurid.” 

I  thanked  her. 

“'VT’OU  see,”  I  explained,  “she’s  never 

A  been  in  New  York  before,  and  I  am 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  amusing  her. 
Of  course  the  conference  begins  day  after 
to-morrow,  but  till  then - ” 

“Did  you  say  you  were  going  to  make 
a  speech?”  Hazel  interrupted.  “WTien?” 

“Monday  night.” 

“Can  anybody  come  and  hear  you?” 

Anybody  could,  of  course;  but  Bonner 
had  warned  me  not  to  let  them  meet. 
Yet  I  couldn’t  refuse  her  outright. 

“It’s  a  good  distance  out  of  town,” 
I  warned  her,  “and  the  trains  aren’t  very 
pleasant.  Unless  you  have  a  car,  I 
wouldn’t - ” 

“I  have  a  car.  Not  much  good — a  two- 
year-old  runabout.  I’m  going  to  buy  a 
Sagamore,  as  soon  as  I  get  around 
to  it.” 


I'LL  SHOW  YOU  THE  TOWN 


XUM 


Tki*  wot  tht  tort  of  thing  tht  had  rtad  about! 
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J'ltw  York  wot  rtaJh)  at  wiektd  at  tht  had  ht^td. 


“Young  man,”  taid  J^rs.  Whitlow  wtth  stedfatt  dtttrmination,  "do  you  ^ro§o*€  to  makt 
that  there  automobile  go  seventy-five  miles  an  hour?” 


Here  was  a  golden  chance  to  change 
the  subject. 

“I  know  the  head  of  the  Sagamore 
offices  here,”  I  told  her.  “Man  named 
Bonner.  His  showrooms  are  right  over 
here  on  Broadway.  Would  you  like  to 
walk  over  and  take  a  look?” 

Hazel  stared  at  me  a  moment,  and 
broke  into  hysterical  laughter. 

“Thank  goodness!  You’re  stalling,  too. 
Here  I’ve  been  talking  away  as  hard  as 
I  could  so  that  you  wouldn’t  think  I  was 
nervous  or  rattled — ^just  to  keep  up  with 
you.  If  you  think  we  could  go  over  to 
Broadway —  Look  at  yourself.  Or  look 
at  me — I  suppose  I’m  as  bad.” 

'  I  looked  at  her.  There  was  a  black 
smudge  across  her  forehead,  and  the  green 
coat  and  white  frock  were  tom  and  very 
dirty. 

“Have  you  forgotten  that  we  fell  into 
a  hole?  If  we  walked  over  to  Broadway 
now,  we’d  draw  a  crowd.  Here — the 
Plaza’s  only  two  steps;  you’d  better  come 
to  my  apartment  and  clean  up.  Sarah 
will  want  to  meet  you,  anyway.” 

Well,  I  wanted  to  meet  Sarah,  after  all 
Edith  had  said.  For  one  thing,  I’d  been 
told  to  fire  her.  And  Edith,  I  found,  had 
given  a  correct  description  of  Sarah.  She 
was  tall  and  gaunt  and  weatherbeaten, 
with  gold-rimmed  spectacles  masking  chill 
gray  eyes  that  played  over  me  and  Hazel 
with  icy  disapproval.  It  was  no  day  to 
do  any  firing. 

“You’ve  been  fightin’  again,”  she  said 
grimly.  “But  why  did  you  bring  him 
here?  Jail’s  the  place  for  such  as  him.” 

“No  fight  to-day,”  said  Hazel  cheerfully. 


“This  is  Mrs.  Torrey’s  cousin.  Doctor  Deu- 
pree.  We  fell  into  a  big  hole  up  the 
street.” 

“You  look  it,”  said  Sarah,  clutching 
my  hand  till  she  had  satisfied  herself  that 
her  grip  was  the  Stronger.  “Now,  go  wash 
your  faces,  both  of  you;  you  look  disgrace¬ 
ful.”  And  after  I  had  removed  the  traces 
of  the  disaster,  Sarah  managed  to  keep  me 
feeling  disgraceful.  She  M  the  conver¬ 
sation,  and  I  gathered  that  she  held  me 
personally  responsible  not  only  for  Hazel’s 
mishap,  but  for  the  existence  of  subway 
constmction,  the  dangers  of  metropolitan 
life,  and  the  generally  lowered  character 
of  the  age.  Here  was  one  woman  who 
didn’t  tmst  me,  that  was  sure.  She  man¬ 
aged  to  spoil  the  call  v^  completely.  But 
when  I  presently  decided  to  go  I  was 
repaid  by  Hazel’s  meful,  comradely  smile 
as  she  gave  me  her  hand  at  the  door. 

“She  is  a  dragon,  isn’t  she?  But  she’s 
really  a  dear.” 

“I  hope  for  opportunities  to  convince 
her  that  I’m  safe.” 

“There  will  be  opportunities,”  Hazel 
assured  me  through  the  closing  door. 
“If  I  get  my  Sagamore  in  time,  maybe 
Sarah  and  I  will  come  up  to  hear  your 
speech.” 

“You’d  be  bored  to  death,”  I  cried  in 
panic.  But  the  door  had  closed. 

CHAPTER  SIX 

Lesaon  dumber  One 

Bonner  came  in  as  I  was  at  breakfast 
on  Thursday — Bonner  in  a  dressing- 
gown  of  crimson  silk  edged  with  gold  braid, 


his  chubby  face  glittering  with  a  high  pink 
finish  from  his  shave,  his  brow  j)uckered 
with  gloom. 

“I  saw  your  prospect,”  he  began. 

“Which  prospect?”  I  inquired  with  a 
certain  degree'  of  high  spirits;  for  yesterday 
had  been  a  good  day,  and  to-day  promised 
to  be  a  better  one.  “I  have  several  pros¬ 
pects.” 

“The  prospect  you  tipped  me  off  to. 
The  fat  dame  from  Indianapolis.” 

“Already?  Did  you  sell  her?” 

“Yes,  already.  No,  I  didn’t  sell  her. 
Tell  me.  Doc — is  this  woman  a  friend  of 
yours?” 

“I  should  call  her  so,”  I  answered  after 
some  reflection. 

“All  right,  then.  We’ll  forget  all  about 
it.” 

“What  is  there  to  forget  about?”  I 
demanded.  “I  w’ant  to  know.” 

“I  see,”  he  commented.  “Just  tryin’ 
each  other  out,  so  far.  Well,  you  want  to 
take  your  time.  Doc.  Believe  me.” 

“What  did  she  do  to  you?” 

“Doc.  she  broke  my  heart.  I’ve  got 
so  much  to  do  runnin’  the  office  that  I 
don’t  often  get  out  and  try  to  sell  any¬ 
body  myself.  But  now  and  then  I  need  to 
get  out  in  the  op)en;  and  because  tto 
woman  was  a  frjpnd  of  yours  I  thought  I’d 
•  take  about  fifty  dollars’  worth  of  tune 
yesterday  afternoon  and  see  what  I  could 
do  with  her.  So  I  called  her  up  and  asked 
her  if  I  couldn’t  run  over  to  the  Ritz  and 
talk  to  her.” 

“Ritz?  You’ve  got  somebody  elst 
The  Mrs.  Clevenger  I  spoke  of  •* 
{Continued  on  page  8  4) 
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The  D  ance  of  the  Clay-Footed 

By  ^X^iniam  H,  Hamhy 


Galvin  wade,  editor  of  the 
Weekly  Bazoo,  on  his  way  down¬ 
town  in  the  early  dusk,  turned 
into  the  Traveler’s  Inn  to  copy 
the  names  on  the  register.  The 
Inn  was  the  leading  hotel  in 
Buckeye  Bridge — it  was  the  only  one. 

He  whirled  the  big  spongy  register 
around,  dropped  a  pad  and  a  pencil  l^de 
it  and,  leaning  against  the  board  desk, 
reached  into  his  side  coat  pocket  for  an  old 
brkr-root  pipe  and  a  bag  of  tobacco. 
Wade  was  a  tall,  youngish  man,  with  a 
lean  face,  gray  eyes  and  sandy  hair,  and 
although  his  large-boned,  mus^ar  frame 
in£catcd  undoubted  vitality,  he  bore  im- 
mstakable  signs  of  having  been  severely 
battered  by  hard  usage. 

As  he  touched  a  match  to  his  pipe  he  be¬ 
came  aware  that  there  was  a  young  woman 
in  the  lobby — they  call  it  the  office  in 
Buckeye  Bridge — sitting  over  by  the  south 
window  looking  out  at  the  dusk.  Wade 
fdt  a  sardonic  indifference  toward  women 
as  women.  As  human  beings,  of  course, 
they  were  entitled  to  have  their  names  in 
‘he  paper. 

I^  pipe  going,  he  began  copying  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  travelers  who 
had  registered  at  the  hotel  during  the  past 
week;  Wt  his  eyes  lifted  directly  from  the 
register  to  look  across  the  lobby  at  that 
girl.  She  piqued  his  interest.  In  Buck¬ 
eye  Bridge  women  are  not  supposed  to  sit 
in  the  hotel  lobby.  It  is  not  quite  proper. 
Of  course  they  have  to  pass  through  it  to 
grt  to  the  desk  to  register  and  to  pay  their 
bills,  but  they  are  supposed  to  hurry  away 
as  quickly  as  possible,  leaving  the  chairs 
and  the  room  sacred  to  the  smoke  and  jests 
and  profanity  of  the  coarser,  more  privi¬ 
leged  sex.  But  that  girl  sat  there  with 
ha  legs  crossed,  a  newspaper  in  her  lap, 
looking  out  of  the  darkened  window,  as 
supremely  indifferent  to  the  men  in  the 
lobby  as — Wade  was  to  women. 

He  copied  a  dozen  more  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  looked  up  again.  Her  elbow 
was  on  the^  window-sill,  her  chin  in  her 
hand.  Her’  traveling  suit  looked  well 
made.  She  had  dark  hair  and  a  soft  white 
cheek.  Although  there  was  something 
worldly  wise  and  defiant  in  her  indifference 
to  her  surroundings,  there  was  also  some¬ 
thing  wistfully  pathetic  in  the  turn  of  her 
face  to  the  dusk  outside  the  window. 

“June  Willis,  Memphis,”  was  the  last 
name  signed  on  the  register.  “That,”  said 
Calvin,  “is  she.” 

Wade  was  whistling — an  unusual  thing 
for  him — when  he  let  himself  into  the  print- 
ing-ofiice,  locked  the  door  behind  hiin  and 
fipihted  a  coal-oil  lamp) — Buckeye  Bridge 
did  not  have  electricity.  For  ten  minutes 
he  sat  tipp>ed  back  in  the  chair,  his  long  legs 
ffirust  far  under  the  desk,  smoking  the 
bifcr-root  pii>e,  while  his  eyes  rested  on  a 
Bapuine  picture  which  one  of  the  print¬ 
ers  had  stuck  up  over  his  desk,  of  Maude 
Adams  as  Peter  Pan. 
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Th«  reaourceful  young  editor  and  the 
unfortunate  fortune-teller  lady  of  Pro- 
feaaor  Ormua’s  itinerant  tent-ahow  are 
here  brought  together  by  capricioua  but 
happy  drcumatance  to  nwke  the  clay 
feet  of  certain  nnall-tovm  idols  dance 
to  the  tickling  shots  of  their  six-shoot¬ 
ers  of  truth.  Which  composes  an  en¬ 
tertaining  and  satisfying  tale,  like  those 
others  of  Mr.  Hamby’s  we’ve  printed. 

“I  wonder  what  she  is  here  for?”  He 
was  thinking  of  June  Willis  at  the  hotel  and 
not  of  Maude  Adams.  “Anyway,  she’s 
darned  lonesome.” 

He  unlocked  and  op>ened  the  right-hand 
drawer  of  his  desk  and  took  out  a  handful 
of  typ)ewritten  sheets,  and  ran  through 
them  until  he  found  four  pinned  together, 
headed:  “Enoch  Cunningham.” 

“My  Christian  friend,”  he  said,  smiling 
grimly  as  he  slipp)ed  a  fresh  sheet  into  the 
dilapidated  old  number-two  typ)ewriter  at 
his  elbow,  “I  have  another  toe  to  add  to 
your  clay  feet.” 

Almost  all  keen-witted  men  who  have 
been  buffeted  by  hard  realities  develop  a 
streak  of  cynicism.  Some  of  them  mix  it 
with  dysp)ep>sia  and  a  bad  disposition  and 
use  it  to  make  enemies  with;  while  others 
keep  it  under  cover  and  use  it  merely  to 
whet  their  humor. 

Wade  was  of  the  latter  sort.  While  he 
understood  a  country  newspiapier  was  de¬ 
signed  to  print  pleasant  platitudes  about 
p)aying  sul^ribers,  he  had  a  p)enchant  for 
gathering  actual  facts  and  touching  them 
up  with  incisive  caustic  comments,  merely 
for  his  own  amusement.  And  he  had  not 
only  eyes  and  ears  and  a  nose  for  news,  but 
a  remarkable  faculty  of  knowing  p)eople 
and  knowing  what  they  would  do  imder 
given  situations. 

Often  after  the  day’s  work  was  done  he 
returned  to  the  office  and  for  his  own  sar¬ 
donic  amusement  wrote  out  stories  and 
character-sketches  about  p)eople  in  the 
little  town.  This  collection  of  unprintable 
news  he  called  the  “Dance  of  the  Clay- 
Footed.” 

Having  finished  adding  an  additional 
touch  to  Enoch  Cunningham,  Wade  re¬ 
turned  the  sheets  to  their  hiding-place  and 
smiled  grimly  as  he  thought  wlut  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  news  that  had  gone  into 
the  p)ap>er  and  that  which  had  gone  into  this 
drawer.  Every  mention  of  a  citizen  in  the 
p>ap>er  was  a  complimentary  p)at  on  the 
head;  but  every  p>age  in  that  pile  was  a  shot 
at  his  clay  feet.  And  what  a  wild  jiggling 
dance  of  those  clay  feet  there  would  be  if 
be  should  op)en  fire  with  those  stories! 

He  was  startled  from  his  humorous  sp>ec- 
ulation  by  a  knock.  When  he  unlocked 
the  door,  the  girl  of  the  hotel  lobby  was 
standing  on  the  step. 

“Come  in,”  he  invited. 

She  did,  and  took  the  chair  he  tiered. 
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In  the  closer  light  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
dark — shadowy,  rather  than  black;  that 
she  looked  tired;  that  her  well-made  suit 
was  much  worn,  and  that  there  was  a  p>atch 
on  one  of  her  shoes.  But  she  was  attrac¬ 
tive — most  p)ositively  so. 

“I  wonder,”  she  said,  as  though  explain¬ 
ing  her  call,  “if  you  happien  to  get  a 
Memphis  p)ap)er?” 

“No,  Miss  Willis,  I  am  sorry  I  do  not.” 
Her  brows  lifted  in  quick  surprise  at  the 
use  of  her  name,  but  she  made  no  reference 
to  it. 

“Have  you  been  in  Buckeye  Bridge 
long?”  she  asked  casually. 

“Oiffy  two  years,”  he  answered.  “I 
wandered  into  the  town  by  mistake  and 
found  the  only  newsp>ap>er  had  died  of  at¬ 
trition,  and  they  picked  on  me  to  take 
charge  of  the  wake.  I’ve  been  the  Bazoo's 
editor  ever  since.” 

Her  lip)s  p)arted  in  an  appreciative  smile. 
“I  suppx)se,”  she  suggested,  “you  know 
most  everybody?” 

“Yes,  everybody — and  Enoch  Cimning- 
ham.”  The  thought  of  Cunningham  had 
been  decidedly  galling  of  late  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  sp)eak  of  him  to  a  stranger. 

Again  her  lip>s  p>arted  for  a  smile,  but  her 
shadowy  eyes  took  on  a  keener  interest. 
“Who  is  Mr.  Cunningham?” 

“X-TE  IS  what  you  might  call  a  leading 
•A  A  citizen.  If  you  could  take  Julius 
Caesar,  Anthony  Comstock,  a  Methodist 
preacher  and  a  Jew  p>awnbroker  and  roll 
them  all  into  one  small  man  with  a  strut 
and  a  frock  coat,  you  would  have  Enoch.” 

The  girl  laughed  outright  at  that.  “Is 
he  a  friend  of  yours?” 

“On  the  first  of  the  month,”  answered 
Wade.  “I  lease  the  printing-office  from 
him.  He  also  watches  my  uprisings  and 
downsittings,  and  comes  around  quite  often 
to  tell  me  what  to  put  in  the  p)ap)er,  and 
what  to  leave  out.” 

“Do  you  do  it?”  she  turned  her  head  and 
looked  at  him  searchingly. 

He  met  her  eyes  and  the  grim  humor 
twisted  the  comer  of  his  mouth.  “What 
do  you  guess?” 

“I  guess  not,”  she  answered  promptly. 
“Guess  again.”  He  rubbed  his  left 
hand  across  his  chin  and  looked  down  at 
the  desk.  “For  two  years  I  have  printed 
what  this  town  wanted  me  to  print;  the 
real  news  I  have  written  and  filed  away  in 
the  right-band  drawer  ” 

She  leaned  forward  interestedly  and  her 
shadowy  brown  eyes  looked  up  into  his 
face.  “How  exciting!”  she  exclaimed. 

“It  would  be,”  he  bit  the  stem  of  his  pip)e 
grimly — “to  Buckeye  Bridge.” 

She  arose.  “I  saw  your  sign  and  the 
light  as  I  was  p>assing,”  she  said  by  way  of 
further  explanation,  “and  I  thought  I 
might  find  a  Memphis  paper.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  replied,  “but  Memphis  is 
not  on  my  map;  missed  seven  mods  in 
three  days  there  once.” 
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“perking  up”  and  beginning  to  “look 
around.”  ^me  of  them  had  intimated 
that  he  probably  would  not  look  very  far— 
or  long;  that  he  was  almost  sure  to  marry 
his  stenographer,  and  they  doubted  if  he 
waited  the  full  twelve  months. 

Enoch  was  particular  as  to  his  appear¬ 
ance,  even  when  attending  so  signally  an 
undress  affair  as  the  town  council.  He  felt 
that  a  man  in  his  position — he  owned  about 
half  the  town — owed  it  to  the  world  to  set 
a  good  example. 

The  Buckeye  Bridge  Town  Council  held 
its  monthly  meetings  in  a  vacant  store-  * 
room  just  south  of  the  Merchants’  and 
Traders’  Bank.  The  three  other  members 
sat  loungingly  waiting  around  the  un¬ 
painted  board  table,  on  which  were  a 
smoky  coal-oil  lamp  and  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meetings,  when  Cunningham  en¬ 
tered.  He  always  presided  in  the  absence 
of  the  mayor.  “Good  evening,  gentle¬ 
men.”  Enoch  took  off  the  broad-brimmed 
soft  beaver  hat  with  a  slight  flourish  as  he" 
briskly  closed  the  door  l^hind  him. 

Tom  Shannon’s  eyes,  half  hidden  behind 
a  screen  of  smoke,  held  a  look  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  Tom  was  the  town’s  leading  lawyer 
and  a  member  of  the  council.  It  was  that 
hat  on  the  pious,  pompous  little  man  which 
had  prompted  Shannon’s  former  remark 
that  no  man  who  intentionally  wears  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  is  intentionally  moral 
Enoch  bustled  into  the  waiting  chair, 
hitched  it  foiwvard,  laid  his  hat  carefully 
to  one  side  and  said  briskly: 

“Gentlemen,  shall  we  proceed  to  busi¬ 
ness?”  He  had  caught  that  amused  look 
on  Shannon’s  face,  and,  as  always,  it  nettled 
him. 

“The  first  business,”  said  Cunningham, 
taking  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  “is  this 
application  for  a  show  license  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ormus.  It  is  a  matter  I  think  we 
should  consider  very  carefully.  Nothing 

- -  affects  the  morals  of  a  town  more  than  its 

Enoch  held  hack,  and  when  the  htet  one  patted  out,  turned  quickly  hack  to  the  fortune-  amusement.” 

uVer.  “Where  did  you  get  that  etuff?"  “HoW  mUch  Can  We  get  OUt  of  him?” 

drawled  Shannon  from  behind  his  smoke 
screen.  Enoch  and  his  town  council — for 

“Only  seven?”  she  lifted  her  brows,  but  she  could  not  sleep.  She  got  up  and  Enoch  owned  it  all  but  Shannon — vastly 
“You  did  well.”  .\nd  she  was  gone.  wet  a  towel  from  the  cracked  pitcher  and  amused  the  lawyer. 

“Now,  I  wonder,”  Calvin  speculated  as  bathed  her  temples,  but  still  she  could  not  Cunningham  cleared  his  throat  a  little 
he  reached  into  his  pocket  for  the  bag  of  sleep.  Something  in  the  journey  through  gingerly  and  touched  his  pointed  beard 
smoking-tobacco,  “just  what  she  came  the  hills  that  day,  or  a  touch  of  rough  sym-  with  thumb  and  two  fingers.  “He  only 
for.”  He  refilled  and  lighted  the  pipe,  pathy  in  the  editor’s  eyes,  or  possibly  the  wants  to  pay  twenty-five  dollars  a  week. 
“It  wasn’t  a  Memphis  paper,”  he  added  night  itself,  had  stirr^  in  her  a  home-  Perhaps  he  would  go  to  forty.  But  that 
after  a  couple  of  puffs.  woman  never  sickness  like  which  she  had  not  felt  for  is  not  the  point.  Is  this  show,  gentlemen, 


“Only  seven?”  she  lifted  her  brows. 
‘You  did  well.”  .\nd  she  was  gone. 


gives  the  right  reason — usually  because  she 
does  not  know  it.” 


twenty  years. 


the  kind  we  want  in  our  town?  Will  it  he 


She  stared  wide-eyed  at  the  moon  and  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  youths?  Will  the 


Calvin  closed  the  print-shop  door  and  bit  her  lips  bloodless.  She  had  learned  in  money  ^nt  be  wasted?” 


went  out  on  the  street.  Already  most  of  these  bitter  years  not  to  cry. 


Shannon’s  secret  smile  changed  into  an 


the  lamps  in  the  windows  of  the  little  town  From  across  the  street  came  a  whistled  open  grin.  He  knew  the  show  was  a  fore- 
had  grow'n  drowsy  and  winked  out.  It  tune — a  singularly  clear,  detached,  tune —  gone  conclusion,  for  it  would  rent  the  va- 
was  a  quiet  town.  Wade  smiled  into  the  as  though  the  man  who  whistled  it  were  cant  lots  south  of  the  lumber-yard  from 
semi-darkness — but  it  was  home,  the  first  thinking  of  'something  else.  She  slipped  Enoch. 

home  he  had  known;  and  he  had  come  to  down  in  a  chair  and  put  her  head  out  erf  the  “No,”  the  lawyer  shook  his  head  dep- 
like  it.  A  puff  of  warm  September  wind  window.  Her  clinched  teeth  released  her  recatorily,  “I  fear.  Brother  Cunningham, 
scurried  a  bit  of  paper  across  the  street,  the  pinched  lip,  and  slowly  a  smile  gathered  this  show  will  not  lift  the  spiritual  level  of 
smell  of  ripe  apples  came  from  the  big  around  her  mouth.  It  was,  she  was  sure.  Buckeye  Bridge.  And  the  money  spent 
orchard  south  of  the  town.  He  drew  a  the  rough  cynical  newspaper  fellow,  and  will  be  wasted.  I  agree  with  you  we  must 


scurried  a  bit  of  paper  across  the  street,  the  pinched  lip,  and  slowly  a  smile  gathered 
smell  of  ripe  apples  came  from  the  big  around  her  mouth.  It  was,  she  was  sure. 


orchard  south  of  the  town.  He  drew  a 
deep  long  breath. 

Wade  believed  that  he  had  no  senti¬ 
ment,  that  he  scorned  women.  He  con¬ 
sider^  himself  a  swearing,  smoking,  rough¬ 
neck  printer.  He  did  not  even  know  that 


will  be  wasted.  I  agree  with  you  we  must 


he  was  whistling  “Cornin’  Through  the  not  allow  monetary  considerations  to  in- 
Rye.”  fluence  us.  I  move  the  application  be  re¬ 

jected.” 

Enoch  CUNNINGHAM  stood  before  “But,  gentlemen,”  Enoch  hurried  to 
the  glass  in  his  down-stairs  bedroom,  head  off  a  second,  “we  must  not  be  hasty. 


he  had  imagination.  But  as  he  passed  the  carefully  parting  his  hair  in  the  middle  and  If  we  deprive  our  people  of  all  amusement, 
Traveler’s  Inn,  he  glanced  up,  and  seeing  smoothing  it  down  with  a  brush.  Enoch  sometimes  they  may  choose  secret  and 
something  white  in  one  of  the  darkened  was  a  widower  of  eleven  months’  standing,  worse  evils.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  to 
windows  wondered  if  it  was  June  Willis.  and  the  Buckeye  Bridge  Ladies’  Aid  had,  leave  it  to  a  committee  to  investigate  the 


windows  wondered  if  it  was  June  Willis.  and  the  Buckeye  Bridge  Ladies’  Aid  had, 
It  was.  After  her  return  she  had  gone  to  after  extended  discussion  of .  symptoms, 
her  room  and  to  bed  almost  immediately,  unanimously  agreed  that  Enoch  was 


leave  it  to  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  the  professor’s  show.” 

This  suggestion  met  with  approval,  and 
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tlrt  two  members  who  always  agreed  with 
Enoch  were  appointed. 

After  transacting  a  little  other  business — 
Bke  ordering  two  crossings  on  Main  Street, 
one  opposite  Enoch’s  store  and  the  other 
oiiposite  his  hotel — they  adjourned. 

“Jim!”  Enoch  tapp^  the  fat  alderman 
from  the  First  Ward  on  the  shoulder,  after 
Shannon  had  gone.  “Perhaps  you  better  let 
the  fellow  have  his  license.  If  the  show 
proves  unsuitable.  I’ll  have  Wade  print  a 
piece  in  the  paper  advising  people  not  to 
patronize  it.  Wade  will  do  anything  I  say, 
you  know,  for  when  he  came  here,”  Eno^ 
touched  his  pointed  beard,  “he  did  not 
have  a  cent — not  a  red  cent.  I  took  him 
up  and  gave  him  a  start,  and  he  has  done 
well,  mighty  well.  You  know,  gentlemen, 

I  think  that  is  really  the  finest  work  a  man 
can  do — giving  young  men  a  start  in 
Hffc” 

The  fat  alderman  laughed.  Even  he 
took  an  occasional  thrust  at  Cunningham. 

“Wade  did  most  of  the  starting  himself, 
didn’t  he,  Enoch?  I  thought  the  paper 
was  dead  on  your  hands  until  he  took  it 
over.” 

"The  man  and  the  opportunity,”  said 
Enoch,  wagging  his  head  wisely.  “That 
is  it.  I  furnished  him  the  opportimity.” 

CALVIN  WADE  stood  at  the  case 
^ging  type  into  the  stick.  He  had 
one  i^ter  and  an  apprentice,  but  he  did 
much  of  the  type-setting  himself,  often 
writing  the  artide  in  his  head  as  he  put  it 
into  type.  He  loved  the  feel  of  the  type, 
its  quick,  sure  click  into  place;  loved  the 
imposing-stone,  the  make-up  forms,  the 
job-{H'ess,  the  old  cylinder  news-press,  the 
smdl  of  the  ink,  the  littered  de^  at  one 
end  of  the  print-shop  that  served  as  an 
office,  even  the  balky  gasoline  engine.  One 
of  these  days  it  woidd  all  be  his.  He  had 
already  come  to  think  of  it  as  his  own. 

He  began  to  whistle  as  he  worked.  He 
was  thinking  of  that  girl  again. 

“Good  morning,  suh.”  Wade  ceased  his 
type-clicking,  his  composition,  his  whistle 
and  his  reverie  all  at  once  and  turned  from 


“WtJ!  rV  bt  damntd,  Enoch!”  he  ta:d.  ”  When  /  tooh  a  ehot  at  your  day  feet,  I  didn't 
hnow  I  woe  going  to  ehoot  both  your  lege  off.” 


the  case.  A  large,  portly  man,  wearing  a 
checked  vest  and  a  silk  hat,  had  entered 
the  open  door. 

“Are  you  the  editor,  suh?”  the  caller  in¬ 
quired.  lifting  his  straw-colored  eyebrows. 

“I  am,”  Calvin  nodded.  “Have  a 
chair.” 

“My  name  is  Ormus — Professor  Cald¬ 
well  Ormus,  suh.”  He  extended  a  large, 
vigorous  hand.  “I  dropped  in  to  get  ac- 
quabted  and  make  some  preliminary  ar- 
nngements  about  advertising  ouah  show 
and  having  some  handbills  printed.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  a  good  business 
in  youah  fair  city.”  There  was  something 
uneasy,  almost  pathetic  in  the  large  face 
of  the  flamboyant  professor,  as  though  he 
were  whistling  in  a  graveyard — and  had 
done  it  before. 

He  ordered  a  full-page  advertisement  in 
t^ Thursday  issue  and  five  thousand  band¬ 
it-  He  paid  in  advance  with  a  little 
flourish  from  a  large  roll  of  bills,  but 
Wade  noticed  when  a  five  peeled  off,  ones 
•nd  twos  followed. 

“Show  business  pretty  good,  professor?” 
^ed  Calvin  when  the  transaction  was 
finished. 

“Magnificent,  suh,  magnificent.”  But 
“ter  a  moment’s  pause  in  which  lines  deep- 
in  the  large  rotund  face,  he  added: 

Of  course  we  have  ouah  bad  luck  same  as 
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Other  people,  but  we  don’t  mind  it — if  too 
many  bad  towns  don’t  come  in  a  row.  But 
we’ll  do  well  heah,  I’m  shuah.” 

“I  hope  so,”  said  Wade  sincerely. 

“One  thing  that  has  made  it  a  little 
bahd” — the  professor  had  sensed  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  listener — “one  of  my  performers — 
Goldie,  the  Goddess  of  the  Sea — took  the 
influenza  in  Mortonville.  Wlien  she  went 
to  the  hospital,  we  lost  one  of  our  best  at¬ 
tractions,  suh.  And  those  robbers  at  the 
hospital  are  charging  us  fifty  dollars  a  week 
for  taking  care  of  her.  That  doesn’t  mat- 
tah,  though,  certainly  not. 

“Of  course,”  he  became  reminiscent, 
“some  attractions  pay  and  some  do  not. 
You  can’t  never  tell.  Now  there  is  La 
Belle,  the  Fortune-Teller,  one  of  the 
brightest  girls  I  ever  had,  but  she’s  been 
playing  to  bad  luck.  I  can’t  figure  it  out. 
She’s  a  good  girl,  and  smaht,  but  somehow 
she  just  don’t  get  the  dollahs.” 

The  professor  scribbled  something  on  a 
slip  of  paper.  “Heah  is  a  pass  to  any  of 
ouah  shows  for  you  and  a  friend — I  judge 
you  are  not  married,  suh?” 

“Thanks.”  Wade  took  the  pass  and 
crumpled  it  into  his  vest  pocket.  “No, 
I’ve  never  foimd  a  woman  yet  willing  to  go 
fifty-fifty,  doing  without  what  I  haven’t 
got.” 

They  both"  laughed;  and  the  professor 
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put  out  his  hand  at  parting.  “It  has  been 
a  pleasuah  to  meet  you.  suh.” 

That  afternoon  Wade  was  again  at  the 
case  and  once  more  the  type  was  clicking, 
but  he  was  not  whistling.  From  time  to 
time  he  glanced  out  of  the  window  and  be¬ 
came  so  absorbed  in  speculation  that  his 
fingers  ceased  to  dive  into  the  type-boxes. 

“Good  evening,  Wade.” 

And  without  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
Calvin  answered,  “Good  afternoon,  Mr. 
Cunningham.” 

The  editor  laid  down  the  stick  and 
turned  to  meet  his  second  visitor  with  a 
slight  reluctance. 

Enoch  had  never  looked  quite  so  impec¬ 
cable  and  exemplary  as  now.  His  b^rd 
had  been  freshly  trimmed,  his  hair  bore 
signs  of  very  recent  perfumed  oiling  and  his 
small  black  eyes  fairly  jiggled  with  self¬ 
appreciation. 

“I’ve  got  a  little  piece  for  the  paper.” 
He  handed  Calvin  a  t>TJewritten  sheet. 

Wade  took  the  article  and  glanced  at  the 
heading  without  enthusiasm.  He  was 
rather  sick  of  running  Enoch’s  effusions. 
He  read  the  first  paragraph  and  then  ran 
down  the  page  hurriedly.  It  was  an  at¬ 
tack  on  Professor  Ormus’s  shows. 

“Pretty  good,  eh?  Old  man  some 
writer  himself?”  He  nudged  his  elbow 
toward  Wade.  “That’ll  fix  Ormus’s  shows 
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all  right.  It  is  a  perfect  waste  for  people  to 
spend  money  on  things  like  that — and  be¬ 
sides  it  is  not  good  for  the  morals  of  the 
town — ^nothing  elevating  or  instructive.” 

“But  you  have  given  the  professor  a 
license,  haven’t  you?”  Wade  felt  a  rising 
temperature  running  through  his  veins. 

“Oh,  sure,”  smUed  Enoch  shrewdly. 
“The  city  needs  all  the  revenue  it  can  get. 
As  a  council  we  have  to  think  of  that.  We 
got  seventy-five  dollars  for  one  week.^’ 

“And  you  leased  him  your  vacant  lots?” 
remarked  Wade  slowly. 

“Certainly,  certainly,”  said  Cunning¬ 
ham.  “That^is  business,  you  know.  But 
this,”  he  tapped  the  article  in  the  editor’s 
hand,  “is  to  keep  him  from  getting  oiu: 
business.” 

Wade  shook  his  head.  “I  won’t  print 
it.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  will,”  said  Enoch  with  af¬ 
fronted  surprise.  “Most  certainly  you 
will,  Mr.  Wade.”  There  was  threat  in  the 
tone  and  his  small  black  eyes.  “Your 
lease  expires  week  after  next — and  there 
are  a  half-dozen  men  would  like  to  have  the 
paper.  Oh,  yes,”  he  nodded  his  head 
knowingly,  “you’ll  print  it  all  right.” 

Slowly  Wade  tore  the  paper  in  his 
hands,  tore  it  in  two,  doubled  it,  tore  it 
again,  wadded  up  the  scraps  and  threw 
them  into  the  waste-basket,  and  turned 
squarely  on  Enoch. 

“You  damned,  thieving  hypocrite!  Get 
out  of  my  office.” 

At  eight  o’clock  Wade  locked  the 
>  door  of  the  print-shop  and  turned 
down  the  side  street.  He  had  had  no  sup¬ 
per,  but  he  did  not  remember  it.  For 
three  hours  since  Enoch  Cunningham’s  call 
he  had  been  sitting  at  his  litter^  desk  go¬ 
ing  over  things. 

He  knew  what  his  defiance  of  Enoch 
meant,  knew  it  at  the  time,  and  did  it  de¬ 
liberately.  Two  years  of  work  gone,  and 
in  one  more  week  he  would  be  adrift 
again — odd  jobs,  soiled  clothes,  freight- 
cars — a  tramp-printer. 

But  be  was  not  sorry.  There  were  some 
prices  a  man  could  not  pay.  He  was  mad, 
seething,  scorching  matl,  mad  at  luck,  mad 
at  Buckeye  Bridge— but  above  all,  at 
Enoch  Cunningham. 

He  turned  up  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
toward  Tom  Shannon’s  house— maybe  the 
lawyer  could  do  something  about  his  lease. 
Half-way  up  hr  stupfted  and  turned  about. 
It  was  no  use.  NohcMly  could  make  Ernwh 
renew  that  knae  now,  after  what  he  had 
said  to  him. 

And  then  Cah'in’s  car  caught  the  boom, 
boom,  of  a  bass  drum  and  the  clear  high 
caM  of  a  clarinet  with  the  rattle  and  blare 
of  other  instruments,  and  his  ryes  turned 
to  the  WTCt  edge  of  town  Lights  were 
iaring.  and  a  »h»aen  tents  MimI  tii  a  low 
•long  the  vai  ant  lots  U  \ond  the  feni  mill. 
'I  he  show  «aa  <oi  Wacle  turned  ihiwa  th« 

hfi. 

Tho  HwfsaanrS  outht  bahwl  Hke  the  left 
whif  of  a  iirtot  carnival  that  had  srandered 

of  ahaw  In  4a  the  Mai  Inland  towns 
TlHeo  waeo  •  4aae«  tenia  of  the  4ile  show 
eni^y  a  ««fM  ^rnrh.  a  fat  lady,  a  col 
Ihsliaii  <4  war  mllrs.  irninsd  hsas.  ''A  Man 
K«h«  Goefihi."  a  mwI  vandevtic  ^ 
and  a  htftunt  pnlewot  hhn 

seh  hod  4  hhA  hot  under  a  tarino  Mght 
where  hr  nthl  jeweirv  and  maghtJ  cum 
Mr  ikoidng  iW  loeth.  the  dKw 


Wade  sauntered  along  the  row.  Toward 
the  far  end  the  crowd  thinned  out,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  last  tent,  the  fortune-teller’s,  were 
only  three  or  four  ribald  youths  making 
raucous  conunents  about  a  girl  who  stood 
in  the  doorway.  The  light  was  not  very 
good  here;  but  Wade  saw  she  stood  defi¬ 
antly  indifferent.  His  heart  took  a  dozen 
beats  in  a  sort  of  run-and-jump.  It  was 
the  girl  who  had  come  to  the  printing-office 
last  night — June  Willis.  She  was  made  up 
as  a  gipisy  and  her  dark  hair  added  to  the 
effect,  but  he  could  easily  recognize  her. 

“Have  your  fortune  told,  sir?” 

He  nodded.  She  led  the  way  into  the 
inner  room,  lined  with  red  draperies  and 
furnished  with  the  soiled  cards,  the  crystal 
ball  and  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  fortune-teller.  Dim-colored  lights 
added  to  the  effect. 

He  sat  down  in  front  of  her  and  put 
out  his  hand  without  looking  up.  As  she 
took  the  hand  in  hers,  he  saw  her  fingers 
were  long,  smooth  and  strong.  And  her 
voice  was  singularly  clear  and  magnetic. 

“You  have  been  crossed  in  love,”  she 
began  in  a  professional  patter,  “and  you 
have  lost  money,  but  you  will  be  rich. 
You  are  going  to  take  a  journey  soon.” 

“Oh,  don’t!”  He  jerked  his  hand  away 
roughly,  took  off  his  hat  and  looked  up  at 
her.  “Don’t  talk  rot  to  me — don’t  you 
know  me?” 

And  looking  down  into  his  sober  gray 
eyes  with  a  smile  that  made  her  face  b^ 
witching,  she  added  in  the  same  tone: 
“You  have  a  good  heart,  and  a  bad  news¬ 
paper.  Yes,  I  know  you.”  She  released 
his  hand.  “And  how  are  you?” 

“Rotten!”  he  said  savagely.  “Since  last 
night  everything  has  gone  flooie.” 

She  shook  her  head;  dark  rin^  showed 
under  her  eyes. 

“It  is  a  rotten  world.  I  haven’t  told 
but  two  fortunes  to-night — and  this  the 
opening  night.  I  ought  to  have  taken  in 
ten  dollars  at  least.  I  just  don’t  seem  to 
get  them.  I  suppose  I  never  shall  learn 
the  trick  of  it.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  will,”  he  encouraged.  He 
was  sorry  she  felt  badly. 

“But,”  she  smiled  as  though  shaking  off 
her  own  affairs,  “you  haven’t  told  me 
about  the  flooie  business.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  paper?” 

He  told  her— tokl  her  all  about  it,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  break  was  over  the  show. 
He  had  to  tell  somebody,  and  he  felt  a 
bond  of  kinship  in  trouble  with  this  wan¬ 
dering  fortune-teller. 

“.\nd  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?"  she  asked,  looking  steadily  into  his 
ryr%. 

“I’m  going  to  Mister  them,"  he  said 
wraihfuUy.  "I’m  going  to  make  this  town 
wish  it  had  nex'er  been  bom." 

“How?”  I  here  was  a  curious  light  in 
her  brown  e>’ca. 

“\«»u  come  around  to  the  office  to¬ 
morrow  afternoon, ’’  he  answered,  “about 
half  past  Ive,  and  I’ll  dmw  you." 

WHK.N  the  gM  entemi  the  cifikv  the 
aaat  afteniMl,  Ae  wore  a  light 
ihtas  and  pak-hhia  hat.  M  s«le  Inokeit  at 
bar  wMll  a  Mt  of  hmigrv  aurpnsa.  Mw 
naa  brt#,  paMlIvaM  ll^y. 

He  gpve  him  a  chair  hefose  the  dsuk.  nmr 
Ms  vmm,  l«uh  a  hay  and  unhwhed  the  rl^t 
kaiM  tlwiaM  aad  bfwia^  mit  a  hgMfw  uf 
uyewfiiwm  rlMKs  iWr  was  pia  mr 
hwntw  In  Ms  lace. 

aa 


“I  told  you  last  night  that  for  two  yean 
I  have  printed  what  this  town  wanted 
printed.  At  the  same  time  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  what  I  wanted  to  write  and  stuck  it  in 
that  drawer. 

“There  are  more  than  a  hundred  citizens 
laid  out  in  that  pile  of  manuscript.  No 
pious  platitudes  of  fulsome  flattery  there— 
nothing  but  the  real,  imvamished,  day- 
footed  stuff. 

“There  are  stories  here,”  he  laid  his  hand 
flat  on  the  typewritten  pages,  “that  would 
laugh  men  out  of  town,  Qjat  would  send 
them  to  jaU  and  the  divorce  court.  There 
are  enough  explosions  in  that  pile  to  rip 
this  smug,  callow  town  wide  open,  and 
every  word  of  it  is  the  damned  truth  too.” 

He  handed  a  bunch  of  the  sheets  to  her. 
“Want  to  read  some  of  it?” 

He  lighted  his  pipe  and  puffed  with  sup¬ 
pressed  but  vindictive  satisfaction  as  she 
read. 

In  a  moment  she  began  to  smile,  then 
broke  into  a  ringing  lau^. 

“W’hy,  this  is  rich — positively  rich. 
Are  they  all  as  good  as  this?” 

“That  is  one  of  mild  ones,”  he  an¬ 
swered  grinningly. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them?” 
There  was  excitement  in  her  eyes. 

“Print  them,”  he  replied,  gnmly  biting 
his  pipe-stem.  “I’ll  print  twenty-four 
columns  of  them  in  my  next  and  last  issue.” 
He  opened  the  left-hand  drawer  of  the 
desk  and  took  out  a  gun. 

“And  I  have  this  to  get  out  of  town  on.” 

She  sketched  quickly  through  two  ot 
three  more,  and  again  came  the  ripple  of 
spontaneous  laughter. 

“My!”  she  exclaimed.  “What  a  mint  of 
character  secrets!  If  I  had  that  stuff,  I 
could  make  a  thousand  dollars  telling  for¬ 
tunes  next  week.” 

“Take  it.”  He  dropped  the  revolver  in 
the  left-hand  drawer  and  pushed  the  sheets 
toward  her.  “Take  the  whole  damn  pile.” 

TH.\T  evening  the  Ormus  shows  had  a 
bad  night  again.  Plenty  of  people^ 
gathered  around  the  box  and  the  gasoline 
torch  to  listen  to  the  professor’s  flamboyant 
oratory,  but  few  bought  of  his  tinseled  jew¬ 
elry  or  magical  compounds.  Plenty  of 
people  wandered  around  the  front  of  the 
tents  to  see  the  free  shows,  but  fewer  even 
than  last  night  ventured  in. 

Quite  late,  after  all  the  crowds  were  gone 
but  a  few  idling  stragglers,  and  the  lights 
in  front  of  the  tents  were  being  put  out, 
Cabin  Wade  came  up  the  street  from  the 
south,  entered  the  outer  room  of  the  for¬ 
tune-teller’s  tent,  and  called,  “Hello!” 

“Come  in.”  The  pH’s  voice  came  from 
the  dressing-room  behind. 

('alvin  belated  a  moment,  then  push^ 
aside  the  cloth  curtain  and  slr|>ped  in. 
Iliere  was  a  lamp  on  a  drv  cimmIs  box. 
Ilie  gipsy  outfit  hung  on  hooks  «uqimdrd 
from  a  sale  rope,  and  the  girl  Mt  on  a 
trunk,  her  hair  disheveled  her  hands  lucked 
around  her  knees,  a  pkiure  of  utter 
jection. 

“How  was  it  to-night?"  he  asked  caah 
ally. 

’*Oiie.’’  she  rqdied  "Om  liiiW  rusty 
liHy  tTWt 

'*lt  wlM  hr  lirlier  he  ^ 

ttturagrd  Sow  get  out  ihoar 
kal  dirHs  "  Mr  urns  ahund)  unwrapiUM 
a  larfr  ftasirbnafd  bun  wMcb  ht  isffM 
uitdrr  Ms  arm 

“Nun  ser  “  hr  rupMlMd.  “lianliicT.  iM 
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Biographer,  is  a  friend  of  mink  has 
^  here  twenty  years,  has  made>ijicHjfg  ^ 
of  almost  every  man,  woman  and  baby-^aj; 
the  county,  and  kept  a  sample  of  every  pic¬ 
ture.  I  think  I  have  photographs  of  at 
least  ninety  of  the  people  mentioned  in 
those  sketches.” 

Beside  the  name  at  the  top  of  each  type¬ 
written  sheet  they  pasted  the  picture  of 
that  person  and  then  pinned  the  sketches 
B)  alphabet  ical  order  on  the  curtained  walls 
of  the  room. 

“Now,”  he  said,  surveying  their  work 
with  a  grin,  “you  have  their  past.  Foretell 
that,  and  let  their  future  go  hang. 

“When  a  fortune-seeker  comes,  seat  him 
in  your  dim  bespangled  room  out  there  and 
tell  him  you  must  retire  into  a  trance  for  a 
few  minutes  in  order  to  read  his  past.” 
He  laughed  and  touched  one  of  the  pic¬ 
tures.  “From  this  photograph  you  can 
quickly  identify  him,  and  in  three  minutes 
can  sketch  down  the  page  until  you  know 
enough  of  his  past  to  scare  him  into  utter 
belief  in  ghosts,  black  art — and  fortune- 
teUers.” 

"Oh,  I  believe  it  will  work.”  A  look  of 
anticipation  and  admiration  came  into  her 
ihadowy  brown  eyes. 

“I  take  it,”  said  Calvin,  “that  the  bat¬ 
ting  average  of  a  fortune-teller  does  not 
have  to  be  high.  One  strike  in  ten  will  win 
the  game.  If  from  these  photographs  you 
can  identify  one  now  and  then,  the  mys¬ 
teries  you  reveal  will  be  all  over  our  town 
in  a  few  hours,  for  there  are  secrets  in  there 
that  even  the  police  do  not  know.” 

She  put  out  the  light  and  they  went  out 
at  the  back  of  the  tent.  He  walked  with 
her  to  the  comer.  They  stopped  a  mo¬ 
ment,  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  looked 
back.  The  town  was  nearly  all  dark  now — 
quiet  and  shadowy. 

“You’ll  pick  up  two  or  three  to-morrow 
whose  fortunes  you  have  diagrammed,”  he 
again  encouraged,  “and  after  that  they’ll 
come  like  sheep.  Before  Friday  you’ll  be 
making  money  hand  over  fist.” 

>  “And  what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

Her  hand  still  held  his  arm.  almost  clung 
to  it.  She  felt  less  lonesome  than  she  had 
for  many  years. 

“After  next  week,”  he  answered,  “I’ll  be 
hack  at  my  old  job— a  tramp  printer.” 

“Isn’t  that  rotten!”  .\gain  the  quick 
vdjemence  in  her  tone,  and  her  fingers 
listened  on  his  arm. 

He  laughed — less  sardonically  than  for 
many  months. 

“It  improves  the  world  a  whole  lot  for 
you  to  think  it  rotten  on  my  account.” 

T’HERE  is  nothing  a  man  cherishes  rem- 
^  iniscently  and  conversationally  like 
•ooe  unsolved  mystery  in  his  life.  And  if 
he  can  but  have  one  my'ster^’  solved  by  an- 
Mher,  then  has  he  expenenced  interest 
Mpiaiic. 

TSnothy  Scott  raised  cows  and  cabbages 
•■d  sorghum  and  turnips  on  a  little  (arm 
isMk  o(  Buckeye  Bridge.  Scott  had  a  mys- 
Three  years  ago  his  favorite  cow  had 
Mppraied  as  into  thin  air.  Not  a  trace 
«  bde  nor  hair  was  ever  found.  Tim 
yt  a  lar^  part  of  his  waking  and  talking 
t  detailing  that  mystery  When  he 
IMd  there  was  a  fortune-tdicr  in  town, 
thldow  but  sure  |)uU  of  an  oppon unity  to 
W  his  nMwtcry  up  to  the  yrit  powers 
dlfcaii*-  hie  thrift 

As  tvf,  o'lineh  lliursday  mornmn.  adwei 
wBr  WAS  llw  priihalnMty  af  m  haing 


spied  upon  by  ij(}Ii^ling  neighbors,  Scott 
the  tent  of  La  Belle,  the 
fill  I  mill  TPTIi  I  He  entered  gloomily,  de¬ 
fiantly,  suspiciously,  a  smooth  half-dollar 
clutch^  in  his  grimy  palm. 

The  fortune-teller  seated  him  in  the  ap¬ 
pointed  room,  with  the  soiled  cards,  crystal 
ball  and  colored  lights.  She  excused  her¬ 
self  a  moment  to  get  into  commuication 
with  the  powers  who  solve  mysteries.  \ 
hurried  glance  around  the  room  and  she 
spotted  in  a  moment  the  photograph  of 
Tim  Scott.  In  two  minutes  more  she  had 
read,  in  Calvin  Wade’s  droll  style,  the  story 
of  Scott’s  life  mystery.  She  returned. 

“You  are  a  farmer,”  she  began  dreamily. 
“Y’ou  raise  cattle.  Your  name  is  Ti- 
Timothy  Sc-Scott.”  The  farmer  gave  a 
little  scared  jump.  This  was  uncanny. 

“You  lost  a  very  valuable  cow,”  went 
on  the  fortune-teller,  peering  hard  into  the 
farmer’s  palm.  “It  had  a  white  spot  on  its 
forehead,  and  a  white  right  foot.”  The 
farmer  felt  chilly  spirit-fingers  playing  along 
his  spine.  “The  cow  disappeared  and  you 
never  heard  of  her  again.”  She  paused. 

“What  became  of  her?”  Tim  asked  husk¬ 
ily.  The  loss  of  this  cow  was  one  of  the 
big  tragedies  of  his  life. 

The  fortune-teller  shook  her  head.  “I 
don’t  like  to  tell  you.” 

“You  must,”  he  demanded.  “That  is 
what  I  paid  you  a  half  a  dollar  for.” 

The  fortune-teller  looked  steadily  off 
into  the  mystic  distance  and  spoke  slowly. 
“Your  son-in-law  stole  this  cow  and  sold 
her  to  a  man  named  Brooks,  who  killed  her 
for  beef.” 

In  thirty  minutes  Tim  Scott  was  back 
on  Main  Street  with  a  dozen  men  around 
him,  demanding  that  they  explain  to  him, 
if  they  could,  the  great  mystery  of  how 
a  woman  who  had  never  seen  him  before 
should  know  these  strange  secrets.  And 
two  hours  later  he  had  a  full  confession 
and  seventy-five  dollars  in  cash  from  his 
son-in-law. 

Burt  grimes  heard  the  Scott  marvel, 
and  after  an  hour  of  uneasy  hovering 
on  the  brink  of  folly,  took  the  plunge  and 
invested  fifty  cents.  Twenty  minutes  later 
he  came  out  white  and  staggering. 

And  a  little  later  in  the  day  when  La 
Belle  told  Jim  George,  a  sawmill  man, 
where  his  old  log  chain  had  been  hidden 
the  last  year  by  hallowe’en  prankers,  and 
Jim  had  actually  recovered  the  log  chain — 
why  then  excitement  really  began  to  break 
loose. 

By  the  time  the  flaring  gasoline  torches 
were  lit  in  front  of  the  shows  and  the 
professor  had  mounted  his  wooden  box  a 
goodly  crowd  had  gathered,  but  they  were 
mostly  bunched  in  front  of  the  fortune¬ 
teller’s  tent,  waiting  their  turn. 

They  went  in  singly  onby  groups.  .\nd 
when,  an  hour  afterward,  1^  Belle  told 
Mrs.  Godsell,  the  town’s  must  virulently 
virtuous  backbiter,  in  the  presence  of  two 
Ladict*  Aid  sisters: 

“Madam,  I'll  give  you  a  puxtie.  You 
have  been  married  but  oner;  yet  one  o( 
vour  sons  is  a  half-brother  to  the  rest” — 
Mr  ncfMitation  waa  made— and  Mrs.  God- 
tcU’s  rrmadc. 

At  midnisbl  tbr  (onune-trBrr  rkiaed  Imt 
teni.  In  bCT  dressing  naim  dw  dumped 
tlw  coatents  al  a  ripw-boa  am  tlm  bciaid 
uMa,  and  ommled  out  riaty-ei^  deinrt 
■ad  Miy  reau.  As  Imd  aiccssdsi  l«r 
•aen.  Her  face  wae  iarirnd  wHIi  nlaaean. 


her  eyes  lighted  with  humor.  .\nd  for 
once  she  had  given  the  people  the  worth  of 
their  money.  She  would  repay  the  pro¬ 
fessor  some  of  her  indebtedness.  Really, 
for  three  months  she  had  not  earned  her 
expenses.  She  was  happier  than  she  had 
been  for  years.  The  flap  at  the  back  of  the 
tent  lift^  and  she  turned  quickly. 

“Oh,  it  is  you,”  she  laughed  gaily  at  Cal¬ 
vin  Wade.  “Look  here.”  She  ran  her 
hand  over  the  pile  of  silver. 

“You  are  a  celebrity  all  right,”  Calvin 
grinned.  ‘Wou  are  the  main  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  in  about  three  hundred  bed¬ 
rooms  right  now.” 

Directly  Calvin  remarked:  “They  have 
all  cleared  out  now — and  it  is  time  for  us  to 
go.  I’ll  wait  for  you  outside.”  He  stepped 
out  the  back  way  imtil  she  could  change 
into  her  street  clothes.  As  he  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  the  tent,  he  discovered  there 
was  a  man  under  the  tree  at  the  edge  of  the 
lot  south,  and  he  knew  it  was  Enoch 
Cunningham. 

.Ys  they  went  up  the  deserted  street,  Jime 
was  holding  the  editor’s  arm  in  a  tight, 
happy  grip. 

“It’s  a  lovely  night,  isn’t  it?” 

“Probably,”  replied  Calvin,  “but  I’m 
busy  wdth  something  else.  That  devil 
Enoch  has  got  to  be  taken  care  of  some¬ 
way.  Have  you  read  up  on  him  yet?” 

“No.” 

“Do  it  early  in  the  morning  and  I’ll  get 
him  to  your  tent  during  the  day.  He  nms 
the  council,  and  he  is  trying  to  hatch  up 
something  on  you  so  he  can  close  the 
show.” 

FRID.YY  morning  Enoch  Cunningham 
entered  his  office  as  one  resolved. 
For  two  days  the  coals  of  retribution  had 
been  smoldering  under  the  pot  of  Enoch’s 
wrath. 

Ingratitude,  the  ugliest  viper  in  human 
nature,  had  stung  him.  After  all  he  had 
done  for  Calvin  Wade — a  mere  tramp- 
printer — Wade  had  not  only  refused  to  print 
his  article  warning  people  against  the  Or- 
mus  shows,  but  had  actually  come  out  in 
this  week’s  issue  with  two  full  pages  boost¬ 
ing  that  show.  Well,  this  would  be  Wade’s 
last  issue.  He  would  see  to  that 
.■\nd  there  was  that  fortune-teller,  taking 
the  idiots’  money  for  fake  fortunes.  Oppo¬ 
sition  to  any  of  Cunningham’s  suggestions 
turned  them  into  moral  issues. 

“Miss  Watts,  have  there  been  any  tele¬ 
phone  calls  this  morning?”  He  spoke 
most  punctiliously  to  his  stenographer. 

“No,  Mr.  Cunningham.”  The  young 
woman’s  green  eyes  watched  him  hang  up 
his  hat  and  draw  up  his  chair  to  the  desk. 
She  touched  her  yeUow  pompadoured  hair. 
She  had  very  dlflnite  designs  on  Enoch, 
and  she  put  a  little  sirupy  sweetness  into 
her,  “No,  Mr.  Cunningham.” 

“Mr.  Cunningham,”  Miss  Watts  threw 
out  the  sirupy  tone  again,  but  did  not  look 
up  from  her  work,  “have  you  heard  the 
wonderful  stories  that  fortune-teller  has 
been  telling  people?”  It  was  Calvin  Wade 
who  had  suoested  to  her  that  it  would 
be  j(41y  to  haN-e  Enoch's  fortune  told. 
But  it  bad  already  occurred  to  .Miss  Watts 
U  naiebt  be  more  than  )uUy.  If  they  could 
only  §D  togetber  the  forluM-tellcr  might 

l.fMMb  luafgwd.  “but  1  kBi-w 
MUM  Mffrirs  oa  the  fortune  iHbe  that 
WMild  peigdea*  aym  -^ke  tMy  4m- 
Uysf 
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The  stenographer  pecked  the  typewriter 
gingerly  a  few  minutes. 

“I’m  going  to  have  the  show  dosed  up,” 
said  Enoch  in  a  minute.  “Immoral!” 

Miss  Watts  almost  gasped.  She  wanted 
that  fortune-teller  party  very  much— and 
in  half  an  hour  had  a  good  foundation  laid 
for  it. 

Directly  the  telephone  rang.  It  was  the 
fat  alderman  from  the  first  ward. 

“Say,  Cunningham,”  he  began,  “this 
town  is  going  plumb  daffy  over  that  for- 
time-teller.  If  we  shut  ’em  up,  there’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  lot  of  folks  kickin’  up  a  row  over 
it — unless  we  can  show  ’em  we  are  right. 
Don’t  you  think  we  better  drop  in  down 
there  and  investigate  ourselves?”  He  did 
not  mention  that  Calvin  Wade  had  sug¬ 
gested  this  line  of  defense. 

Enoch  cleared  his  throat.  He  rememj 
bered  what  Miss  W’atts  had  said — remem¬ 
bered  it  as  though  ha  had  thought  of  it 
himself. 

“'There  is  something  in  that,  Jim.” 

“Betty  wants  to  get  two  or  three  girls 
and  go  with  us.”  Betty  was  the  fat  alder¬ 
man’s  daughter  and  a  bosom  friend  of  Miss 
Watts.  “Suppose  we  make  up  a  little 
party  and  go  down  there  about  eight 
o’clotk..  We’ll  have  some  fun  stringing 
her,  anyway.” 

At  ten  o’clock  Enoch  met  the  council, 
all  except  Tom  Shannon,  in  a  specially 
called  session. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Cunningham  with 
righteousness  gimleting  out  of  his  small 
black  eyes,  “I  have  positive  pjroof  that  the 
fortune-teller  with  the  Ormus  shows  is  a 
lewd  person.  I  saw  a  man  slipping  from 
her  tent  at  midnight  last  night.  We 
can’t,”  Enoch  struck  the  board  table  with 
just  wrath,  “tolerate  that  sort  of  thing  for 
a  moment.  The  shows  must  close — all  of 
them.  But  I  suggest  that  we  give  them 
imtil  midnight  to-night.”  Then  informally 
after  the  council  adjourned  he  and  Jim 
fixed  up  the  plan  for  the  personal  investi¬ 
gation  of  La  Belle’s  fraud. 

This  matter  settled,  Enoch  went  direct 
to  the  printing-office.  The  paper  out  and 
mailed,  Calvin  Wade  was  sitting  at  the  lit¬ 
tered  desk,  the  brier-root  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  reading  the  exchanges.  He  did  not 
stir  or  look  around  as  Cunningham  en¬ 
tered  the  door.  Enoch  stopped  just  in¬ 
side,  parted  his  feet  slightly,  put  1^  small 
hands  under  the  tail  of  his  coat,  and  reared 
back  until  bis  small  chest  stuck  out.  Face 
to  face  with  this  callous  piece  of  ingrati¬ 
tude,  wrath  jiggled  black  specks  in  his 
eyes. 

“Well,  sir,”  he  managed  with  smooth 
coldness,  “your  lease  will  not  be  renewed. 
Is  it  your  purpose  to  give  up  the  property 
peaceably,  or  shall  I  have  the  sheriff  serve 
a  writ  of  ejection?” 

Wade  looked  up  slowly  from  his  paper, 
turning  his  pipe  in  the  direction  of  the 
strutting  little  man. 

“I  go  when  my  time  is  up.  Get  out  of 
my  light.”  And  he  resum^  his  reading. 

At  EIGHT  o’clock  fifteen  people  sat  in 
^  the  entrance  ol  the  fortune-teller’s 
tent  waiting  their  turn  and  a  hundred 
more  waited  outside.  But  for  an  hour  she 
had  told  no  fortunes.  From  time  to  time 
La  Belle  parted  the  curtain  and  looked  out 
on  the  impatient  but  awed  seekers,  yet 
summoned  none  of  them. 

Early  that  morning  she  had  followed 
Wade’s  instructions  to  study  up  on  Cun¬ 


ningham  and  had  read  the  five  full  pages 
the  editor  had  devoted  to  him.  And  all 
day  she  had  waited  with  a  restless  imi>a- 
tience  the  coming  of  Enoch.  Wade  had 
sent  her  a  note  by  messenger  before  noon  - 
saying  that  Cunningham  had  decided  to 
close  the  shows  at  midnight,  and  June  was 
equally  divided  between  wrath  at  Cunning¬ 
ham  and  pity  for  Professor  Ormus.  The 
poor  old  professor  was  just  now  beginning 
to  make  a  little  money,  and  to  rob  him  by 
charging  exorbitant  license  and  then  to 
close  his  show  was  a  dirty  shame.  If  only 
Cunningham  would  come!  Well,  he’d  get 
a  fortune  that  he  would  remember! 

There  was  a  stir  outside.  The  laughter 
and  voices  changed  tone.  La  Belle  parted 
the  cloth  hangings  and  looked  out.  By  the 
door  of  the  tent  was  a  little  man  with  a 
pointed  beard,  a  Prince  Albert  coat  and  a 
strut.  The  fortune-teller’s  heart  pumped 
hard  and  fast  and  her  shadowy  dark  eyes 
glowed.  It  was  Enoch  with  a  party  of  four 
ladies  and  a  large  fat  man. 

During  the  day  the  fortune-teller  had 
read  over  several  times  the  five  pages 
which  Calvin  Wade  had  devoted  to  Enoch 
Cunningham.  But  she  centered  her  at¬ 
tention  on  one  particular  story  until  she 
knew  it  by  heart.  It  opened  thus: 

“On  the  evening  of  .August  23,  1918,  I 
went  to  Cunningham’s  house  to  see  Enoch 
about  buying  some  new  type  for  the 
printing-office.  He  was  not  at  home,  but 
his  wife,  who  was  very  sick,  called  to  me 
from  the  bedroom  off  the  hall  and  asked 
me  to  come  in.  I  saw  she  was  terribly  ill 
and  troubled,  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of 
the  bed.  She  began,  speaking  scarcely 
above  a  whisper;  ‘Mr.  Wade,  you  are  a 
stranger  here,  and  a  man  I  believe  I  can 
trrist.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  I  have 
never  told  any  other  human  being.’  ” 

As  La  Belle,  with  flaming  red  gipsy  shawl 
about  her  shoulders  and  an. artificial  red 
rose  stuck  in  her  black  hair,  slipped  lan¬ 
guidly  into  her  chair  on  the  little  dais,  she 
was  close  enough  to  Enoch  to  touch  him, 
but  she  did  not  even  take  his  hand.  In¬ 
stead  she  sat  for  a  moment  with  her  lids 
slightly  drooped,  her  shadowy  dark  eyes 
looking  fixedly  down  at  the  pompous  little 
man  as  though  piercing  his  veil  of  pious 
dignity.  The  othenfive  were  seated  in  a 
half-circle  around  him.  Miss  Watts  man¬ 
aged  to  occupy  the  chair  just  at  his  left 
and  gave  him  a  coquettish  sidelong  glance 
which  was  intended  to  convey  to  the  for¬ 
tune-teller  a  clue  to  his  future. 

The  fortune-teller  continued  without  a 
word  for  a  few  minutes  to  look  fixedly  at 
Cunningham,  as  though  in  a  sort  of  a 
smoldering  trance.  Enoch  touched  his 
pointed  beard  and  shifted  a  little  in  his 
chair.  The  rest  were  all  deadly  still.  He 
could  even  hear  the  September  wind  swish¬ 
ing  against  the  tent  outside.  The  dim 
light  gave  a  weird  reddish  tinge  to  every¬ 
thing.  He  felt  queer.  He  did  not  like  that 
look  in  the  fortune-teller’s  eyes — it  was  too 
intent  and  not  sufficiently  admiring.  Sup¬ 
pose  there  was  some  queer  hocus-pocus  in 
this,  whereby — 

“Your  past  begins  to  unrol  before  me.” 
She  spoke  slowly,  hypnotically.  The  lis¬ 
teners  felt  a  sort  of  shiver  at  the  tone — ^it 
did  seem  like  silly  babble. 

“You  came  from  the  East — east  of  here — 
Illinois,  wasn’t  it?”  She  did  not  look  nor 
wait  for  a  reply,  and  her  voice  glided 
on,  stronger  and  more  positive.  “Yes — it 


was  Illinois.  I  see  a  large  country  town. 
You  made  some  money,  but  your  partner 
went  to  the  penitentiary.  They  could  not 
quite  prove  it  on  you;  and  because  of  your 
smug  reputation  they  let  you  off.  TTiere 
were  also  two  girls — ^young  girls — but  you 
covered  that  up  too.” 

Enoch  had  stiffened  in  his  chair.  The 
blood  came  into  his  face,  he  parted  his  lips 
as  though  to  say  something  crushing,  but 
glancing  to  one  side  saw  Miss  Watts’s 
green  eyes  fixed  inquiringly  on  him.  He 
moistened  his  lips  and  tri^  to  smile. 

“One  day,”  the  fortune-teller  went  on, 
her  eyes  never  wavering  from  Enoch’s  face, 
“a  traveling  show  came  to  that  town.  With 
it  was  a  very  beautiful,  lovely  girl.  You 
became  infatuated  with  her.” 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  and  the  fat 
alderman  shifted  his  chair  so  he  could  see 
the  side  of  Enoch’s  face. 

“She  was  honest,”  resumed  the  fortime- 
teller,  “and  told  you  she  had  a  little  girl 
five  years  old.” 

“You  offered  to  marry  her,  if  she  would 
discard  the'baby  daughter.  She  loved  that 
little  girl,  and  it  nearly  broke  her  heart, 
but  she  did  what  you  demanded.” 

Two  of  the  girls  in  the  party  gasped  and 
Miss  Watts’s  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  sort  of 
strained  pleading  on  Enoch,  but  he  sat  as 
though  carved  of  wood,  staring  straight  up 
at  the  fortune-teller. 

“She  took  the  poor  little  baby  girl” — 
there  was  a  stir  of  tears  in  the  fortune-teller’s 
voice — “and  left  her  with  a  sister  of  the 
child’s  father.  .And” — a  dramatic  pause — 
‘’the  mother  never  heard  of  her  again.” 

Once  more  the  silence  was  broken  only 
by  half-smothered  gasps. 

“Ten  years  ago,”  the  fortune-teller’s 
voice  changed,  the  pathos  was  gone  and  in 
its  place  was  something  implacable  as  fate, 
“your  wife’s  parents  relented  and  left  her 
an  inheritance  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
She  made  you  promise  before  she  died  that 
you  would  find  her  daughter  and  give  the 
money  to  her.” 

The  fat  alderman  gasped  and  tried  to 
cover  it  with  a  cough.  Enoch’s  fingers 
were  clutching  the  e^e  of  his  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  coat,  his  feet  locked  together  under 
the  chair. 

“But  instead,”  she  leaned  a  little  nearer, 
and  her  shadowy  dark  eyes  branded  upon 
his  consciousness,  “a  month  after  her 
death,  you  went  before  the  probate  judge 
and  made  affidavit  that  your  wife  h^  no 
living  relatives.” 

For  a  full  minute  not  one  of  the  seven 
people  in  the  tent  stirred.  Then,  as  with 
a  desperate  effort,  Enoch  jumped  to  his 
feet.  Without  a  word  they  all  started  to 
file  out  of  the  tent.  No  more  fortunes  for 
them. 

Enoch  held  back,  and  when  the  last  one 
passed  out,  turned  quickly  back  to  the 
fortune-teller. 

“Where  did  you  get  that  stuff?” 

She  only  shook  her  head. 

“When  and  where  can  I  see  you?”  He 
moistened  his  lips  and  swallowed. 

“In  an  hour,”  she  replied,  “at  the 
printing-office.” 

CALVIN  W.ADE  sat  in  the  print^- 
office  smoking  his  old  brier-root  pipe. 
It  was  dark.  The  door  was  closed  and  he 
did  not  light  a  lamp.  But  the  moonlight 
shone  in  through  the  south  window  and  fell 
on  a  type-case  and  touched  the  belt  of  the 
old  cylinder  press. 
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Calvin  got  up  and  moved  about  the  shop. 
He  stopf>^  by  a  type-case  and  picked  up  a 
letter.  It  was  new  type  he  had  bought. 
He  loved  it — and  the  old  press  and  the 
smell  of  ink  and  the  pile  of  exchanges  He 
loved  the  whole  thing.  It  had  b^n  home 
to  his  mind;  it  had  been  an  abiding-place 
for  his  interests  and  activities.  He  went 
to  the  window  and  stood  looking  out  on  the 
town,  soft  and  shadowy  in  the  moonlight. 

This  was  his  last  issue,  the  last  paper  he 
would  edit.  His  money  and  his  work  he 
would  leave  here  to  that  pirate. 

There  was  a  rap  on  the  door,  a  quick, 
small,  hurried  rap  such  as  a  girl  would 
make.  He  turned  quickly.  June  Willis 
flashed  into  his  mind — something  had  gone 
wrong  with  her.  He  swung  open  the  door. 
“Come  in.” 

It  was  she.  “What  is  up  now?”  he 
asked  anxiously  as  he  closed  the  door  be¬ 
hind  her  and  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a  match 
to  light  the  lamp. 

“Nothing,”  she  reassured  him,  but  she 
was  breathing  excitedly 

When  he  turned  from  lighting  the  lamp, 
she  stood  at  his  elbow,  her  face  flushed,  her 
eyes  big,  like  a  little  girl’s  who  has  run 
home  with  some  thrilling  news. 

“He  came,”  she  was  still  catching  at  her 
breath,  “and  I  told  his  fortune.  It  scared 
him  into  a  cataleptic  fit.  He’s  coming  here 
directly  to  see  me.” 

They  sat  down  to  wait.  Wade  crossed 
his  legs  and  puffed  away  reflectively,  a 
grim  smile  around  his  mouth,  while  she 
studied  him  with  a  curious  speculation  in 
her  shadowy  eyes. 

“You  had  that  on  him,  and  still  let  him 
close  you  out — take  the  paper  from  you?” 
she  said. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  nodded.  “Of  course  I 
couldn’t  use  a  thing  of  that  sort  for  my  own 
advantage.” 

“Well,”  a  look  of  fierceness  swept  the 
girl’s  face,  “you  just  watch  me!” 

Enoch  came  in  directly.  He  lifted  his 
broad-brimmed  beaver  hat  with  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  jauntiness,  but  Calvin  saw  some 
of  the  strut  had  gone  from  him — the  little 
man  had  been  badly  shaken.  Wade  did 
not  arise,  but  let  Cunningham  And  a  chair 
for  himself. 

Enoch  cleared  his  throat.  “I  am  sim¬ 
ply  curious,”  he  said  with  a  show  of  off¬ 
handedness,  “to  know  what  suggested  all 
that  rigmarole  to  you.  Of  course  there  was, 
you  might  say,  an  odd  coincidence  about 
part  of  it — a  semblance  of  truth  that 
might — ”  he  paused. 

“Yes,  it  might,”  she  suggested  acidly. 
“Especially  as  it  happens  to  be  the  confes¬ 
sion  your  wife  made  just  before  her  death 
to  Mr.  Wade.” 

At  that  Enoch  visibly  jumped.  He  had 
feared  the  editor  was  back  of  the  story, 
but  this  was  worse  than  he  had  feared. 

Calvin  nodded  affirmatively.  “Yes,  Cun¬ 
ningham,  that  is  true.  I  happened  to  go  to 
your  house  to  see  you  one  night  and  you 
were  not  at  home.  Your  wife  called  me  in 
and  told  me  the  story,  and  asked  me  to  be  a 
witness  in  case  it  was  needed.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  Enoch  pinched  his  chin 
through  the  narrow  beard  and  batted  his 
eyes  hard.  “What  she  said  was  true. 
But  I  did  it  to  shield  her  from  disgrace. 
And  after  her  death  I  carried  out  her 
wishes  to  the.  letter..  I.,  made  careful 
search — even  went  back  to  the  town  and 
found  the  aunt  who  had  cared  for  the 
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child,  and  learned  the  girl  had  died  at  ten 
years  of  age.  That  was  why  I  made  the 
affidavit  before  the  court  that  my  wife  had 
no  living  relatives.” 

The  girl  raised  her  head  and  looked  at 
Enoch  with  an  ironic  smile. 

“Mr.  Cunningham,  the  cards  indicated, 
when  I  was  telling  your  fortune,  that  the 
aunt  had  died  three  years  ago.  It  was  only 
a  few  months  ago  that  you  went  back, 
wasn’t  it?” 

Enoch  squirmed  in  his  chair.  This 
wandering  fortune-teller  knew  too  much. 
He  had  discovered  on  his  trip  back  to  the 
little  Southern  town  that  the  aunt  had  died 
penniless  three  years  ago,  and  the  girl,  now 
grown,  had  gone  to  ^lemphis  and  been 
swallowed  up  so  effectively  he  was  pretty 
sure  she  would  never  return. 

“Enoch  Cunningham” — whether  by  ac¬ 
cident  or  intention  the  girl’s  tone  sounded 
like  that  of  a  judge,  and  Enoch  started  ner¬ 
vously  again — “the  little  girl  you  made 
your  wife  leave  that  night  sto^  on  the 
doorstep  as  the  carriage  drove  away  and 
scream^  into  the  dark  with  her  arms  held 
out  for  her  mother,  until  the  aunt,  crying 
as  hard  as  the  little  girl,  carried  her  in  and 
put  her  to  bed — ill.  The  aunt  was  so 
angry  at  the  mother  for  deserting  the  child 
for  you” — there  was  withering  scorn  in 
the  “you” — “that  she  never  spoke  her 
name — until  just  before  she  di^.  Then 
she  told  the  girl  the  whole  story  and  gave 
her  positive  and  abundant  proof  to  estab¬ 
lish  her  identity.” 

Enoch  had  gone  ghastly  white  and 
seemed  shriveled  up. 

“And  Mr.  Cunningham,”  once  more  La 
Belle’s  dark  eyes  fixed  the  guilty  little  man, 
“that  girl  is  not  nearly  so  dead  as.  you 
wish — I  am  she.” 

It  was  Calvin  that  jumped  then,  even 
more  astonished  than  Enoch.  “June!” 
He  had  grabbed  her  arm.  “Is  that  true?” 

Her  brown  eyes  met  his  and  smiled. 
“Yes.” 

Calvin  mechanically  reached  into  his 
pocket  for -the  bag  of  tobacco,  refilled  his 
pipe,  and  t‘ umed  on  Cunningham  a  grim, 
mocking  smile. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  damned,  Enoch!  When  I 
took  a  shot  at  your  clay  feet  I  didn’t  know 
I  was  going  to  shoot  both  your  legs  off. 
But  you  haven’t  a  leg  to  stand  on,  Enoch, 
not  a  leg.  The  mother’s  fortune  goes  to 
the  daughter.” 

'T^E  difference  between  reality  and  sham 

JL  is  not  in  the  number  of  people  it  con¬ 
vinces,  for  often  sham  gets  the  larger  fol¬ 
lowing,  but  in  the  way  it  withstands  assault. 
Calvin  Wade,  watching  with  amused  cyn¬ 
icism,  saw  the  mean,  pompous,  overbear¬ 
ing  little  man’s  unearned  wealth  and  false 
reputation  and  corn-stalk  house  of  moral 
platitudes  all'tumbled  about  his  head. 

“I — I — won’t  be  blackmailed,”  he  stam¬ 
mered,  almost  chattering.  “There  is  no 
proof.” 

Wade  laughed.  “No,  of  course  not. 
Blackmailing  is  your  job.  As  to  the  proof, 
we  will  leave  that  to  Tom  Shannon.”  * 

Enoch  almost  jumped  from  his  chair. 
“That  is  not  necessary.  If — if  the  girl  has 
the  real  proof,  I  want  to  do  what  is  right! 
How  much,”  he  asked  desperately,  “do 
you  want?” 

“Let’s  see.”  Calvin  laid  down  his  pipe 
and  picked  up  a  pencil.  “You  got  stxty 
thousand  dollars  of  her  mother’s  money 
ten  years  ago.  The  interest  at  eight  per 
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cent,  would  be  forty-eight  thousand  dol¬ 
lars — makes  one  hundred  and  eight  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  all.  The  law  in  this  state 
allows  a  husband  one-third  of  the  wife’s 
estate.  You  owe  Miss  Willis  seventy-two 
thousand  dollars.” 

“Impossible!”  Cunningham  gasped. 
“That  would  ruin  me — ^it  would  ^e  al¬ 
most  everything.” 

“It  won’t,”, said  Calvin  grimly,  “but  I 
wish  it  would.  That  is  the  figure — and 
you  had  better  be  inankful  the  interest  is 
not  compounded.” 

“I’ll  fight  it,”  said  Enoch  weakly. 

‘‘Not  with  that  perjured  affidavit  on 
record.”  Wade  picked  up  his  pipe  and 
resumed  his  smoking. 

Enoch’s  legs  fairly  wobbled  as  he  got  up. 

“Well,”  he  was  white  around  the  eyes, 
“if  it  can  be  managed  so  as  not  to  injure 
my  reputation,  I  might  make  a  settlement 
to-morrow.”* 

“One  settlement  to-night.”  The  girl 
had  also  risen.  “Make  out  a  bill  of  sale 
for  this  printing-office  to  Mr.  Wade.  I’ll 
deduct  the  price  of  it  from  the  seventy- 
two  thousand  dollars.” 

Enoch’s  spirit  seemed  mashed  into  a 
pulp.  Without  a  protest  he  sat  down  at 
the  desk  and  wrote  out  and  signed  a  bill  of 
sale  to  Wade.  Then  he  got  up  and  went 
out  as  though  walking  in  a  nightmare. 

C.VLVIN  and  the  girl  stood  looking  at 
each  other  speechless  for  a  moment 
after  he  was  gone. 

“My  aunt,”  said  the  girl,  her  eyes  droop¬ 
ing,  “told  me  before  she  died  that  my 
mother  had  married  a  man  named  Cun¬ 
ningham — and  they  lived  here.  That  is 
why  I  persuaded  Professor  Ormus  to  come 
to  Buckeye  Bridge.  I — I  wanted  to  see 
her  again — I  was  so  lonesome. 

“I  didn’t  know,”  her  voice  broke,  “until 
I  got  here,  that  she  was  dead.  And  I  never 
dreamed  until  I  read  your  story  of  Enoch 
to-day  that  she  had  inherited  a  fortune.” 

Calvin  blew  out  the  light.  He  would 
walk  back  with  her  to  the  hotel.  His 
glance  swept  the  shadowy  office  with  its 
splotches  of  moonlight  on  the  type-cases 
and  the  old  press.  The  smell  of  ink  came 
to  his  nostrils.  It  was  his!  At  last  he 
owned  a  newspaper.  But  he  was  not  as 
happy  as  he  ought  to  be. 

Out  on  the  street  she  took  his  arm.  They 
did  not  say  much.  At  the  hotel  she  made 
no  move  to  go  in,  but  walked  on,  still  hold¬ 
ing  his  arm  rather  closely. 

“Isn’t  this  a  queer  mix-up?”  he  said  at 
last.  “.\  little  turn  of  the  wheel  and  you 
are  rich — and  I  am  a  real  newspaper  man.” 

“Isn’t  it!”  she  replied.  “I’m  still  not 
awake.” 

“I’ve  wanted  the  paper  a  long  time,”  he 
remarked  slowly,  “but  don’t  care  for  it 
now.  I  don’t  think  I’ll  want  to  stay  in  this 
town  after  you  are  gone.” 

Her  fingers  closed  tightly  on  his  arm;  she 
stood  so  close  at  his  side  her  hair  bru^ed 
his  shoulders. 

“I’m  not  gone.”  It  was  a  soft,  vibrant 
voice,  with  laughter  under  her  breath.  She 
looked  up  at  the  moon  and  began  in  the 
sing-song  patter  of  the  fortune-teller: 

“Young  lady,  your  name  is  June — and 
you’ve  traveled  a  good  deal,  but  you  are 
very  domestic,  and  would  love  to  haye  a 
home.  Your  life  has  been  creased  by  a 
tall  man  with  sandy  hair — and  I  can  see. 
you  are  going  to  stay  in  a  small  town — for  a 
giM)d  whUe.” 


^Ike  Colynmists  Confessional 

X.  '’’’B.  L.  T.,  hy  Himself 


The  gifted  palmist,  a  lady  ama¬ 
teur,  knew  nor  who  nor  what 
I  was;  indeed,  she  had  con¬ 
fused  me  with  a  celebrated 
builder  of  bridges,  who  was 
also  of  the  party  that  arrived 
at  the  artists’  camp  for  the  week-end;  and 
so  she  must  be  acquitted  of  pleasantry. 
She  took  my  hand,  and  having  studied  the 
network  of  mysterious  line?  (they  are 
always  referred  to  as  mysterious  lines)  she 
said: 

“Kom  hare  a  remarkable  faculty  for  getting 
other  people  to  do  your  work." 

And  there — as  Noah  remarked  to  the 
missus  when  the  Ark  bumped  Ararat — 
you  are! 

Running  a  column  is  as  simple  a  matter 
as  driving  a  golf-ball;  you  “let  the  club- 
head  do  the  work.”  The  club-head,  you 
surmise,  is  the  contributor,  and  observe 
how  unwearyingly  he  performs.  The 
question  is,  what  sets  him  going?  Ah! 
What  force  'initiated  the  motion  of  the 
I^anets,  spinning  unwearyingly  around  a 
central  sun?  Tell  me  that  and  I  will 
tell  you  t’other  thing. 

Glend.  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty- 
deep. 

Hotspur.  Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any 
man.  But  will  they-  come  when  you  do  call  for 
them? 

The  nays  appearing  to  have  it,  let  us 
consider  briefly  the  psychology  of  the  con¬ 
tributor. 

He  contributes  because  he  yearns  to 
express  himself,  and  he  needs  a  vehicle  for 
his  thinklets.  But  he  is,  generally,  par¬ 
ticular  about  his  company;  he  likes  to  feel 
that  he  is  a  member  of  a  family  of  choice 
intelligences.  Once  installed  there  and 
managed  with  a  firm  but  kind  hand,  he 
will  work  his  head  off,  content  with  an 
occasional  “Very  good,”  or  “Not  so  bad,” 
or  “We  have  seen  worse.”  If  he  gets  out 
of  hand,  he  must  be  “treated  rough;”  he 
must  be  reminded  that  you  accord  him 
space  which  you  could  fill  very  much  bet¬ 
ter  yourself.  This  usually  returns  him  to 
a  proper  frame  of  mind. 

His  enthusiasm  is  boundless.  My  eyes 
sometimes  grow  moist  when  I  think  of  it. 
Captains  of  finance  will  let  their  morning 
mail  cool,  or  will  miss  the  noon  golf 
special,  in  order  to  concoct  a  promising 
wheeze.  Traveling  men  ride  with  their 
heads  out  of  coach-windows,  questing  odd 
names  and  signs.  Professors  become  ab¬ 
sent-minded  in  classroom,  meditating 
sonnets.  Bread  burns  in  the  oven  while 
housewives  metrically  extol  the  glamour 
of  the  springtime.  The  traveler  in  China 
or  Peru  post-cards  that  he  has  found  on  the 
bill  of  fare  my  pet  aversion,  bread  pud¬ 
ding,  in  one  of  its  many  disguises.  Never 
was  industry  more  unselfish!  They  come 
to  believe,  not  unnaturally,  that  they  are 
the  Column,  that  without  them  it  would 
crumble  into  dust,  one  with  Nineveh  and 
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A  LINE  0’  TYPE  OR  TWO. 

Hew  to  the  Lme,  let  the 
yuipt-foU  where  they  may. 

Tyre.  There  is  no  harm  in  letting  them 
think  this.  It  keeps  tnem  contented,  and 
nobody  is  a  penny  the  worse.  So  much 
for  the  contributor,  although  he  deserv-es 
an  entire  essay.  With  this  for  an  after- 
w'ord — 

Tell  me  who  contributes  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  are. 

The  corner-stone  of  my  column,  if  col¬ 
umns  have  corner-stones — probably 
not — w-as  laid — 

A-many  years  ago, 

_  When  I  was  young  and  charming — 

about,  I  should  guess,  twenty-one.  It  was 
my  first  assignment  as  a  reporter  on  the 
New  York  Herald,  and  naturally  I  was 
more  moved  by  it  than  the  city  editor. 
This  w-as  a  stem,  profane  man,  approxi¬ 
mating  the  city  editor  of  fiction;  but  as 
he  happened  to  be  a  crony  of  my  father’s 
(they  used  to  foregather,  with  Pat  Gilmore 
and  other  worthies  of  the  period,  in  the 
rear  of  Hudnut’s  drug-store  and  pass  the 
prescription  bottle),  I  did  not  close  my 
eyes  with  holy  dread  when  I  saw  him  ap¬ 
proaching.  I  met  him  in  the  corridor, 
and  mentioned  that  my  assignment  was 
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to  report  the  opening  of  the  excursion 
season  on  the  Hudson  River.  “How  much 
shall  I  write,  half  a  column?”  I  inquired 
carelessly.  .\nd  I  have  marveled  since  at 
his  self-restraint.  He  placed  a  hand 
kindly  on  my  shoulder,  and  said:  “My  boy, 
I  have  only  eight  columns  for  the  entire 
city  of  New  York.” 

It  was  better  than  a  long  lecture  on  the 
art  of  condensation,  “the  last  and  great¬ 
est  art,  the  art  to  blot.”  I  reviewed  in 
a  “stickful”  the  voyage  of  the  steamer 
Grand  Republic,  and  it  was  printed  as 
written,  with  -a  single  but  illuminating 
change:  “Rhine  of  America”  became  plain 
“Hudson  River.” 

Years  afterw-ard,  when  I  came  to  lay  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Column,  which  was 
“The  Cannery,”  the  first  jar  on  its  shelves 
was  “Rhine  of  America.” 

To  relate  the  history  of  “A  Line  o’  Type 
or  Two,”  from  its  genesis  in  1900,  wduld 
require,  as  Max  Beerbohm  once  remarked, 
a  far  less  brilliant  pen  than  mine.  It 
began  as  a  spiral  nebula,  and  evolved  into 
a  solar  system.  Ten  years  ago  I  should 
have  welcomed  an  invitation  to  talk  about 
it.  But  these  invitations  altfflays  come 
too  late — or  too  soon.  To-morrow’s  col¬ 
umn  interests  me,  but  not  the  columns  of 
yesteryear.  The  earth  has  made  eight 
journeys  around  its  sun  since  last  I  put 
any  of  their  contents  between  covers. 
You  see,  my  work-desk  is  near  that  of  the 
literary-  editor,  and  I  mark  with  a  melan¬ 
choly  eye  the  bales  of  new  books  that  are 
dumped  there  day  by  day.  Why ‘add  to 
that  .dismal  miscellany?  In  the  golden 
age  of  “best-sellers”  I  addressed  a  pan- 
toum 

TO  A  TALL  SPRUCE 

Pride  of  the  forest  primeval. 

Peer  of  the  glorious  pine. 

Doomed  to  an  end  that  is  evil. 
Fearful  the  fate  that  is  thine! 

Peer  of  the  glorious  pine. 

Now  the  landlooker  has  found  you. 
Fearful  the  fate  that  is  thine — 

Fate  of  the  spruces  around  you. 

And  so  forth.  It  is  too  long  to  quote. 
Besides,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  title  of 
this  series  is  “The  Colyumists’  Confes¬ 
sional.”  One  should,  then,  confess  some¬ 
thing.  Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I 
have  never  printed  a  paragraph  that  did 
not  amuse  or  interest  me  first  of  all.  1  he 
thought  that  nobody  else  might  find  it 
amusing  or  interesting  was  never  a  leason 
for  discarding  it  and  substituting  another. 
I  should  prefer  to  write  only  for  children, 
and  these  I  should  study  to  please;  but 
since  I  must  write  for  grown-ups,  these 
may  read  or  mn—cela  m'esl  fgal.  Thus, 
by  pleasing  myself  I  have  contrived  to 
please  an  uncertain  number  of  others. 

“Easily  pleased,”  you  remark,  with  a 
suspicion  of  a  sniff.  Oh,  ridiculously  so! 
Queer  names,  for  example,  interest  people 
enormously.  The  mispronunciation  of 
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English  words  is  a  never-drying  spring  of 
innocent  merriment.  Likewise  the  blun¬ 
ders  of  writers  and  printers,  the  rhapso¬ 
dies  of  the  small-town  society  editress,  the 
sentimental  splurges  of  the  half-baked 
bard.  My  contributors  being  as  ea.sily 
amused  as  I,  it  is  with  such  trifles  that  they 
inundate  me.  By  the  way,  I  know  very 
few  of  these  contributors  personally  or  by 
name.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
them  have  never  disclosed  their  identity; 
for  there  is  a  pleasure  in  anonymity.  .\nd 
then  the  multitude  of  one-shot  minds! 
The  wheeze  or  jingle  expressed,  they  return 
into  the  silence.  As  Phrasilas  ob^rved  at 
the  banquet  in  Alexandria,  while  he  was 
still  able  to  articulate:  “Perhaps  each  of 
us  has  only  one  thing  to  say  in  his  life,  and 
those  who  have  attempted  to  speak  at 
greater  length  have  done  so  because  they 
were  inilat^  by  ambition.” 


To  resume  the  Confessional: 

Q.  How  many  letters  do  you  receive  a 
day?  A.  Normally  from  eighty  to  a  hun¬ 
dred.  If  there  is  some  silly  competition 
going  on,  the  number  jumps.  If  the  com¬ 
petition  is  uncommonly  silly,  it  snows  con¬ 
tributions. 

Q.  Do  you  invent  those  paragraphs 
from  country  newspapers?  A.  You  flatter 
me. 

Q.  Do  the  country  editors  mind? 
A.  Rarely.  They  know  that  I  used  to 
be  one  of  them,  and  that  I  believe 
that  if  Candide  had  not  taken  to  garden¬ 
ing  he  would  have  become  a  country 
editor. 

Q.  Why  don’t  you  write  serious  stuff 
oftenei?  A.  Too  rich*  a  diet  for  the 
reader.  He  needs  a  certain  amount  of 
“roughening.” 

Q.  When  are  you  going  to  get  out  an¬ 


other  collection  of  your  inimitable  verse? 
A.  Probably  this  fall. — .•Kdv. 

Q.  WTiat  do  you  consider  the  best  fea¬ 
ture  of  your  column?  Its  typographi¬ 
cal  arrangement. 

Q.  What  is  your  honest  opinion  of  what 
you  have  so  wittily  termed  “the  so-called 
human  race”?  If  I  have  had  a  good 
sleep,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  there  nuy 
be  a  deadlier  species  in  the  universe. 

Q.  .\re  you  fond  of  Art?  A.  I  perfectly 
love  it. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  get  tired  of  running 
the  column?  A.  What  good  would 
that  do? 

Q.  How  do  you  keep  it  up?  A.  I  lean 
against  it. 

I  have  written  a  few  things  that  I  liked, 
and  which  the  compilers  of  anthologies 
always  pass  over  in  favor  of  something  of 
even  less  consequence.  VoUdl 


CANOPUS 

When  quacks  witEpills  political  would  dope  us. 
When  politics  a^rbs  the  livelong  day, 

I  like  to  think  about  the  star  Canc^us, 

So  far,  so  far  away! 

Greatest  of  visioned  suns,  they  say  who  list 
’em;  .  • 

To  weigh  it  science  always  must  despair. 

Its  shell  would  hold  our  whole  ding^  solar 
system. 

Nor  ever  know  ’twas  there. 

When  temporary  chairmen  utter  speeches. 

And  frenzied  henchmen  howl  their  battle 
hymns. 

My  thoughts  float  out  across  the  cosmic 
reaches  *  ' 

To  where  Canopus  swims. 

When  men  are  calling  names  and  making  faces, 
And  all  the  world’s  a- jangle  and  a- jar, 

I  meditate  on  interstellar  spaces, 

.\nd  smoke  a  mild  seegar. 

For  after  one  has  had  about  a  week  of 
The  argiunents  of  friends  as  well  as  foes, 

.\  star  that  has  no  parallax  to  speak  of. 
Conduces  to  repose. 


•TREASURE  ISLAND- 

Comes  little  lady,  a  book  in  hand, 

A  light  in  her  eyes  that  I  understand, 

.\nd  her  cheeks  aglow  from  the  fagry  breeze 
That  sweeps  across  the  uncharted  seas. 

She  gives  me  the  book,  and  her  word  of  praise 
A  ton  of  critical  thought  outweighs: 

“I’ve  finished  it,  daddie!” — a  smile  thereat. 
“.\re  there  any  more’ books  in  the  world  like 
that?” 

No,  little  lady,  I  grieve  to  say 
That  of  all  the  books  in  the  world  to-day 
There’s  not  another  that’s  quite  the  same 
As  this  magic  book  with  the  magic  name. 
Volumes  there  be  that  are  pure  delight, 
.\ncient  and  yellowed  or  new  and  bright; 

But — little  and  thin,  or  big  and  fat — 

There  are  no  more  books  in  the  world  like  that. 

.^nd  what,  little  lady,  would  I  not  give 
For  the  wonderful  world  in  which  you  live! 
What  have  I  garnered  one^alf  as  true 
As  the  tales  Titania  whispers  you? 

Ah,  late  we  learn  that  the  only  truth 

Was  that  which  we  found  in  the  Book  of  Youth. 

Profitless  others,  and  stale  and  flat — 

There  are  no  more  books  in  the  world  like  that. 


WHEN  IT  IS  HOT 

Consider  Mr.  Shadrach, 

Of  fiery-fumace  fame; 

He  didn’t  bleat  about  the  heat. 

Or  fuss  about  the  flame. 

He  didn’t  stew  and  worry, 

•And  get  his  nerves  in  kinks. 

Nor  fill  his  skin  with  limes  and  gin 
.And  other  “cooling  drinks.” 

Consider  Mr.  Meshach, 

Wlio  felt  the  furnace  too; 

He  let  it  sizz,  nor  queried  “Is 
It  hot  enough  for  you?” 

He  didn’t  mop  his  forehead, 

.And  hunt  a  shady  spot; 

Nor  did  he  say,  “Gi^,  what  a  day! 
Believe  me,  it’s  some  hot!” 

Consider,  too,  .Abednego, 

Wlio  shared  his  comrades’  plight: 

He  didn’t  shake  his  coat  and  make 
Himself  a  holy  sight ; 

He  didn’t  wear  suspenders 
Without  a  coat  and  vest; 

Nor  did  he  scowl  and  snort  and  howl, 
.And  make  himself  a  pest. 

Consider,  friends,  this  trio — 

How  little  fuss  they  made! 

They  didn’t  curse  when  it  was  worse 
Than  ninety  in  the  shade. 

They  moved  about  serenely 
AVithin  the  furnace  bright, 

.And  soon  forgot  that  it  was  hot. 

With  “no  relief  in  sight.” 


THE  WHITE-THROAT 

High  on  a  still  unbudded  bough. 

You  sing  your  measured  song; 

The  wilderness  is  with  me  now, 

A  thousand  memories  throng. 

The  breathless  grove,  the  windy  hill 
With  poppies  all  astir. 

The  wayside  rose,  the  tinkling  rill. 

The  flash  of  wing  and  fur. 

The  river,  done  with  wandering. 

The  silver,  silent  shore — 

These  come  before  me  while  you  sing- 
These  things,  and  many  more. 

Your  music  in  the  haunts  of  men 
Is  sweet  as  .April’s  sun. 

But  oh  it  is  as  sweet  again 
Where  unnamed  waters  run. 

For  in  the  brush  the  birds  are  few 
That  have  the  gift  of  song; 

.And  so  my  heart  goes  out  to  you 
The  wo^land  way  along. 


THE  DINOSAUR 

Behold  the  mighty  Dinosaur, 

Famous  in  prehistoric  lore. 

Not  only  for  his  weight  and  strength. 

But  for  his  intellectual  length. 

You  will  observe  by  these  remains 
The  creature  had  two  sets  of  brains — ■ 

One  in  his  head  (the  usual  place). 

The  other  at  his  spinal  base. 

Thus  he  could  reason  a  priori 
.As  well  as  a  posteriori. 

No  problem  bothered  him  a  bit; 

He  made  both  head  and  tail  of  it. 

So  wise  he  was,  so  wise  and  solemn, 

Each  thought  filled  just  a  spinal  column. 
If  one  brain  found  the  pressure  strong. 

It  passed  a  few  ideas  along; 

If  something  slipped  his  forward  mind, 
"Twas  rescued  by  the  one  behind; 

-And  if  in  error  he  was  caught. 

He  had  a  saving  afterthought. 

.As  he  thought  twice  before  he  ^x>ke. 

He  had  no  judgments  to  revoke; 

For  he  could  think,  without  congestion. 
Upon  both  sides  of  every  question. 

Oh,  gaze  upon  this  model  beast. 

Defunct  ten  million  years  at  least! 

TO  JULIA— STYLES  OF  1913  (OR  1920) 

Julia,  I  am  far  from  prudish  ' 

(Though  in  virtue  trebly  armed). 

But  when  I  behold  you  nudish 
I  am  also  far  from  charmed. 

You  may  fancy  you  bereave  me 
Of  my  senses:  truth  be  told. 

Your  avowed  revealments  leave  me 
.Absolutely  cold. 

Were  your  various  lines  Hogarthian, 

That  were  “something  else  again”; 

•Fire  I  fled,-  rio  arrow  Parthian 
Should  be  pointed  with  my  pen. 

You  may  flaunt  your  lines  before  me. 

Far  from  ravished  is  mine  eye. 

A  u  conlraire,  they  merely  bore  me; 

I've  no  cause  to  fly. 

Julia,  just  a  word  between  us— 

F'urther  I’d  not  have  it  go: 

You  are  not  a  sea-born  Venus, 

.As  the  merest  glance  will  show. 

If  this  friendly  counsel  passes 
I  should  also  like  to  add. 

Love’s  not  blind — why  give  him  glasses 
Till  his  eyes  are  bad? 

Lady,  though  your  clothes  are  lawful, 
Tiiey  are  in  the  worst  of  taste. 

Julia,  you  are  something  awful, 

.And  your  judgment  is  misplaced. 
History,  that  dates  from  Eden, 

Puts  us  next  to  Nature’s  plan: 

Only  beauty  that  b  hidden 
Tantalizes  man. 


At  next  month’s  Confessional  Jay  E.  House,  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  tvill  appear. 
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A  Twenty-Per-Cent.  Potter  Story 
By  Thomas  Addison 


IT  WAS  spring  in  Jasonville,  fair 
and  fragrant.  Duncan  Potter, 
haberdasher,  returning  to  his  store 
from  lunch  this  Saturday  noon, 
became  aware  that  he  was  whis¬ 
tling  under  his -breath  as  he  walked. 
He  checked  the  whistle  with  a  tolerant 
smile  for  himself  and  composed  his  face 
to  graver  lines.  Yet  spring  still  fluted  in 
his  heart. 

Business  was  flourishing  with  Potter. 
The  now  rapid  demobilization  at  the  army 
cantonment  down  the  river  was  sending  a 
flow  of  men  into  his  ready-to-wear  cloth¬ 
ing  annex,  all  burning  to  change  from 
khaki  to  “civies.”  And 'soon  would  come 
increasingly  the  homeward  flow  of  troops 
from  France.  It  looked  like  a  good  year 
ahead  for  Potter,  enough  to  make  any 
man,  how<;ver  sober-sided  normally,  tune 
his  pipes  to  the  vernal  madness  in  the 
air. 

Chris  Hogan,  the  policeman  on  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Street  beat,  came  sauntering  along  as 
Potter  approached  his  door.  Chris  had 
dropped  into  the  store  several  times  of  late 
to  replenish  certain  small  needs  of  his 
wardrobe,  so  Potter  hailed  him  as  of  his 
own  elect. 

“Fine  w'eather,  Hogan.  Couldn’t  be 
improved.” 

“It  could  not  that,  sir,  an’  keep  your 
feet  on  the  ground,”  grinned  the  man. 

He  paused  irresolutely,  as  if  there  were 
something  further  he  would  say.  But 
Potter  had  gone  in.  Hogan  scratched  his 
head  thoughtfully  and  resumed  his  mea¬ 
sured  round. 

In  the  haberdashery  Potter  noted  that 
Mrs.  June  Carter,  his  very  capable  sales 
woman,  was  waiting  on  an  elderly  gentle¬ 
man  whom  he  recognized  as  .\lonzo  Man¬ 
ning,  president  of  the  Exchange  National 
Bank,  a  Gibraltar  among  the  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  South.  The  haberdash¬ 
er’s  heart  gave  a  pleasant  thump  against 
his  ribs — Manning’s  patronage  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  cachet  of  distinction  on  a  shop. 

Potter  would  have  passed  quietly  to  his 
desk  in  the  rear,  but  through  the  archway 
leading  to  the  annex  he  caught  an  urgent 
arresting  gesture  from  young  Billy  Howe, 
his  clothing  salesman.  He  went  in  to  him. 
Billy  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and 
whisjjered  elatedly: 

“Know  who  it  is  in  there,  sir,  with  Mrs. 
Carter?” 

“Yes,”  said  Potter. 

Billy  continued:  “He  blew  in  here  and 
looked  my  line  over  through  hb  glasses 
like  he  was  inspecting  something  in  a 
museum.  I  started  to  trail  along  as  guide, 
tut  he  waved  me  down. 

“  ‘If  I  see  a  pattern  that  appeab,’  he 
says,  ‘I’ll  be  glad  to  avail  myself  of  your 
kind  offices,  young  man.’  ” 


Here  U  another  of  those  rattling  good 
business  stories  by  Thomas  Addison. 
Since  his  introduction  Twenty-Per- 
Cent.  Potter  has  become  a  favorite  of 
all  folks  interested  in  the  romance  of 
keen,  clean  American  business  life. 

“Did  he  buy?  You  are  consuming 
time,”  said  Potter. 

Billy  tried  to  hurry  up.  “Yes,  sir.  I’m 
coming  to  that.  After  a  while  he  says; 
‘I’ve  been  reading  Mr.  Potter’s  advertise¬ 
ments.  They  have  interested  me.  Ah,  this 
invbible  check — you  may  show  it  to  me.’ 

“I  did,  and  I’m  a  sinner,  Mr.  Potter,  if  it 
didn’t  fit  him  like  hb  skin.  The  first  suit! 
He  fainted  when  I  named  the  price,  thirty- 
seven-fifty.  When  he  came  to,  I  started  in 
to  explain  our  profit  system. 

“  ‘Yes,  yes,’  he  says.  ‘I’ve  read  about 
it.  Twenty-Per-Cent.  Potter.  But  do 
you  know,  young  man,  my  tailor  charges 
me  fifty  dollars  for  a  plain  business  suit  no 
better  than  this?” 

“I  said  I  didn’t  know,  but  I  could 
guess - ” 

“Did  he  buy,”  repeated  Potter  relent¬ 
lessly. 

Billy’s  expression  changed.  “Yes,  sir. 
But  here’s  the  hitch.  He  told  me  to  charge 
it,  and  send  it  home.” 

“WeU?” 

“I  didn’t  know  what  to  say.  Cash  and 
carr>' — to  the  president  of  the  Exchange 
National!  I  was  looking  for  you  any  min¬ 
ute,  and — and  so  I  waited.” 

The  young  fellow’s  eyes  lowered  before 
the  gray  scrutiny  of  hb  boss,  and  he 
did  not  see  the  sudden  upcurling  at  the 
corners  of  the  wide,  expressive  mouth  that 
robbed  the  lean  face  of  its  severity. 

“So  you  passed  the  buck  to  me.  \'er>’ 
well.  I’ll  take  it.  But  don’t  try'  it  on  again. 
William.  Thb  business  b  run  on  a  settled 
principle.  It  won’t  be  changed  for  the 
mightiest  man  that  walks  in  shoe  leather.” 

Potter  left  him  and  went  into  the  other 
store.  .\n  array  of  shirts  was  piled  up  on 
the  counter  adjacent  to  Mr.  Manning. 

“Forty-five  dollars,”  he  was  saying 
with  a  gratified  air.  “Really,  madam,  I 
did  not  know  that  money  nowadays  could 
go  so  far.  .Xh — er — I  should  like  to  meet 
Mr.  Potter.” 

“Thb  b  Mr.  Potter  now,”  smiled  the 
saleswoman. 

The  banker  turned  and  extended  his 
hand.  “My  name  b  Manning.  I’m  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Exchange  Bank.  I  was 
passing,  and  it  occurred  to  me  to  step  in.” 
He  chuckled  hb  good  humor.  “One  step, 
at  least,  I  don’t  regret.  Ah,  yes,  madam, 
will  you  kindly  see  that  these  things  are 
sent  home  to  me?  The  young  man  in  the 
other  department  has  the  address.  The 
bill  you  may  mail  to  the  bank.” 


At  a  look  from  the  merchant  Mrs.  Car¬ 
ter  moved  fiway,  and  he  assumed  charge 
of  the  customer. 

“Have  you  taken  the  trouble  to  inspect 
my  costs  bulletin  board?”  he  inquired 
blandly.  “Those  shirts  there — I’d  like 
you  to  know  how  I  can  price  them  as  I 
do.” 

As  he  spoke  he  maneuvered  Manning 
toward  the  board,  a  little  way  down  from 
where  they  had  been  standing.  The 
banker  adjusted  hb  glasses  and  studied 
the  exhibit.  Potter  pointed  out  the  in¬ 
voice  for  the  shirts.  He  explained  his 
profit  system  in  a  few  words. 

“That  b  why,”  he  finbhed,  “you  can 
Jjuy  a  shirt  in  thb  shop  for  three  seventy- 
five,  that  would  cost  you  ebewhere  in  thb 
town  at  thb  time  from  five  to  six  dollars.” 

“  ‘According  to  what  the  traffic  will 
bear,’  ”  quot^  Manning  shrewdly. 

“Exactly,”  agreed  Potter.  He  went  on 
lightly:  “When  I  was  a  boy  they  used  to 
drill  it  into  me  that  a  dollar  saved  b  a  dol¬ 
lar  gained.  It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  learn 
that  the  saving  entailed  the  sacrifice  of 
some  small  part  of  my  comfort  or  conve¬ 
nience.  But  after  all  there  was  my  dollar 
gained.  That  fact  overshadow’ed  all  the 
rest - ” 

“.\h!”  It  was  applause  from  the  banker, 
as  much  so  as  though  he  had  struck  hb 
hands  together. 

“So,”  proceeded  Potter,  “in  setting  up 
thb  business  I  argued  that  every  dollar  of 
expense  I  could  save  would  be  a  dollar  I 
could  pass  on  to  my  trade.  Two  big  items 
I  cut  out  at  the  start:  the  bookkeeping, 
and  loss  that  charge  accounts  involve;  and 
deliver)',  a  tax  on  every  sale  whether  the 
customer  carries  hb  bundle  or  does  not. 
The  result?  Take,  for  example,  these 
twelve  shirts  of  yours — I’m  not  saying 
anything  about  that  sack  suit.  You  have 
-saved  at  least  fifteen  dollars  on  the  pur¬ 
chase.  That,  Mr.  Manning,  b  money  you 
have  gained.” 

The  president  of  the  Exchange  Bank  re¬ 
garded  the  haberdasher  in  silence  for 
a  dbtinct  period  of  time.  Hb  attitude  had 
stiffened.  “Humph!”  he  said  at  last. 
“Do  you  happen  to  bank  with  the  Ex¬ 
change,  sir?” 

“No.  With  the  Jasonville  National.” 
“We  extend  credit  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties.” 

“A  bank’s  business;  a  source  of  income. 
But” — Potter  allowed  one  of  hb  rare  open 
smiles  to  illumine  hb  face — “if  I  should 
drop  in  on  your  cashier  and  request  the 
loan  of  eighty-two  dolbrs  without  inter¬ 
est,  and  to  be  repaid  at  my  convenience, 
would  I  get  it?” 

Eighty-two  dollars  was  the  sum  total 
of  the  banker’s  bill.  The  application  was 
obvious.  He  perceptibly  unbent. 

“You  would  not,”  he  stated. 
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“No  exceptions  to  the  rule?”  persisted 
Potter. 

The  other  threw  out  his  hands  in  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  surrender.  “Caught!”  he  cried 
wr>'ly.  “Er — ah — would  you — is  it  against 
your  policy  to  accept  a  check?” 

Potter  laughed. 

“That  rule  has  its  exceptions,  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning.” 

“Then  I’ll  tote  what  I  can  of  my  plun¬ 
der,  and  send  for  the  rest.” 

“Send  for  it  all,”  suggested  Potter. 
.\nd  he  added  with  sincerity:  “Upon  my 
word,  sir,  I  had  no  idea  that  a  person’s 
own  ruling  could  punish  him.” 

The  banker  thawed  out  completely. 
With  unaffected  warmth  he  laid  his  hand 
on  Potter’s  arm. 

“1  like  a  man  who  stands  to  his  guns,” 
he  declared.  “I  want  you  to  come  in  and  . 
see  me.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Rotary 
Club?” 

“1  have  not  been  solicited,”  said  Potter. 

“Then  consider  that  you  are  solicited — 
now.  W’e  need  men  of  your  stamp.  Ah — 
er — I  will  draw  that  check,  I  think.” 

Whjle  he  was  thus  engaged,  Mrs.  Carter 
came  forward  to  wrap  up  the  shirts. 

“In  two  p>ackages,  if  you  please, 
madam,”  requested  the  president  over 
his  shoulder.  He  finished  writing  the 
check,  presented  it,  and  reached  for  his 
purchase. 

“You  arc  not  going  to  send?”  asked 
Potter  worriedly. 

The  old  man’s  face  broke  into  a  web  of 
humorous  wrinkles. 

“For  the  suit,  yes.  But  not  these.  Not 
for  a  farm,  sir.  I  intend,”  he  discoursed 
as  Potter  walked  with  him  to  the  door,  “to 
set  an  example  to  the  young  fellows  at  the 
bank.  I  shouldn’t  be  astonished  if  you 
saw  some  of  them  in  here.” 

Saying  this,  and  with  a  bundle  tucked 
firmly  under  each  arm,  he  stepped  mili- 
tantly  out  into  the  street.  Mrs.  Carter 
drew  a  breath  of  relief.  Billy  Howe,  peer¬ 
ing  in  from  the  annex,  hissed  at  her: 

“What  do  you  know  about  that?  Cash 
and  carry  for  Mister  Mazuma!  Ha,  Ha!” 


ON  WEDNESDAY  of  the  following 
week  Chris  Hogan  slipped  into  the 
haberdashery  along  toward  closing  time. 
Mrs.  Carter’s  comely  face  lighted  up  with  a 
friendly  smile  as  she  saw  who  it  was.  She 
had  waited  on  him  before,  and  she  liked 
the  big,  homely,  kindly  patrolman.  Chris, 
who  had  taken  a  swift  survey  of  the  prem¬ 
ises  and  found  that  they  two  were  alone, 
broached  a  question. 


Ht  got  and  His  votes  was  char  and  dispassionate,  and  his  words  few. 


“Do  you  expect  the  boss  in,  mum?” 

“Not  to-night.  He  is  down-state  at  his 
.Anderson  store.  It  will  be  late  when  he 
gets  back.” 

“Um,”  said  Chris,  and  scratched  bis 
head.  “He’s  a  white  maiv,  is  Mr.  Potter. 

I  been  watchin’  him.”  He  hesitated  curi¬ 
ously,  and  then,  with  evident  resolve,  con¬ 
tinued.  “I’ve  that  on  my  chest  I’d  like  to 
get  off  it.  Maybe  you’ll  be  showin’  me 
some  collars,  mum,  as  a  blind  to  the  street 
while  I’m  talkin’.” 

Mrs.  Carter  concealed  her  surprise  at 
this  cryptic  speech.  She  produced  the  col¬ 
lars,  and  the  policeman  while  pretending 
to  examine  them  spoke  in  a  guarded  tone. 

“  ’Tis  better,  perhaps,  that  you  should 
be  tellin’  the  bo^  than  for  me  to  be  seen 
raggin’  with  him.  It’s  about  the  new  uni¬ 
forms  for  the  force,  mum,  the  summer 
dress.  The  city  will  be  advertisin’  for  bids 
pretty  soon — it’s  overdue  now,  with  the 
spring  gettin’  on  as  it  is — an’  I  been  mul¬ 
lin’  over  in  my  mind  that  if  Mr.  Potter 
could  find  a  way  to  beat  the  game  he’d  be 
pullin’  off  a  fair  trick  for  himself,  an’  doin’ 
a  dum  good  turn  for  the  force.” 

germ  of  interest  was  planted  in  Mrs. 
Carter’s  breast.  .Anything  that  favored 
her  employer  found  favor  with  herself. 

“What  game,  Mr.  Hogan?”  she  urged. 
“.And  you  emphasize  a  doubt  that  he  can 
beat  it.  Where  does  it  lie?” 

“Heh?”  He  stared  at  her,  then  grinned. 
“I  get  yer.  You  mean  where’s  the  nigger 
in  the  melon-patch.  Ljsten,  plaze.  Last 
year  I  had  to  dig  up  forty-five  iron  men — 
dollars,  beggin’  your  pardon — for  these 
winter  regimentals  I’m  wearin’;  an’  a 
tailor  friend  of  mine  says  he  could  make  it 
now — to-day.  with  ever>’thing  gone  up — 


for  around  thirty-five,  an’  play  safe. 
That’s  for  a  single  suit,  mum.  What  do 
you  s’pose  he  could  have  made  two  hun¬ 
dred  suits  for  a  year  ago?  There’s  that 
many  of  us  on  the  force.” 

“Graft!”  ejaculatecLMrs.  Carter. 

“Plain  pocket-pickin’!”  amended  Hogan 
bitterly.  “I’ve  run  in  many  a  dip  with 
cleaner  hands  than  the  dirty  bunch  that’s 
got  the  inside  at  City  Hall,  an’  had  it  these 
five  years  gone.  The  Big  Four,  we  call  ’em. 
Three  of  ’em  clothin’  men,  Jasonville  peo¬ 
ple,  an’  the  other — I’m  not  callin’  names, 
but  his  is  known,  I’m  thinkin’,  in  every 
new'spaper  office  in  the  burg.  He  carries 
Ward  Eight  in  his  vest  pocket.” 

“.And  they  don’t  expose  him!”  cried  the 
woman  hotly. 

Hogan  drew  down  an  eye  at  her  as  he 
answered.  “\V*hat’s  the  use  in  stirrin’  up  a 
row  so  long  as  nobody  kicks?  If  we  kicked, 
we’d  get  canned.  Um.  The  call  for  scaled 
proposals  is  a  joke.  It’s  all  fixed  before¬ 
hand.  If  an  outsider  has  the  gall  to  put  in  a 
bid — well,  there’s  always  steam  in  the  ket¬ 
tle.  You  can  do  a  whole  lot  with  steam, 
an’  fix  your  figgers  afterward.” 

“I  see,”  breathed  Mrs.  Carter.  “I  sup¬ 
pose  the  three  clothing-houses  share  the 
work  of  making  the  uniforms.” 

“Like  h — ,  like  sin  they  do!”  stuttered 
Chris,  catching  himself  in  the  nick  of  time. 
“They  let  the  contract  to  some  sweat-shop 
up  North.  .All  the  work  they  do  is  divvy 
on  the  profit.  We  pay  the  bill.  God  knows 
what  it’ll  be  this  year,”  he  concluded 
gloomily. 

Mrs.  Carter  considered  him  thought-^ 
fully.  “Have  they  raised  the  pay  of  the* 
police  to  meet  the  increa^  cost  of  living?” 
she  asked. 
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Chris  laughed  mirthlessly.  “It  hasn’t 
come  to  my  attention  if  they  have. 
They’re  still  talkin’  about  it,  the  council. 
Maybe  they’ll  do  it  by  Christmas,  an’  call 
it  a  present.  Um.  If  Mr.  Potter,  now, 
could  put  over  something  on  the  clothes 
gang!  It’s  that  I’m  chewin’  on,  mum. 
There’d  be  clean  money  in  it  for  the  likes 
o’  him,  an’  the  boys  would  have  a  hurrah 
cornin’.” 

The  saleswoman  all  at  once  became  busy 
with  her  wares,  and  nudged  Hogan’s  hand 
in  the  process. 

“Some  one  is  coming,”  she  whispered. 
“Is  there  a  way  to  help  get  the  contract? 
Hurry!” 

The  policeman  bent  over  the  collars, 
critically  selected  half  a  dozen,  and  shoved 
them  to  one  side,  ^^e  spoke  distinctly. 
“It  may  be  is  you  say,  mum,  but  I  don’t 
know.  If  I  can  see  my  way  to  it  I’ll  call 
again.  These  collars  4s  all  I’ll  be  takin’ 
n^t  now,  I  reckon.” 

Hogan  paid  for  them,  waited  at  his  ease 
while  they  were  being  done  up,  and  swung 
carelessly  out*  of  the  shop. 

■VXTHEN  Potter  entered  the  store  the 
VV  next  morning,  Timothy  Rugg  was 
with  him.  The  rotimd  “Cotton  King”  had 
come  in  on  the  night  train  from  Atlanta 
and  surprised  his  friend  at  the  breakfast- 
table  in  the  Grand  Hotel. 

“Got  a  bit  of  business  with  old  Manning 
at  the  Exchange  Bank,”  he  had  explained 
as  he  lowered  himself  into  a  chair.  “To 
start  the  day  right,  Duncan,”  he  chuckled, 
“I’ll  just  match  you  to  see  who  pays  the 
breakfast  check.” 

“So  you  know  Manning?”  Potter  said, 
ignoring  the  challenge.  “But  of  course. 
Men  of  millions  flock  together.  I  had  an 
experience  with  him  the  other  day.” 

He  detailed  the  incident.  A  laugh 
rumbled  up  from  the  plump  man’s  lowest 
vest  button  and  fouijjd  the  air. 

“By  hokey,”  he  exclaimed,  “I’ll  ask  the 
old  boy  where  he  gets  his  shirts,  and  see 
what  he  says.  But  look  here,  D.  P.  You 
did  in  ten  minutes  what  it  takes  most  men 
ten  years  to  do — get  next  to  Manning. 
He’s  the  coldest  proposition  this  side  of 
Iceland.  Ha,  here’s  my  fruit.” 

From  the  breakfast-table  Rugg  had  ac¬ 
companied  Potter  to  the  store,  it  being  yet 
too  early  to  see  the  banker.  He  shook 
hands  with  Mrs.  Carter,  and  asked,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  usual  formula  with  her: 

“Well,  little  lady,  how  are  tricks?” 

“Fine,”  she  smiled.  “I  hope  it’s  the 
same  with  you.” 

Rugg  wagged  his  head  mournfully. 

“I’m  dying  of  dry-rot.  Haven’t  had  an 
excitement  since  that  lightning  change  of 
stores  last  month.  Can’t  you  start  some¬ 
thing?” 

She  looked  toward  her  employer,  who 
was  running  over  the  mail  at  his  desk. 

“Perhaps  I  can,  though  Mr.  Potter  must 
finish  it.  And  perhaps  he  won’t.” 

“Duncan,  come  here  while  we  have  the 
place  to  ourselves!  I’ve  steppied  on  mys¬ 
tery!”  shouted  Rugg. 

Mrs.  Carter  shrank  back  with  a  small 
gesture  of  dismay.  No  one  but  the  irre¬ 
pressible  Cotton  King  would  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  hail  Potter  in  like  manner.  .\nd 
for  no  one  but  Rugg  would  Potter  have 
responded  as  he  did.  He  left  his  mail 
and  came  to  them  with  a  clear  brow. 

“I’ve  ^t  a  job  for  you,  but  I  don’t  know 
what  it  k,”  proclaimed  Rugg.  He  waved 


a  chubby  hand  at  the  saleswoman.  “The 
stage  k  yours,  ma’am.” 

But  Mrs.  Carter  did  not  play  up  to  hk 
humorous  expectation.  She  quite  seri¬ 
ously  related  Patrolman  Hogan’s  talk  with 
her,  and  waited  gravely  for  comments. 
Rugg  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“Pretty  small  graft — a  few  thousands — 
but  I  suppose  they  think  every  little  helps. 

I  can’t  see,  Duncan,  where  you  come  in,  if 
they’ve  got  the  thing  sewed  up  as  thk  chap 
Hogan  says.” 

“I’m  not-  sure  that  I  wkh  to  come  in. 
It  k  stepping  out  of  my  line — ”  But  Rugg 
caught  him  up. 

_  “Puttees!”  he  jeered.  It  was  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  ten  thousand  pairs  of  army  cordo¬ 
vans  Potter  had  sold  to  college  boys  in 
November. 

“Miracles  don’t  happen  twice  to  the 
same  man,”  Potter  retorted.  “And  there 
was  no  politics  in  that  business.  There  k 
in  thk,  and  I’m  not  hankering  to  mix  in. 
Yet  to  stand  by  and  see  these  men 
robbed — ”  He  addressed  Mrs.  Carter. 
“Who  are  these  swindlers?  Did  Hogan 
say?” 

“No,  and  I  forgot  to  ask,”  she  admitted,* 
her  cheek  flushing.  “Our  taJk  was  hur- 
ried.” 

A  little  frowning  knot  showed  in  the' 
merchant’s  forehead.  He  was  silent,  cast¬ 
ing  the  matter  over  in  hk  mind.  The 
woman  spoke  hesitantly. 

“If  I  may  offer  a  suggestion - ” 

“Of  course,  Mrs.  Carter,”  assented  Pot¬ 
ter  promptly. 

“You  probably  have  thought  of  it,”  she 
went  on,  “but  there  may  be  something  in 
the  law  governing  the  letting  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  that  will  help  us.  These  people  have 
grown  so  bold  that  perhaps  they  have  over¬ 
stepped  or  ignored  the  law.  There  may  be 
a  way  to  expose  them;  and  that,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  stand  out  as  a  mighty  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  civic  service  to  set  before  thk 
town.” 

“By  hokey.  Potter,  she  has  hit  a  high 
key!”  cried  Rugg  admiringly. 

Potter  was  looking  intently  at  the  young 
woman.  “Anything  else,  Mrs.  Carter?” 
he  questioned. 

“Yes.  though  thk  k  not  a  suggestion; 
it’s  a  business  fact.  Aside  from  other 
issues,  if  we  beat  this  ring  it  means  for  thk 
store  two  hundred  new  customers,  and 
their  families  and  friends.” 

“Bravo!”  trumpeted  Rugg.  “Sentiment 
and  commerce  hand  in  hand.  You  score 
again,  little  lady.” 

Her  use  of  the  plural  pronoun  pleased 
Potter,  though  he  needed  no  assurance  of 
her  loyalty  to  the  business.  He  nodded 
assent,  but  he  said  only: 

“We  will  wait  and  see  if  Hogan  calk 
again.” 

He  was  returning  to  hk  desk  when  Rugg 
stopped  him. 

“I’m  off  to  Manning.  Suppose  I  give 
him  a  hint  of  thk?  The  old  boy  k  secret 
as  a  clam.  He  may  be  able  to  suggest 
something.” 

Potter  reflected  a  minute.  He  had  not 
fully  determined  to  undertake  thk  enter¬ 
prise.  There  were  features  of  it  that  re¬ 
pelled  him,  and  it  involved  considerable 
work  and  planning  with,  perhaps,  only 
failure  for  hk  portion.  Yet  it  was  thk 
thought  of  possible  failure  that  now  de¬ 
cided  him.  He  had  never  acknowledged 
the  word  in  hk  business  processes,  had 
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deleted  it  from  his  lexicon.  It  should 
stand  deleted. 

“Very  welL  Speak  to  him,”  he  said. 
Thk  time  he  returned  to  hk  desk. 

Rug^  looked  at  Mrs.  Carter,  intending 
to  lavkh  on  her  a  triumphant  grin.  But 
her  attention  was  not  for  him.  Her  eyes 
were  following  Potter,  and  they  were  lu¬ 
minous  as  midnight  stars. 

“H-m-m,”  he  murmured  to  himself. 
And  again  “H-m-m,”  as  he  reached  the 
street. 

IIJ 

TMOTHY  rugg  did  not  get  back  to 
the  store  that  day.  A  telegram — 
they  pursued  him  wherever  he  went — 
started  him  off  for  Savannah.  But  he  tele¬ 
phoned  before  leaving. 

“The  old  boy  k  with  you,”  he  an¬ 
nounced.  “You  will  hear  from  him.  And 
say,  young  fellow,  I  want  to  be  there  at  the 
day-noo-mong.  Get  that?  French.  Let 
me  know,  for  of  course  you’ll  put  it  over. 
If  you  don’t — ^h-m-m!  Well,  so  long.” 

Potter  was  pleased  to  know  that  Man¬ 
ning  was  interested,  but  he  was  not  the 
man  to  wait  for  any  one,  once  he  had  de¬ 
cided  on  a  course.  That  afternoon  he 
made  a  call  on  the  business  manager  of 
the  Herald.  He  advertised  in  the  paper 
rather  largely  for  one  in  hk  line,  and  hk 
reception  was  assured. 

“Look  here,  Baker,”  he  began  abruptly, 
“who  runs  thk  town?” 

The  manager’s  brows  lifted.  “The 
mayor  and  city  council,  I!m  told,”  he  said 
jocosely. 

“You  don’t  get  me,”  Potter  perskted. 
“I’ll  put  it  thk  way:  suppose  I  want  a 
favor  from  the  city,  something  I’m  not 
particularly  anxious  to  have  noi^  arotmd. 
Who  k  the  man  to  see?” 

Baker’s  brows  came  down.  “Oh!  Why, 
I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  Bill  Kent  could 
help  you.” 

“Kent?  What’s  hk  business?  Where 
can  I  find  him?” 

“He  has  an  office  in  the  Mercantile 
Building,  though  he  kn’t  there  much. 
He’s  around  town  most  of  the  time.” 

Potter  noted  that  Baker  had  passed  up 
the  first  question.  He  did  not  press  it. 
Instead  he  said,  smiling  as  he  rose; 

“I  guess  that’s  all,  and  I’m  in  a  hurry 
to-day.  Some  time — you  imderstand — I 
might  want  to  meet  Mr.  Kent.  I  just 

thought  I’d  ask - ” 

“Sure,  sure.  Just  to  make  conversa¬ 
tion.  Drop  in  again  when  you  are  pass¬ 
ing.  .\lways  pleased  to  see  a  good  friend 
of  the  paper.” 

Returning  to  hk  store.  Potter  encoun¬ 
tered  Chris  Hogan  pausing  on  the  comer 
in  hk  rounds.  The  policeman  sent  a  covert 
look  at  him,  and  would  have  let  him  pass 
without  recognition  had  Potter  allowed  it. 
But  he  did  not.  He  stopp)ed  and  spx>ke  to 
him. 

“Don’t  shy  off,  man.  Any  one  has  the 
right  to  accost  a  pwliceman.  I  want  the 
names  of  the  Big  Four.  All  them. 
Write  them  down  and  leave  it  at  the 
store.  To-day.” 

It  had  taken  less  than  ten  seconds.  Pbt- 
ter  was  half-way  down  the  block  when 
Hogan  recovered  himself. 

“By  gum,  he’s  going  to  do  itl”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  “I  knew  he  was  a  white  man.” 

He  nodded  wisely  to  the  street  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  strolled  on.  That  night  he 


ducked  into  the  store  and  handed  Mrs. 
Carter  a  sealed  envelope.  Potter  was  in 
the  annex. 

“For  the  boss,”  Chris  whispered  with  a 
closed  eye.  “An’  say,  mum.  Tell  him 
they’re  goin’  to  advertise  on  Monday. 
Last  year  ’twas  hidden  away  in  the  real- 
estate  ads.  This  year,  maybe,  ’twill  be 
buried  in  the  death  notices.”  With  a  grin 
for  his  own  wit  Chris  took  his  departure. 


The  next  morning,  Thursday,  Potter 
was  called  to  the  telephone.  It  was 
President  Manning. 

“I  wish  to  ask  if  you  will  be  my  guest  at 
the  weekly  luncheon  of  the  Rotary  Club 
to-morrow.  One  o’clock.” 

“With  pleasure,”  Potter  responded.  ^ 

“Where  do  you  meet?”  J 

“In  the  Dutch  Room  of  the  Southern  m 

Hotel.  If  you  will  come  by  ^e  bank,  at  T 

five  minutes  of,  I  will  be  ready.”  ^ 

Friday,  at  the  appointed  time,  he  met  ^ 

the  banker  and  they  proceeded  to  the 
hotel.  On  the  way  Manning  said  in  a 
casual  tone: 

“I’ve  known  Timothy  Rugg  for  years. 

A  good  man.  Irregular  in  his  methods, 
perhaps,  but  dependable.” 

“He’s  straight  as  a  string,”  said  Potter 
tersely. 

“Precisely.  Ah — er — my  attorney  has 
been  looking  into  the  city  ordinance.  He 
thinks  he  has  discovered  something  of  in¬ 
terest  to  you.  He  is  to  meet  us  after 
lunch.”  MM 

“That  suits  me,”  Potter  replied,  and 
asked  no  questions.  Manning  glanced  at 
him  approvingly.  Here  was  a  man  whose 
tongue  was  not  loose  in  his  head. 

They  were  late  at  the  luncheon,  it 
seemed.  The  Rotarians  were  seated,  “Th« 

though  they  had  not  begim  eating.  As  observ« 

Manning  and  hb  guest  appeared  in  the  donate 
door,  the  company  rose  as  one  man.  river  t 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Manning  sonorously,  pany. 

“I  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  Mr.  offer  t 
Duncan  Potter,  of  Jasonville  and  Ander-  pay-rol 
son.”  will  be 

The  company  bowed  in  imison  and  si-  b  somi 
lence,  and  the  two  were  conducted  to  “I  ai 
places  reserved  for  them  at  the  foot  of  the  briefly, 
table.  Potter  began  to  perceive  that  thb  Thej 

was  some  form  of  ordeal  purposely  planned  man  in  the  chair  was  rapping  for  attention, 
for  him.  He  was  convinced  of  it  when  he  He  introduced  the  topic  Manning  had  out- 
caught  sight  of  a  reporter  for  the  Herald  lined,  and  asked  for  expressions  on  it. 
snickering  secretly  over  hb  notes.  He  Speeches  pro  and  con  followed  scatter- 
accepted  the  situation  equably,  and  lb-  ingly  about  the  table.  FinaUy  a  man 
tened  to  the  conversation  that  sprang  up  seated  at  Potter’s  right  rose  and  delivered 
immediately  with  the  serving  of  the  meal,  a  passionate  plea  for  the  Vending  Corn- 
Talk  flowed  aroimd  and  near  but  never  to  pany.  He  glowingly  pictured  the  benefit 
him.  Only  Manning  addressed  him,  and  all  classes  of  city  trade  would  derive  fronc 
that  not  for  some  time.  that  juicy  pay-roll,  and  ended  by  saying 


‘Gentlemtn,  "  A«  said,  “I  am  told  that  this  conUm^tiHs  ^stty  thisosry  has  hsen  going 
on  for  ytars.  Why  havs  you  ^srmhtsd 
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IV 

Race  was  the  misnomer  of  the  banker’s 
lawyer.  He  was  a  bulky,  deliberate 
person  who  probably  had  never  hurried  for 
a  train  in  his  life.  He  greeted  Potter  pon¬ 
derously,  and  explored  him  with  a  cold, 
analytic  eye.  Manning,  who  knew  his 
ways  as  well  as  his  worth,  leaned  back 
from  his  desk  and  said: 

“Well,  John,  let’s  have  it.  We’ll  call 
the  preliminaries  over.  I’ve  acquainted 
you  with  my  friend’s  purpose.  You  have 
discovered  something  that  will  help  him. 
Let’s  have  it.” 

“You  will  permit  me  to  correct  that 
statement,  Alonzo,”  observed  the  lawyer. 
“1  intimated  to  you  over  the  telephone  that 
it  might  interest  Mr.  Potter.  Whether  it 
will  help  depends  wholly  on  himself.” 

“All  right,  all  right,”  assented  the  banker 
hastily.  “Let  us  have  it.’i 

Mr.  Race  drew  to  him  a  volume  of  the 
city  statute  he  had  laid  on  the  desk  when 
entering,  placed  his  glasses  on  his  nose, 
foimd  his  mark  in  the  book,  opened  to  it, 
stiffened  imposingly  erect  in  his  seat,  and 
proceeded  to  read  with  forensic  solemnity 
the  law  governing  the  letting  of  contracts. 
At  a  point  in  his  reading  he  paused,  and 
with  lifted  finger  remark^  to  Potter: 

“This,  sir,  is  the  clause  that  may  dis¬ 
cover  interest  for  you:  'And  immediately 
thereafter' — that  is,  after  the  ultimate  hour 
named  for  acceptance — ‘the  said  .sealed 
proposals  shall  be  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  bidders  or  their  duly  constituted  repre¬ 
sentatives:  or,  failing  this,  in  the  presence 
of  any  three  witnesses  of  known  good  repute 
who  may  be  called  in  for  the  purpose.’  ” 
Potter  returned  the  attorney’s  fixed 
gaze.  He  nodded  presently. 

“  ‘And  immediately  thereafter.’  Yes, 
that  interests  me,  Mr.  Race.  Tm  obliged 
to  you.” 

“The  rest  is  not  unimportant,  sir,”  ad¬ 
vanced  the  other  magisterially.  “It  pro¬ 
vides  against  a  contingency.” 

“I  noticed  it.”  Potter  suddenly 
straightened.  He  plumped  a  question  at 
the  two.  “Gentlemen,  I  am  told  that  this 
contemptible  petty  thievery'  has  been 
going  on  for  years.  Why  have  you  per¬ 
mitted  it?” 

“Eh?  What?”  President  Manning  also 
sat  up  straight.  The  attorney,  on  his  part, 
stared  at  the  haberdasher  blankly.  An 
astounding  question  indeed! 

“Don’t  you  know  the  men?”  demanded 
Potter. 

Manning  rallied  first.  His  white  head 
went  up  with  a  hint  of  haughtiness.  But 
as  he  searched  the  younger  man’s  face 
and  found  there  only  the  reflection  of  an 
earnest  purpose,  he  permitted  himself  to 
relax  in  his  chair  again. 

“I  do  not  know  them,”  he  said.  “Pos¬ 
sibly  Kent  is  one;  they  say  he  can  deliver 
votes  when  wanted.  But  the  others — ” 
He  shrugged.  ‘T  am  very  deeply  engrossed 
in  the  conduct  of  this  er — ah — institution. 
I  have  time  for  little  else.” 

“.\nd  you,  sir?”  Potter  looked  at  the 
attorney.  He  added  quickly:  “Pardon 
my  bluntness.  I’m  not  presuming  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  better  men  than  myself. 
I  am  simply  desirous  to  know  why  it  is  left 
to  an  inconspkmous  stranger  to  uncover  a 
rotten  spot  in  the  city  w’hile  citizens  of  dis¬ 
tinction  pass  it  over.” 

Manning  directed  a  glance  at  the  man 
of  law.  It  was  as  much-as  to  say,  “We  are 


in  a  hole;  get  us  out  of  it.”  But  Race  held 
his  peace. 

“Well,  I  know  the  men,”  stated  Potter. 
“That  is,  I  have  their  names.”  He  took  a 
paper  from  his  pocket,  and  read  from  it. 
“William  Kent,  Lowe  &  Richards,  Abram 
Pincus,  Parker  Brothers.” 

“Ha!  .\llan  backed  the  Vending  Com¬ 
pany!”  Manning’s  voice  was  low  and  sibi¬ 
lant,  expressive  of  a  sudden  great  distrust. 

Race  broke  his  silence.  He  had  fallen 
back  in  his  chair,  had  become  all  at  once 
curiously  human. 

“I  have  no  defense.  Manning  there  has 
answered  for  me,  for  all  of  us.  We  are  too 
absorbed  in  our  own  affairs  to  spare  the 
time  to  public  duties.  W'e  leave  it  to  the 
other  fellow — in  this  case,  yourself,  sir. 
To  put  it  baldly,  there  is  no  money  in  it 
for  us.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  my 
presence  here  at  this  conference  b  due — 
or  was — solely  to  the  fact  that  I  am  Mr. 
Manning’s  retained  attorney.” 

“Good  Heavens,  gentlemen,  don’t  think 
I  am  preaching  to  you!”  cried  Potter,  smit¬ 
ten  with  dismay.  “I’m  not!  I’ve  been  as 
slack  fc  these  things  as  any  one.  It  is  only 
becaiLse  this  mean  little  steal  has  been  so 
directly  brought  to  my  attention  that  I’m 
taking  action.  To  be  as  frank  as  yourself, 
Mr.  Race,  I’m  tempted  to  side-step  it, 
only — well,  somehow  I  can’t.  .\nd  your 
help  is  a  big  stiffener  to  me.  I  need  it.” 

Race  looked  at  Manning.  “I  cancel  my 
fee  in  this  case,  .Alonzo,”  he  said. 

“And  I,”  declared  the  banker,  “am  going 
to  see  that  we  have  a  house-cleaning  in  the 
Rotar>’  Club.  We’ve  been  thinking  only 
of  the  material  advancement  of  the  city. 
There’s  another  side.  We  will  go  into  it.” 

Potter  made  ready  to  leave.  He  had 
been  thinking  ahead  as  Manning  talked. 
He  appealed  to  Race. 

“Isn’t  there  a  way  to  find  out  to  just 
what  person  these  contracts  have  been  let 
year  after  year^  Which  one  or  ones  of  the 
group?” 

“The  records  in  the  city  treasurer’s 
office  should  show,”  Race  apprised  him. 

“Could  they  be  had  without  causing 
remark?” 

“Possibly.  Do  you  wish  them  immedi¬ 
ately?” 

“By  Monday.  I’m  told  they  will  adver¬ 
tise  the  bid  then.  If  so,  I  shall  leave  for 
Baltimore  that  day.” 

He  shook  hands  and  walked  to  the  door. 

Here  he  paused. 

“I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that 
I’m  not  after  this  contract  for  profit.  I 
hope  that  is  plain  to  you.”  He  smiled 
faintly  and  went  out. 

“John,”  drawled  the  banker  with  a  dry 
chuckle,  “when  Tim  Rugg  was  in  here  the 
other  day  he  said  that  this  man  Potter 
was  a  er — ah — ‘good  horse  to  back!’  What 
do  you  think?” 

The  lawj'er’s  countenance  did  not 
change.  “On  a  sporting  proposition,”  he 
anounced  judicially,  “I  opine  that  Timothy 
Rugg  is  generally  right.” 

The  city’s  bid  for  sealed  proposals  came 
out  on  Monday,  March  third,  and  was 
distinguished  by  its  modesty  of  space  and 
position  in  the  paper.  It  occupied  but  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  two  inches,  and  was  placed 
-  at  tbe  bottom  of  a  column  of  railroad  time¬ 
tables.  Proposals  would  be  received  up 
to  twelve  noon,  March  tenth.  Delivery 
by  April  twenty-fifth.  Specifications  to 
-  be  had  at  the  city  treasurer’s  office. 
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“Only  one  week!  They  must  feel  sure 
of  themselves,”  thought  Potter.  A  line 
caught  his  eye,  and  he  reached  for  his  hat. 
“The  city  in  Us  discretion  reserves  the  right 
to  reject  any  or  all  bids.” 

Potter  went  to  see  John  Race.  “What 
will  this  do  to  me?”  he  asked,  pointing  to 
the  line  in  question. 

“A  mere  form,”  Race  assured  him.  “To 
safeguard  the  city  in  case  all  bids  should 
be  unreasonably  high.”  He  grudgingly 
allowed  his  face  to  relax.  “Has  an  honest 
look,  that  line.” 

“It  has,  c.nd  I’ll  stand  on  it,”  said  Pot¬ 
ter.  “They  won’t  have  reason  to  reject 
my  bid.  Have  you  that  data  for  me?  I’m 
leaving  at  eleven.” 

“Yes,  and  a  copy  of  the  specifications.” 
“Oh!  I’d  overlooked  that,”  confessed 
Potter,  taken  aback.  “But  it  would  have 

?'ven  me  away  if  I  had  asked  for  one. 

hank  you,  Mr.  Race.  You  are  a  big 
help.” 

The  lawyer  permitted  his  features  to 
slacken  still  further.  He  handed  him  the 
papers,  and  wished  him  good  luck  as  he 
left. 

IT  was  a  short,  busy  morning  for  Potter. 

“See  if  you  can  get  Mr.  Rugg  on  the 
long-distance,”  he  bade  Mrs.  Carter. 
“Tell  him  to  meet  me  without  fail  as  I 
pass  through  to-night.  You  may  hint  to 
him  that  it’s  about  the  contract.” 

He  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of  the 
data  Race  had  furnished  him.  The  result 
was  a  few  carefully  penciled  lines  on  a 
sheet  of  letter-paper.  He  meditated  on 
this  a  while.  Would  it  be  better,  after  all, 
to  give  it  to  the  Heraldf  He  decided 
against  it.  There  might  be  a  leak,  and 
anyway  the  early  morning  of  the  tenth 
would  be  too  soon.  It  must  be  timed  to 
the  minute.  He  folded  the  paper  into  an 
envelope  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket. 

Mrs.  Carter  came  to  him  and  reported 
on  Rugg.  “He  will  be  there,”  she  said. 

“Good!  Another  thing.  1  want  a  dozen 
boys  here  this  day  week,  rain  or  shine. 
See  if  Howe  can  get  them,  please.” 

“We  will  have  them,”  she  stated  sim- 
ply. 

He  regarded  her  a  moment  silently. 
Then:  “I  am  leaving  you  in  charge — as 
usual.  That  means  1  needn’t  worry.  I 
am  off  now  to  see  Mr.  Manning.  1  won’t 
be  back.  Good-by.” 

“Success,”  she  wished  him. 

“Thanks,”  he  held  her  hand  a  breath 
longer  than  was  needful.  “Take  care  of 
yourself,”  he  said,  and  abruptly  turned 
away. 

She  watched  him  go,  the  color  flooding 
her  face.  He  had  never  spoken  to  her 
quite  so  personally  before. 

Potter  arrived  in  Baltimore  Tuesday 
night.  He  knew  exactly  whom  he  wished 
to  see,  and  he  did  not  wait  until  morning 
to  get  in  touch  with  him.  Time  was  the 
essence  of  this  job.  He  called  up  his  man 
on  the  telephone,  stated  his  business,  and 
the  pressure  of  it,  and  in  five  minutes  was 
in  a  taxi  on  his  way  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Jonas  Kitchcll,  of  KitchcU,  Higgins  & 
Haynes,  clothing  manufacturers. 

Potter  told  his  story  briefly,  omitting 
the  sensational  features. 

“Now,”  he  concluded,  “I’ll  land  this 
contract,  Mr.  Kitchell,  if  your  figures  are 
-  right.  Give  me  rock-bettom  the  first 
time.  It’s  cash,  you  understand.  Half 
-  down,  remainder  on  delivery.” 


SEALED  PROPOSALS 


Who  Gtls  the  Contract  in  igigf 
Ask  BiU  Kent 


When  he  was  through  distributing  the 
bills,  Potter  detained  a  bright-looking  boy, 
and  bade  the  rest  scatter  through  the  busi¬ 
ness  streets.  To  his  special  Mercury  he 
handed  an  extra  quarter  and  said: 

“Make  a  bee-Une  for  the  Mercantile 
Building.  Leave  half  a  dozen  at  the  door 
of  William  Kent  on  the  third  floor.  Don’t 
go  in.  Rap  on  the  door,  then  run  for  the 
street.  Jump!” 


Who  Got  the  Contract  in  1918? 
Ask  Allan  Parker 


"HtJh!  What' I  all  tkh  about,  genthmen?”  imptirtd  the  trtaturtr. 


The  manufacturer  had  listened  to  him 
keenly.  He  said:  “I  happen  to  know  that 
Schwartz  &  Lowenstein  in  Philadelphia 
have  been  making  these  uniforms  dating 
back  to  nineteen  fifteen.” 

Potter  stirred  slightly.  “Sweat  shop?” 
he  queried. 

“Yes.  They  seem  to  have  a  hold  on  this 
Jasonville  business.” 

“They  have.  I’m  going  to  break  it,” 
said  Potter  sententiously. 

Kitchell  frowned.  He  was  studying 
the  specifications  Potter  had  laid  before 
him. 

“Hum.  There’s  something  strange  in 
this,”  he  submitted.  “This  order  ought  to 
be  under  way  now.  Delivery  in  six  weeks! 
Look  here,  sir.  This  bid  is  framed  to  dis¬ 
courage  proposals.” 

“Can  you  fill  the  order?”  snapped  Pot¬ 
ter.  “That’s  the  question  up  now.” 

“We  could,  but - ” 

“Mr.  Kitchell,”  broke  in  Potter,  “this 
proposition  admits  of  no  buts,  ifs  or  ands. 
If  you  can’t  take  it,  or  won’t.  I’ll  find  a 
house  that  will.  I  want  your  answer  by 
noon  to-morrow.  Shall  I  have  it,  or  shall 
I  not?” 

The  manufacturer  thought  an  instant. 
“You  shall  have  it,”  he  decided. 

“Thanks  and  good  night,”  said  Potter. 

He  had  the  answer  at  noon.  It  was 
“Yes.”  The  price  was  a  little  high,  but 
the  circumstances  gave  it  warrant.  And 
Potter,  with  his  margin  of  profit  to  draw 
on  as  he  chose,  could  afford  it. 

He  closed  with  Kitchell.  Then  he  went 
out  and  caught  a  train  for  Philadelphia. 
He  had  planned  to  do  this  overnight,  after 
his  talk  with  Kitchell.  Late  that  clay  he 
wired  both  Manning  and  Rugg.  To  the 
former  he  said: 


“It  looks  well.  See  you  Saturday.” 

To  Rugg  he  said: 

“Stopping  off  at  Atlanta  Friday.  Have 
printing  ready.” 

V 

Monday  moming,  March  tenth,  at 
eleven  o’clock,  Timothy  Rugg 
chuckled  fatly  as  he  watched  Potter  hand¬ 
ing  out  bunches  of  handbills  to  the  crowd 
of  youngsters  assembled  in  the  alle>^ay 
back  of  the  store.  Rugg  had  brought  the 
bills  over  from  Atlanta  Sunday  night, 
after  a  strenuous  three-day  session  with  a 
frantic  boss  printer  whose  men,  following 
the  prevailing  fashion,  had  walked  out  on 
WednescLiy  in  a  city-wide  strike.  Potter, 
arriving  in  Atlanta  Friday,  was  dismayed 
to  find  the  work  he  had  entrusted  to  Rugg 
untouched.  It  looked  as  if  an  essential 
part  of  his  program  was  to  fall  through. 
But  Rugg  was  not  dismayed. 

“Go  on  home,”  he  had  said.  “I’ll  buy 
this  printer  boss  body,  soul  and  breeches, 
and  make  him  run  the  job  off  himself.” 
.And  he  did,  at  a  price  he  kept  hidden  in  his 
own  consciousness.  Now  he  was  enjoying 
the  first  fruits  of  his  victory,  and  with 
more  to  come.  Printed  in  brilliant  purple, 
the  bills  read: 

?  ?  ?  ? 

POLICE  UNIFORMS 

W’ho  Got  the  Contract  in  1916? 
Ask  Abram  Pincus 


Who  Got  the  Contract  in  1917? 
Ask  Henry  Lowe 


At  ELEVEN-FORTY  Mr.  Manning 
bustled  into  the  store,  a  handbiU 
clutched  in  his  fingers.  His  age  and  dignity 
had  dropped  from  him  for  the  time.  Rugg 
happened  to  be  the  first  person  he  en¬ 
countered. 

“Hey,  there,  Tim  Rugg!  Some  day, 
this!”  he  bubbled.  “We’re  all  backing  the 
same  horse,  eh?  .And  going  to  win! 
Where’s  Potter?” 

Rugg,  a  little  devil  of  mischief  dancing 
in  each  blue  eye,  replied: 

“Having  his  nails  manicured.  Bet  you  a 
ten-spot  to  fifty  cents,  .Alonzo,  that  Bill  Kent 
makes  a  monkey  of  Duncan.  Are  you  on?” 

“By  Jove,  I’ll  take — er — ah — umph! 
V'ou  go  to  the  dickens,  Tim  Rugg.  .Ah, 
there  he  is  now!” 

Manning  was  pushed  by  the  Cotton  King 
to  meet  Potter,  who  was  coming  in  from 
the  annex. 

“What  d’ye  think,  young  man?”  he 
hailed.  “We’ve  had  word  that  the  Vend¬ 
ing  Company  is  coming  anyhow.  Going 
to  buy  the  land!  I  believe,  ’pon  my  soul, 
that  ^ech  of  yours  did  the  business. 
Anyway,  you’re  getting  credit  for  it.” 

“Oh,  it  wasn’t  that,”  Potter  demutjed. 
“They  simply  recognized  that  the  old 
game  of  getting  something  for  nothing 
stopped  with  the  war.  There  are  others 
who  have  got  the  same  lesK)n  to  learn  ” 
“Bill  Kent!”  crowed  the  banker.  “.Ah — 
er — I’ve  fixed  it  with  the  Rotarians. 
Twehty  of  them  pledged  to  be  on  hand. 
Best  men  in  town.  Picked  ’em  myself 
But,  by  Jove,  this  b  going  to  give  ’em  a 
shock.”  He  waved  the  handbill  airily. 
“It’s  a  bomb  in  the  club.” 

Potter  put  on  hb  hat.  Flanked  by 
Manning  and  Rugg  he  set  out  for  the  city 
hall.  Mrs.  Carter  stood  by  the  door  to 
see  them, off.  Potter  looked  at  her  as  he 
passed.  She  did  not  speak.  It  was  not 
necessary.  He  knew  that  her  whole  will 
to  triumph  was  his. 


ETcrybody'f  Matfasinc,  October.  1920 
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Chris  Hogan  came  along  as  they  moved 
down  the  street.  Potter  nodded  to  him. 
Chris  saluted,  grinned  jubilantly,  and 
plodded  on. 

It  was  five  minutes  to  twelve  by  the 
official  tower  clock  as  Potter  and  his  com¬ 
panions  mounted  the  city-hall  steps. 
Mounting  them  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
building,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  was 
a  squad  of  rather  fine  specimens  of  Jason- 
vilie’s  citizenry.  They  wore  the  Rotarian 
button  in  their  coats. 

.\t  three  minutes  to  twelve  Potter,  alone, 
entered  the  city  treasurer’s  office  on  the 
ground  floor.  Apparently  he  had  tres¬ 
passed  on  a  scene  of  some  agitation.  A 
chunky  man  of  broad,  flat  countenance, 
ensanguined  now  with  passion,  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  outer  side  of  the  rail  that 
intervened  between  him  and  a  lank, 
pasty-faced  person  who  nervously  twirled 
a  pencil  in  his  lean  fingers.^  One  of  Potter’s 
handbills  lay  upon  the  rail.  The  chunky 
man  was  pounding  it  with  his  fist  as  though 
it  held  a  spark  of  life  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  extinguishing.  The  tall  man  was  speak¬ 
ing  earnestly. 

“I  swear.  Bill,  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  it.  The  records  are  open  to  search, 
of  course,  but  I  don’t  remember  any 


He  left  off  suddenly  to  glower  at  Potter. 
He  was  standing  a  little  way  off  in  quiet 
scrutiny  of  the  man  who,  as  he  had  hoped 
and  planned,  would  be  forced  into  the  open 
through  the  simple  agency  of  the  flimsy 
bit  of  newsprint  that  lay  beneath  his  irate 
hand — Bill  Kent,  ward  boss  and  petty  pil¬ 
lager  of  the  city’s  guardians! 

“What  can  I  do  for  you?”  the  treasurer 
flung  at  the  intruder. 

Potter  advanced  to  him. 

“I  wish  to  hand  in  this  bid  on  police  uni¬ 
forms.” 

Kent  dextrously  removed  the  dodger 
from  the  rail  to  his  pocket  in  a  single 
motion  and  retired  to  a  neighboring  win¬ 
dow  embrasure.  Here  he  jabbed  an  un¬ 
lighted  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  waited. 
The  treasurer  cast  a  glance  at  the  clock  on 
the  wall. 

“A  little  more,  and  you’d  been  too  late,” 
he  growled. 

“i  had  that  in  mind,  Mr.  Drake,”  said 
Potter  mildly. 

“Huh.  What’s  your  name — please?” 


The  haberdasher  smiled  at  the  belated 
courtesy.  “Duncan  Potter.  You  will  find 
it  on  the  bid.” 

Kent  stirred  in  hi^  comer.  His  eyes 
gleamed  with  discovery. 

“The  cut-rate  boob!”  he  muttered,  and 
listened  tensely. 

“Well,”  said  Drake,  “you’ll  hear  from 
it  if  it’s  low.  The  city  may  reject  them 
aU.” 

He  turned  away,  but  Potter  remained 
where  he  was.  The  tower  clock  was  boom¬ 
ing  out  the  hour.  The  sound  of  many  feet 
poured  in  from  the  corridor  outside.  Man¬ 
ning  and  Rugg  entered.  The  Rotarians 
followed,  John  Race  at  their  head.  Bill 
Kent  whirled  about,  stared,  and  withdrew 
yet  further  into  his  window  niche. 

“Hello!  What’s  all  this  about,  gentle¬ 
men?”  inquired  the  treasurer  in  a  suddenly 
emulsified  voice.  He  recognized  many  of 
the  visitors.  They  were  men  not  to  be 
lightly  considered.  But  it  was  Potter  who 
answered  him. 

“We  are  waiting  for  the  bids  to  be 
opened,”  he  said  suavely. 

“What?  I  have  just  informed  you - ” 

“Yes,  but  you  were  in  error  there,”  Pot¬ 
ter  calmly  inteirupted.  “The  law  pre¬ 
scribes  that  bids  shall  be  accepted  up  to  a 
stated  hour,  and  immediately  thereafter 
shall  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  bid¬ 
ders.  Immediately,  Mr.  Drake,  does  not 
mean  a  future  time.  It  means  now,  and 
you  have  heard  the  clock.  It  is  after 
twelve.” 

“But — why — oh,  look  here,  now,”  stam¬ 
mered  the  official.  “The  other  bidders  are 
not  present.” 

John  Race  stepped  forward.  He  spoke 
with  astounding  briskness. 

“What’s  the  use  of  all  this,  Drake? 
You  know  the  law.  If  the  bidders  or  their 
representatives  are  not  present,  three  re¬ 
sponsible  witnesses  will  do.  I  think  you 
can  discover  them  in  this  room  if  you  look. 
Mr.  Potter  is  a  bidder.  Alonzo  Manning 
is  his  surety.  You  will  find  Mr.  Potter’s 
proposal  drawn  in  due  form.  He  demands 
compliance  with  the  law.” 

The  treasurer,  under  fire  of  Bill  Kent’s 
eyes,  made  a  last  stand. 

“It’s  the  law,  yes.  But  it  is  the  custom 
to  wait - ” 

Potter  interrupted  again. 

“We  are  going  to  change  the  custom. 


It  is  time.  I  am  just  back  from  Philadel¬ 
phia.  I  talked  with  a  friendly  lieutenant 
of  police,  told  him  how  the  force  here  was 
being  robbed.  Throtigh  channels  of  his 
own  this  man  learned” — Potter  paused, 
for  it  was  news  to  most  present  he  was 
about  to  give  out — “he  learned,  this  man, 
that  Schwartz  &  Lowenstein  are  right  now 
working  on  the  summer  uniforms  for  the 
JasonvUle  police  from  last  year’s  measure¬ 
ments.” 

A  wisp  of  straw  falling  to  the  floor  could 
have  been  heard  as  he  ceased.  Then  some 
wag  called  out: 

“My,  my!  What  a  huny!” 

“Who  is  going  to  lose  his  wad?”  called 
another. 

“Ask  Bill  Kent,”  came  a  chorus. 

But  Mr.  Kent  was  no  longer  with  them. 
While  all  eyes  were  on  Potter  he  had 
qtuetly  evaporated  through  the  open  win¬ 
dow  into  the  prospect  beyond.  Manning 
spoke. 

“Somebody  is  going  to  face  a  grand  jury 
for  this.  Drake,  produce  the  bids.”  His 
voice  was  compelling. 

The  treasurer,  ^aken  and  shaking, 
went  to  his  safe  and  brought  forth  the 
proposals.  There  were  but  three.  He 
opened  them  under  the  concentrated  gaze 
of  the  company. 

“Read  the  figures,”  commanded  Man¬ 
ning.  Drake,  in  a  half  whisper,  complied. 

“Parker  Brothers,  fifty-one  fifty. 
Abram  Pincus,  forty-nine.  Lowe  &  Rich¬ 
ards,  fifty-two  seventy-five.” 

“It’s  .4be  Pincus’s  turn  again,”  laughed 
some  one. 

“Now  Potter’s  bid,”  ordered  Manning. 

“Thirty-three  dollars.” 

“Too  low.  Rejected!”  mocked  a  man. 

A  laugh  went  up.  Timothy  Rugg 
shouted  high  above  the  babel  as  he 
pounded  his  friend  on  the  back: 

“What’s  the  three  dollars  for,  you  un¬ 
conscionable  robber?” 

The  noise  cca.sed. 

“My  profit,”  said  Potter.  “Ten  per 
cent. — for  this  occasion  only.  It  goes  to 
the  Police  Pension  Fund.” 

The  Rotarians  lifted  their  voices  in  thim- 
derous  accord.  “What’s  the  matter  with 
Ten-Per-Cent.  Potter?”  they  demanded. 

A  thin  voice  from  one  of  them  antici¬ 
pated  the  conventional  reply. 

“Ask  Bill  Kent!”  it  squeaked. 


A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson 


Those  of  everybody's  readers  who  are 
familiar  with  “Once  Aboard  tbe  Lugger,” 
“The  Happy  \Varrior,"  and  “Tbe  Clean 
Heart."  will  welcome  tbe  news  that  the  author, 
A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson,  has  thought  better  of  his 
decision,  made  when  war  duties  claimed  all  his 
attention,  never  to  write  again. 

For  six  years  now  tl)ere  has  been  nothing  new 
from  Mr.  Hutchinson.  He  was  much  too  busy 
earning  a  captain's  commission  in  the  B.  E.  F., 
a  rank  that  he  attained  by  successive  promotions 
after  enlisting  as  a  private.  Now  that  his  active 
service  and  a  subsequent  illness  are  behind  him 
he  has  once  more  turned  to  the  writing  of  fic¬ 
tion,  and  his  newest,  most  mature  and  most 
important  noveU  “B  \Yinter  Comes,"  which,  in 
the  author  s  own  words,  “is  streets  ahead  of 
anything  I  have  ever  done  before,"  will  first  he 
published  serially  in  EVERYBODY'S,  beginning 
in  January. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson  writes  the  sort  of  story  that 
one  sits  up  nights  to  read.  His  plot  is  always 
absorbing,  his  characters  and  situations  unfor- 
getahle.  \Ve  promise  a  little  foretaste  of  “B 
\Vinter  Comes"  later.  Meanwhile  we  announce, 
for  the  benefit  of  Hutchinson  admirers  of  long 
standing  and  urge  upon  the  notice  of  all  other 
fiction  readers  desirous  of  a  bowing  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  a  writer  worth  knowing,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  complete  short  story,  “Some 
Talk  of  Alexander,"  in  EVERYBODVS.  for 
November. 

It  is  unfair  to  expect  in  a  short  story  the 
breadth  of  perspective  and  variety  of  character 
and  incident  that  have  made  Hutchinson  novels 
such  notable  successes.  However,  this  unusual 
story  of  a  spineless  younger  son  of  a  family  bent 
on  “getting  on"  and  of  the  electric  reaction  of 
love  upon  his  stodgy,  seB-sufficient  character 
will  provide  a  taste  of  the  author's  power-  • 


I 


XUM 


T\t  woman  dro^^d  to  her  knots  with  an  fm^uhivt  exclamation  of  ^ty  and  drew 
the  frightened  child  to  her  heart. 


The  Lallapaloosa 

By  ^X^ilhur  S.  Boyer 

Here  old  friend  Johnnie  Kelljr,  the  public  achool  incorricible,  discoTert 
that  wonder  of  wonders,  a  teacher  who  u  a  "peacherino”  and  a  “reglar 
feller.”  Among  the  worth-while  bad  boys  of  current  literature  Johnnie 
keeps  his  seat,  and  cuts  up  with  a  charm  sdl  his  own. 


scene  of  action,  only  to  find  the  remains 
of  a  burned  hair  sofa  in  the  gutter  and 
a  small  boy  amplifying  to  an  open- 
mouthed  group  of  companions  the  meager 
details.  None  of  the  crowd  belonged  to 
School  199,  the  firemen  were  gone,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  a  fizzle.  Having  run 
his  heart  out  for  thirty  blocks,  hopes  high 
of  witnessing  a  thriller,  the  thirteen-year- 
old  Johnnie  had  not  been  stirred  to  interest 
by  the  bragging  of  a  notoriety-seeking 
youngster. 

Straight  for  Room  306  the  aubum- 
topped  Kelly  staggered,  breathing  like 
a  spent  fire-horse. 

“Boy,  will  you  come  here  a  minute?” 

It  was  a  woman’s  pleasant  voice  that 
brought  him  to  a  halt.  In  the  doorway  of 
305  stood  a  bright-faced  young  lady  not 
quite  as  tall  as  he;  a  new  teacher,  Johnnie 
was  sure,  because  the  mean  old  fuss  that 
had  occupied  the  room  a  few  days  before 
had  reported  him  for  turning  handsprings 
in  the  hall.  The  new  one  had  a  hand  pro- 
tectingly  on  the  shoulder  of  a  forlorn 
urchin  from  sunny  Sicily,  and  smiled  en¬ 
couragement  as  Johnnie  eyed  her  sharply. 

“Yoji  see,”  she  said,  as  he  came  forward 
suspiciously — he  was  always  suspicious  of 
teachers — “I  can’t  leave  my  class,  and  Tony 
wants  to  wash  his  face  and  hands.  Don’t 
you,  Tony?” 

“Yare,”  responded  the  se\’en-year-old 
specimen  unenthusiastically;  “wan-a  you 
wash-a  me  yoimseluf.” 

“But  Miss  Bouck  can’t  go  with  you, 
Tony;  but — but —  What  is  your  name?” 
she  asked  Johnnie.  Johnnie  told  her. 
“But  Johnnie,  here,  will  show  you  just 
where  to  wash.  You’ll  do  that  for  Miss 
Bouck,  won’t  you,  Tony  dear?” 

Tony  dear  had  objections.  He  snifBed, 
and  big  tears  began  to  irrigate  the  soil 
on  his  face.  He  rubbed  the  drops  away 
w’ith  a  grimy  hand,  producing  a  wonderful 
cubist  effect  that  delighted  Master  Kelly 
immensely  until  it  was  evident  from  a 
shake  of  her  head  that  Miss  Bouck  did 
not  want  such  an  exhibition  of  joy  in  the 
presence  of  the  child.  Tony  clung  to 
teacher’s  skirt.  She  cuddled  him,  how¬ 
ever,  into  submission. 

“Johnnie,  don’t  let  him  put  those — 
those  hands  on  top  of  the  sanitary  drink¬ 
ing-fountain.” 

“It  won’t  hurt  him,”  puffed  Johnnie — 
he  had  not  yet  caught  his  wind — “I’ve 
done  it  lots  o’  limes.” 

“W'hat?  And  people  drink  there  after¬ 
ward?” 

“Sure.  Tain’t  the  same  water.” 

The  diminutive  teacher  of  Room  305 
changed  the  subject  and  gave  Kelly  his 
orders. 

Five  minutes  later  he  brought  his  charge 
back.  She  was  still  controling  the  ckss 
from  the  open  doorway. 

“I  done  the  best  I  kin  with  his  clothes 
on.  Miss  Bouck,”  apologized  the  assistant, 
“but  the  dirt’s  crawled  into  the  little  holes 


The  hands  of  the  school  clock 
indicated  ten  minutes  past  one. 
Along  the  third-floor  corridor 
raced  Johnnie  Kelly  with  weary 
legs  and  doubting  heart.  What 
punishment  for  being  late  would 
be  decreed  by  his  teacher,  Mr.  Daniel 
Parks?  To  recompense  him  Johnnie  had 
not  even  the  thrill  of  successful  adventure. 
VVh?n  he  had  bolted  down  .Amsterdam 


Avenue  after  the  fire-engines  with  the 
rest  of  the  crowd,  visions  of  raging  flames 
and  billows  bf  smoke,  of  hair-raising  res¬ 
cues  to  witness  and  burned  pe(^le  to  en¬ 
joy,  had  spurred  on  his  spidery  legs  long 
after  his  less  persistent  comrades  had 
given  up  and  started  back  for  the  school 
building. 

He  alone  of  all  Public  School  199,  Man¬ 
hattan,  New  York  City,  had  reachc-d  the 


an’  I  can’t  coax  it  out,  no  matter  how  hard 
I  whistle.” 

“What?”  A  smile  of  delight  lit  up  her 
face. 

“I  mean  whistlin’  is  just  as  good  as 
plain  water.” 

Soft  and  catchy  was  her  laugh,  and 
Johnnie  laughed  too.  He  could  not  ex¬ 
plain  how  he  knew  it,  but  she  was  laughing 
with  him,  instead  of  at  him,  as  most 
people  did.  And  the  room  windows  were 
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plainly  reflected  in  her  big  brown  eyes — ^he  York  words  that  I  do  not  understand.”  Miss  Bouck’s  eyes  narrowed  wisely, 
looked  there  long  enough  to  note  that.  “Dagoes  is— is  ginneys— Eyetalians,”  “You  rascal!”  said  she.  “You  want  me 
“Then  we  must  get  some  soap,  Johnnie,”  he  explained;  “and  ^leenies  is  Yiddishers.  to  get  into  trouble?” 
she  declared,  including  him  so  adroitly  But  some  on  ’em  is  as  clean  as  y —  as  me.”  “Honest  Injun,  didn’t  you  hold  me  up?” 
by  her  manner  as  well  as  her  speech  that  Her  quiet  laugh  was  contagious  and  in-  demanded  Johnnie. 

Johnnie  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  viting.  It  made  Johnnie  comfortably  at  “I’ll  say  you  were  late  and  I  made  you 

Miss  Bouck  examined  Tony’s  neck  and  ease.  He  wanted  her  to  keep  on  laughing,  later.  Will  that  do?”  She  made  the 
shook  her  head  slowly.  She  surveyed  her  and  looking  at  him  so.  proposition  mischievously,  and  he  was 

pupils  in  the  tiny  seats.  In  a  school  of  “Most  of  them  is  as  good  as  me,”  he  quick  to  take  advantage  of  her  mood, 
fifty  classes  and  two  thousand  cosmopoli-  added  loyally,  for  his  big  warm  heart  “Ah,  come  on.;  be  a  sport,”  he  coaxed, 
tan  children,  even  in  a  select  neighbor-  knew  no  nationality,  no  creed.  It  in-  “Please!” 

hood  there  are  some  dregs.  The  “1-A’s”  eluded  wops  and  kikes  as  well  as  micks;  “Will  you  promise  to  come  over  this 
in  Number  199  had  been  divided — at  the  and  he  was  as  ready  to  discover  humor  afternoon  and  wash  with  soap  and 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  senior  teacher  in  one  race  as  in  another.  “I’m  laughed  water  before  the  class,  to  show  them 
of  the  grade — so  that  the  novice  had  about  at  meself  in  school,  you  know,”  he  de-  how?” 


“Ef  he  no  clean-a-noff  for  you, 
cJtan-a-heem  yourseff."  And  the 
marched  from  the  room. 


half  of  her  fifty  infants  drawm  from  the  dared,  though  he  did  not  admit  how  the  “Sure!”  agreed  Johnnie  quickly,  for  it 
cheaper  tenements  of  the  district.  experience  hurt,  “so  I  kin  laugh  at  the  promised  a  holiday  from  lessons. 

“Are  all  foreign  children  as — as  queer  wops,  s’long  as  I  ain’t  mean  about  it.”  Thus  it  was  that  about  an  hour  later 

as  these,  Johnnie?”  “Will  folks  laugh  at  me  for  being  countri-  Johnnie  peeled  off  coat,  tie  and  collar,  and 

This  was  an  extraordinary  question.  No  fied?”  she  asked,  partly  in  earnest.  rolled  up  his  sleeves  before  fifty  gaping 

other  teacher  had  ever  consulted  Master  “Not  if  you  don’t  try  to  steal  second,  youngsters  occupying  the  little  hin^d 
Kelly.  She  must  be  from  a  different  mold.  Just  hug  your  base  an’  let  the  other  batters  seats  in  the  l-.\  room.  He  soaped  him- 

“You  mean  wops  an’  kikes?”  shove  you  around.”  self  until  he  looked  like  a  cotton-boll,  and 

“  ‘Wops  and  kikes!’  ”  she  repeated.  “You  certainly  puxzle  me  wnth  your  splashed  and  sputtered  water  in  a  wide 
“What  do  you  mean?”  language,”  she  admitted.  “I  don’t  know  circle  around  him;  but  the  height  of  loyalty 

“Dagoes  and  sheenies,  o’  course,”  re-  what  you  are  talking  about.”  was  reached  when  he  allowed  the  lady  with 

plied  Johnnie,  gazing  at  this  queer  kind  of  “Never  mind,”  said  Johnnie;  “I’D  come  the  big,  soft  eyes  to  pour  kerosene  on  his 
pedagog,  and  his  study  opened  his  eyes  to  over  some  afternoon,  if  you’ll  let  me,  and  hair  and  passed  around  the  room  for  cer- 

the  wavy  brown  hair  and  warm  pink  learn  yer.  But  you  won’t  never  git  laughed  tain  delinquent  ones  to  sniff, 

cheeks.  at.  Good-lookers  kin  get  away  with  “You  see,”  Johnnie  explained  after 

The  teacher  stepped  nearer.  “Johnnie,  anythin’.”  •  school,  his  head  over  the  basin  in  the  men- 

you  will  not  laugh  at  me  when  I  tell  you  The  pretty  teacher  laughed  and  blushed  teachers’  room  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and 
I’m  very,  very  green.”  at  the  compliment.  Mr.  Daniel  Parks’s  powerful  hands  stren- 

.  ‘.‘You’re  Irifdi,  too!”  cried  the  delighted  Johnnie  contemplated,  the  closed  door  uously  working  to  shampoo  the  odor  from 
•boy,  hokiiflg out ius hand.  “Put  k  there!”  -of -306,  across ' the . hall — ^his  own  class-  the  carroty  bristles,  “Aey  shy  at  bein’ 
She.  took  his  hand  .gooddiumoredly.  room.  “Say,  Miss  'Bouck,  won’t  you  -  clean,  like  me  at  the  meetric-systens — don’t 

“No,  I  mean  I’m  from  Schoharie  County —  gi’  mr  a  pass  tellin’  Mr.  Parks  how  you  ketch  on  a-tall,  an’  can’t  see  no  use  of  it.” 

.the-^country-^-And  there  are .  lots  of  New.  kepV  im.  to.  help  .you?”  -  •  -  .  “We  all  prefer  to  walk  in  trodden  paths,” 
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observed  the  teacher  half  to  himself,  and 
with  a  dextrous  twist  he  pushed  the  hero’s 
head  under  the  running  water  and  held  it 
there  in  spite  of  frantic  struggles. 

Johnnie  came  up  gasping  yet  unresent- 
ful,  his  thoughts  too  pleasant  to  be  drowned 
even  by  such  treatment. 

“Say,  I  wonder  if  she  t’inks  a  feller 
washes  like  that  ev’ry  day!”  The  comers 
of  Johnnie’s  mouth  dropped  comically. 
“But,  gee!” — wiping  the  soap  from  his 
eyes — “I’d  do  it  again  for  her!” 

“Why  for  Miss  Bouck  particularly?” 

“Huh!  Ain’t  she  a  looloo?”  Johnnie 
paused  in  surprise  at  his  instructor’s  lack 
of  acuteness. 

“I  don’t  know.  What  is  a  looloo?” 

“Ah!  You’re  on!”  grinned  the  youth, 
rubbing  his  face  until  the  freckles  stood 
out  like  splotches  of  butter.  “Why  don’t 
they  git  her  kind  to  teach  us  big  ones? 
We’d  all  be  good  fer  her.  Jist  t’ink  how 
we  gotter  go  into  Old  Sally  Piimton’s  room 
twicet  a  day,  and  she  with  a  face  like  a 
dried  prune!” 

“Please,  Johnnie,  don’t  let  people 
think  I  teach  you  such  languiige.  You 
will  shame  me  before  a  superintendent 
some  day.” 

“Tag,  I’m  it.  But  I’ll  can  it.  Any¬ 
way,  she’s  a  lallapaloosa!”  And  the  boy 
wondered  why  the  teacher  shook  his  head 
hopelessly. 

PRETTY  teachers  were  not  a  novelty  to 
Johnnie.  At  the  age  of  six  he  had  had 
one,  but  she  spent  much  time  in  front  of 
the  mirror  in  her  locker  door,  and  she 
alwa}rs  held  her  head  too  high  for  Johnnie 
ever  te  get  a  good  look  into  her  eyes. 
Again  in  his  seven  years’  school  career  he 
had  had  another  good-looking  teacher; 
but  whenever  she  opened  her  mouth  her 
words  did  not  sound  pretty;  she  talked 
too  much  in  the  language  of  the  boys  on 
the  block.  Miss  Bouck,  on  the  other  hand, 
looked  a  fellow  in  the  eye,  and  all  her  words 
were  nice  words.  And  prettyl  It  was 
better  than  an  ice-cream  soda  just  to  get 
a  good  look  at  her  face. 

Johnnie  went  home  pleased  with  the 
whole  world.  So  high  in  the  clouds  were 
his  thoughts  that  he  failed  to  tease  a  pass¬ 
ing  Chinaman,  didn’t  throw  a  ripe  to¬ 
mato  at  an  organ-grindet,  and  never  so 
much  as  turned  his  head  when  a  dirty 
little  street  Arab  followed  him  for  two 
blocks  vocalizing  variations  on  the  phrase, 
“Red-header-titcher-Irish-pet!”  Had  he 
condescended  to  turn,  he  would  have  rec¬ 
ognized  the  resentful  Tony. 

At  half-past  eight  the  next  morning  he 
slipped  past  the  monitors  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  and  hurried  to  the  novice’s 
room.  His  suit  was  carefully  brushed, 
the  toes  of  his  red  shoes  freshly  polished — 
bother  the  heels! — and  his  hair,  sof^ing 
wet,  was  plastered  down  carefully  in 
front.  His  top-knot  stUl  stood  up  like  a 
shaving-brush,  for  of  course  he  could  not 
see  that  in  the  family  mirror.  He  had 
^t  away  with  his  gorgeous  red  Sunday 
tie  without  his  mother’s  catching  him, 
and  now  he  stopped  on  the  stairway  to 
put  it  on. 

Hardly  did  he  exchange  greetings  with 
his  new  friend  before  Mr.  Parks’s  voice 
boomed  in  the  doorway:  “Well,  Miss 
Bouck,  how  fares  the  battle?” 

Johnnie  eyed  his  preceptor  doubtfully. 
There  was  reason  for  any  uneasiness  that 
swept  through  Johnnie’s  mind,  for  Mr. 
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Parks  was  big,  athletic,  forceful,  and — 
most  important — ^unmarried. 

The  boy  watched  a  flush  mount  the 
cheeks  of  the  l-.A  teacher. 

She  was  startled,  but  recovered  and, 
smiling,  reported — “Thank  you,  the  enemy 
are  reduced  to  a  handful,  but  that  handful 
seems  firmly  entrenched.” 

She  surveyed  the  little  ones  before  her, 
and  her  smile  vanished.  Johnnie  followed 
her  gaze.  There  was  many  a  sweater  in 
lieu  of  underwear  and  coat;  for  a  sweater  is 
the  garment  that  can  be  worn  longest 
without  falling  apart,  and  no  one  thinks 
of  washing  it.  One  youngster  wore  the 
top  of  a  pink  pajama  suit,  while  another 
sported  a  swallow-tailed  coat,  the  sleeves 
doubled  over  themselves  until  the  cuffs 
touched  the  armpits.  The  tails  were  tied 
around  the  waist  and  held  there  by  a 
lady’s  glass-bead  buckle. 

Johnnie  wrinkled  his  nose  in  disgust, 
but  straightened  it  out  when  he  caught 
sight  of  the  strange  expression  akin  to  the 
tender  look  sometimes  bestowed  upon 
him  by  his  mother. 

“Tony  Crito,  come  here,  dear,”  she 
request^  ‘gently. 

Out  stepped  a  pair  of  man’s  amputated 
breeches.  Six  inches  of  suspender  over 
the  shoulder  of  a  ragged  green  sweater  held 
the  nether  garment  up  under  the  arm- 
pits  of  a  frowsy,-  beady-eyed  Italian  of 
seven,  so  one  could  just  see  the  white 
strings  wound  around  the  tops  of  his 
dilapidated  shoes.  It  was  Johnnie’s  friend 
of  the  day  before.  She  turned  him  around 
slowly  to  inspect  this  new  regalia.  That 
this  was  poor  judgment  was  apparent  at 
once.  Confidence  in  the  frail  threads 
still  striving  to  hold  the  back  suspender 
button  was,  to  Johnnie’s  mind,  much  mis¬ 
placed,  a  d  seeing  by  a  gap  in  the  rear 
elevation  what  would  be  the  result  of  the 
impending  catastrophe,  he  breathed  a 
sigh  of  reUef  when  she  hastily  directed  the 
tenant  of  the  trousers  to  a  front  seat  and 
addressed  her  remarks  to  him  there. 
“Tony,  I  fear  you  have  not  taken  a  bath.” 

“Yes-a  ma’aifi,”  whined  Tony. 

“But  you  don’t  look  as  if  you  had. 
Did  you  get  into  the  bathtub?” 

“No  can  use-a  da  bathtub.”  . 

“Why  not?” 

He  hung  his  head.  Johnnie,  who  had 
started  inquiries  of  a  small  urchin  in  a 
front  seat,  paused  to  explain  behind  the 
back  of  his  hand:  “Lots  o’  the  ginneys 
use  the  tub  for  a  coalbin,”  and  Tony’s 
silence  was  a  confession. 

“'T'ELL  your  mother  to  use  a  basin,” 
suggested  Miss  Bouck. 

“No  gotta  da  basin,”  blubbered  the 
child. 

“Use  anything,”  said  teacher  desper¬ 
ately. 

“She  did  bath  me!  She  did  bath  me!” 
wailed  Tony. 

“How  did  your  mother  bathe  you?” 

The  urchin  explained,  his  voice  rising 
from  a  mere  whisper  to  a  howl  as  he 
stared  at  the  big  man  scowling  down  upon 
him,  and  there  percolated  into  his  mind 
a  horrible  suspicion  regarding  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  ogre’s  presence:  “She  put-a 
me  on  der  floor  o’  der  kitchen.  She  t’row-a 
der  pail  o’  wart’  on-a  me,  den — den — she 
sweep-a  out  da  kitch!” 

Mr.  Parks  laughed  aloud;  but  to  Kelly’s 
surprise  the  woman,  cognizant  only  of 
the  horror-stricken  face  of  the  infant, 
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dropped  to  her  knees  with  an  impulsive 
exclamation  of  pity  and  drew  the  fright¬ 
ened  child  to  her  breast,  soothing  him  with 
soft,  inarticulate  syllables  that  only  she 
and  the  child  comprehended. 

Open-mouthed,  thrilled,  stood  Johimie. 
Then,  a  glance  revealing  that  his  own 
teacher  had  slipped  out.  Master  Kelly 
unceremoniously  fled. 

Thursday  morning  Johnnie,  on  the 
pretense  of  sharpening  pencils,  was 
again  enjoying  the  company  of  the  sweet 
lady  in  the  l-.\  room.  He  had  just  found 
out  from  the  roll-book  that  her  first  name 
was  Helen  when,  notwithstanding  the 
regulation  forbidding  visitors  in  a  class¬ 
room  without  the  permission  of  the  princi¬ 
pal,  an  indignant  Sicilian  reached  the 
door,  dragging  behind  her  Tony  Crito  and 
his  wonderful  trousers.  The  woman  her¬ 
self  would  have  attracted  more  than 
passing  notice,  for,  to  impress  teacher, 
she  had  arrayed  herself  in  a  pink  opera- 
cloak  and  green  headgear  modeled  upon 
the  classic  lines  of  the  flower-pot  inverted. 

“Titcher,”  exploded  this  apparition, 
“Tony — me  hees  sister-law — hees  brudder 
my  man — he  say  you  tell-a  heem  he  no 
clean.” 

“He  should  w^  every  day,”  was  the 
evasive  answer.  > 

Helen  took  th^  youngster  by  the  chin 
and,  gingerly  turning  his  face,  pointed  to 
uiunistakable  discoldrations. 

“No  dirt,”  insisted  the  relative;  “he 
clean-a  like-a  ne,”  a  statement  undeni¬ 
able. 

“Yes,  dirt,”  declared  Helen  desperately. 
“No-o-o!”  whined  the  other  in  a  haff- 
crying  fabetth.  “It  no  come  off — that , 
color  of  hees  skin.” 

“It  win  most  certainly  come  off  if  youj 
use  soap  and  try  hard  enotigh,”  said  Miss 
Bouck  deebively. 

Sbter-law  turned  her  upon  the 

teacher  and  wrinkled  up  her  nose  in  dis¬ 
gust.  “Ef  he  no  cleen-a-noff  for  you, 
cleen-a  heem  yourself.”  And  she  marched 
from  the  room. 

Johnnie’s  jaw  set,  hb  fists  clenched. 
Here  was  a  task  for  the  Irish.  He  took 
two  strides  after  her — and  found  hb  way 
blocked  by  the  flushed,  smiling  Helen. 

“Never  mind,  Johnnie,  ‘Cleen-a  heem 
yourself.’  That  was  funny.”  She  paused, 
her  face  brightening.  “Why  not?”  And 
Kelly  found  her  contemplating  him.  “Not 
I,  of  course,”  with  a  laugh,  “but  you! 
Ask  Mr.  Parks  if  you  may  give  one  of 
my  boys  a*  bath.” 

Mr.  Parks  responded  with  alacrity, 
coming  over  himself  to  superintend  the 
job,  though  the  messenger  insbted  vehe¬ 
mently  that  it  was  not  necessary. 

“Johnnie,”  said  Mr.  Parks,  “we’ll 
clean  this  boy.”  Johnnie  knew  that 
“we”  meant  Johnnie  Kelly.  “Take  him 
to  the  men-teachers’  room  at  the  end  of 
the  hall!” — a  howl  from  the  dark-skinned 
brother-in-law.  “You’ll  find  soap  and 
toweb  in  my  locker  where  they  were  the 
other  day.  I’ll  send  a  boy  out  for  a  scrub¬ 
bing-brush.” 

“Save  your  change,”  said  Johnnie; 
“there’s  a  scrub-brush  in  the  janitor’s  pail 
under  the  hall-sink.” 

“No,  no!”  cried  Helen  in  alarm.  “That’s 
a  floor-brush.” 

“I  won’t  hurt  it,”  promised  Johnnie; 
but  she  prevailed. 

After  some  coddling  she  succeeded  in 
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coaxing  Tony  to  submit  to  a  bath.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  with  the  affront  of  the  opera- 
cloaked  visitant  rankling  in  his  breast 
that  Kelly  led  to  the  bath  the  quaking 
Tony.  This  was  not  cleaning  up  the 
enemy  in  the  sense  Johnnie  desired,  but 
it  was  service  for  the  pretty  teacher. 

Some  time  later  Johnnie  returned,  his 
clothes  somewhat  moist.  His  face  as¬ 
sumed  a  puzzled  expression  at  sight  of 
the  two  pedagogs  in  the  hallway  busily 
talking. 

“Kin  I  have  some  needle  and  t’read?” 
he  asked  in  a  stage-whisper,  and  seeing 
the  look  of  inquiry  in  his  preceptor’s  face, 
he  added:  “I  had  to  cut  the  clothes  offen 
the  kid.” 

“What?”  exclaimed  the  man  incredu¬ 
lously. 

“That’s  straight.  They  sews  ’em  up 
for  the  winter,  and  peel  when  the  robins 
come.”  ^ 

He  obtained  the  needle  and  thread  with¬ 
out  further  parley. 

At  length  down  the  hall  came  Johnnie 
Kelly,  urging  on  a  reluctant  figure  in  com¬ 
modious  trousers.  And  they  were  safe 
trousers  now;  because  on  that  one  danger¬ 
ous  suspender  button  Johnnie  had  used 
enough  thread  to  last  until  Tony  grew  to 


ht  the  trousers.  And  Johnnie  had  done 
something  more.  He  had  not  forgotten 
sister-law’s  defiance;  hence  unrelentingly 
had  he  dealt  vengeance  for  the  insult  to 
the  pretty  ruler  of  1-A.  The  right  side  of 
Tony’s  face  was  imnuculate,  but  the  other 
half  was  imtouched. 

“See-metrically  divided  in  the  middle,” 
declared  the  artist  proudly.  “It  was  a 
cinch  on  his  face,  but  the  rest  o’  the  way 
I  had  to  chalk  him  off.”  He  exhibited  a 
piece  of  green  chalk  and  pointed  to  the 
beginning  of  a  line  on  the  victim’s  neck. 

“Take  him  back  and  wash  the  other 
half,”  conunanded  Mr.  Parks. 

But  it  was  Helen  that  gave  poor  Johnnie 
the  crushing  blow.  He  saw  it  coming 
when  that  familiar  look  of  compassion, 
that  look  so  much  like  his  mother’s,  spread 
over  her  face  and  she  made  a  motion  to 
take  the  son  of  Italy  in  her  arms.  She 
drew  back;  and  as  the  crestfallen  hero 
turned  to  escort  his  charge  away  for  an¬ 
other  half-hour  of  the  strenuous  life,  he 
heard  her  say: 

“Poor  little  soul!  Shall  we  punish 
them  for  their  parents’  ignorance,  iMm  of 
poverty  and  poor  government?  .  I  am  afraid 
1  take  it  too  much  to  heart.  I  was  not 
cut  out  to  be  a  teacher.” 


The  boy  swung  around  to  extenuate  his 
deed, ‘but  stopp^  with  his  mouth  open. 
Daniel  Parks,  teacher  of  Class  7-B,  was 
standing  very  close  to  Helen  Bouck,  teacher 
of  1-.4,  and  the  pair  were  looking  into  each 
other’s  eyes. 

“No,  you  were  not  meant  to  be  a  teacher,” 
said  the  man. 

Johnnie  flopped  against  the  wall  and, 
before  he  realized  what  he  was  saying, 
blurted  out  dejectedly:  “Huh!  I’m  cut 
out!  Some  jolt,  believe  met" 

The  remark  jolted  the  man  and  the 
woman  apart  hurriedly.  It  shocked  John¬ 
nie  himself.  Three  flushed  countenances 
faced  one  another  in  that  hallway,  all 
three  surprised  to  discover  that  Johnnie 
was  jealous;  all  confused  at  the  revelation 
that  he  had  reason  to  be. 

Mr.  Parks  recovered  himself  first  and 
boldly  reached  out  for  the  lady’s  hand. 
She  did  not  raise  her  eyes  to  his,  but  cast 
them  sympathetically  upon  the  crestfaUen 
Johnnie.  Whereupon  Johnnie  saw  that 
he  was  duly  elect^  little  brother.  Grab¬ 
bing  Tony  by  the  hand,  he  yanked  the 
youngster  down  the  corridor. 

-  “Soives  me  right,”  he  muttered.  “That’s 
what  I  git  for  lettin’  on  what  a  peacher- 
ino  she  is.  An’  I  washed  her  wopl” 
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EVERARD  WILBER  force 
JONES  was  how  his  mother 
planned  it ;  but  he  defeated  all  her 
fondness  by  growing  up  into  Bug 
Jones.  When  I  first  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him  he  was  about 
twenty  years  old;  a  tall  young  man, 
supernaturally  thin,  with  damp,  black 
hair  brushed  back  to  the  nape  of  his  neck, 
where  it  formed  luxuriant  festoons  all  over 
the  back  of  his  collar.  He  had  a  sensitive, 
childish  mouth,  the  least  little  scrap  of  an 
upturned  nose,  and  a  pair  of  remarkably 
credulous  eyes,  round  and  wondering. 
He  peered  at  everything,  whether  letters 
in  a  book,  or  mustard  in  a  pot,  or  wild 
geese  flying  high,  through  gold-rimmed 
spectacles. 

Bug  Jones  was  at  this  time  a  student 
at  a  veterinary  college  in  London,  England. 
He  was  their  show  student;  the  winner  of 
all  their  medals  and  diplomas,  the  holder 
of  all  their  intellectual  championships. 
But  he  could  not  play  football.  This 
was  held  to  be  his  chief  failing. 

Microbes  and  germs  form^  the  pedestal 
on  which  Mr.  Jones  had  based  the  column 
of  his  attainments;  but  the  column  itself, 
the  obelisk,  the  edifice,  was  a  monument 
of  parasites — of  fleas  and  ants  and  lice. 
His  passionate  researches  into  the  habits 
of  these  intruders  had  earned  for  Mr. 
Jones  his  very  expressive  pet  name. 
“Hullo!”  we  would  exclaim,  on  meeting 
him.  “Here’s  old  Bug  Jones.  He  wifi 
show  us  a  new  louse.”  Which  he  undoubt¬ 
edly  would  do. 

Bug  Jones  carried  such  minutiae  about 
with  him  in  all  sorts  of  receptacles  and 
in  all  his  pockets.  Sometimes  they 
were  enclosed  in  pill-boxes,  sometimes  in 
thimbles  plus  cotton-wool,  sometimes  in 
cotton-wool  only.  Sometimes  again  they 
were  squashed  flat  between  circular 
disks  of  glass  when,  for  some  reason,  he 
would  call  them  “slides.”  Other  speci¬ 
mens,  embedded  in  a  sort  of  aspic  on  a 
glass  plate,  Mr.  Jones  called  “cultures.” 

But  Jones’s  attachment  to  these  fellow 
mortals  was  particularly  manifest  at  meal¬ 
times.  Under  the  joint  stimulus  of  tea 
and  Sally  Lunn,  all  the  warmth  and  cordial¬ 
ity  of  his  unspoilt  nature  would  appear 
and  he  would  rummage  in  all  his  pockets 
and  bring  forth  his  treasures  and  load 
your  plate  with  them — parasites  in  pill¬ 
boxes,  nits  in  cotton-wool,  and  strepto¬ 
cocci  in  aspic. 

Such  was  the  Bug  Jones  of  my  youth. 

ON  LEAVING  the  veterinary  college,  he 
left  my  circle,  but  I  heard  of  him  from 
time  to  time  and  all  that  I  heard  was  to 
his  credit.  He  had  become  a  Fellow  of 
his  college  and  of  many  learned  societies. 
His  reputation  as  a  student  of  sheep  lice 
was  international,  and  his  treatise  on  this 
matter,  together  with  its  appendix  on  the 
cognate  subject  of  liver  fluke  had  been 
translated  into  eight  European  languages. 
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By  A.  J^eiJ  Lyons 

Thia  ia  another  of  thoae  snappy  little 
sketches  by  this  British  writer  whose 
work  is  winning  an  increasing  popular¬ 
ity  abroad.  This  one  is  packed  with  his 
characteristic  dry  and  refreshing  humor. 

A  monograph  on  goat  nits  had  made  a 
particular  hit  in  the  Balkans,  where  goat 
breeding  is  taken  seriously;  and  this 
resulted  in  the  conferring  upon  Bug 
Jones  of  the  Royal  .\lbanian  Order  of  the 
Golden  Thrush  (third  class).  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  as  I  was  given  to  understand,  Bug 
J.ones  remained  a  bachelor  and  lived  in  a 
poor  way  in  lodgings  in  a  suburb  of  Birken¬ 
head. 

My  young  friend  then  turned  hU  at¬ 
tention  to  mules  and  mule  pests.  He 
wrote  the  standard  biography  of  the  “Blue- 
Headed  Mule-Bug.”  This  work  added 
greatly  to  his  scientific  reputation,  and  the 
.Mbanian  decoration  was  reenforced  by 
similar  tokens  of  recognition  from  Italy 
and  Montenegro,  while  honorary  degrees 
were  conferred  up)on  him  by  the  Universi¬ 
ties  of  Gottingen,  Warsaw,  and  Upsala. 
In  fact  it  may  be  said  that  the  principal 
governments  of  Europe  contended  against 
each  other  in  the  race  to  do  honor  to  this 
ungainly  young  Englishman.  The  one 
government  which  stood  conspicuously 
aloof  was  that  of  his  own  country,  where 
science  is  its  own  reward  and  conducts 
its  votaries  along  a  straight  and  narrow- 
path  to  lodgings  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Birkenhead. 

Mr.  Jones’s  tenure  of  these  lodgings 
would  perhaps  have  lasted  until  now,  but 
for  the  intervention  of  that  great  war  now 
so  gloriously  concluded.  This  event,  as  1 
propose  to  show,  had  the  effect  of  altering 
Mr.  Jones’s  mode  of  life,  as  it  likewise 
alter^  that  of  other  people.  The  last 
pre-war  recollection  which  I  hold  of  Bug 
Jones  is  vaguely  connected  in  my  mind 
with  a  blue  or  pink  eagle  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  German  Emp)eror,  which  cele¬ 
brated  the  complete  obliteration  of  the 
Blue-Headed  Mule-Bug  in  German  East 
.Africa.  I  might  have  followed  up  the 
academic  triumphs  of  Mr.  Jones,  but  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  gave  me  other  and 
more  important  things  to  think  about, 
such  as  “Form  Fours,”  and  “Fall  in  the 
Fatigue.”  So  for  five  years  I  hardly- 
thought  about  Bug  Jones  at  all. 

But  a  few-  months  ago  Mr.  Jones  was 
vividly  recalled  to  my  mind.  I  saw  in 
Conduit  Street,  London,  where  the  strug¬ 
gling  tailors  live,  a  figure  in  uniform,  which 
in  some  respects  resembled  a  British 
officer,  but  which  in  most  respects  looked 
less  like  a  British  officer  than  anything  else 
w-hich  the  mind  of  men  could  conceive. 

The  figure  was  that  of  a  very  tall  young 
man,  with  roimded  shoulders,  button 
nose,  googoo  eyes,  gold-rimmed  spectacles, 
and  damp  black  hair,  which  hung  all  down 
the  collar  of  his  regimental  jacket,  like 
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rock  cress  climbing  dow-n  an  .\lpine  pass. 
The  regimental  jacket  was  many  sizes  too 
small  for  him,  and  was  notably  short  in  the 
sleeves  It  carried  no  medal  ribbons,  but 
was  adorned  with  a  number  of  yellowy 
stains,  which,  when  the  officer  approached, 
seemed  to  give  off  an  odor  of  iodin.  I 
w  atched  him  approach,  and  thought  how 
like  Bug  Jones  he  looked.  Bug  Jones 
who  had  waxed  even  taller,  thinner,  and 
more  abstract  than  of  yore.  Then  he 
spoke,  asking  to  be  directed  to  one  of  those 
retiring  tailors,  who  are  too  modest  to 
advertise.  .\n(i  then  I  knew  that  my 
questioner  was  Bug  Jones. 

The  recognition  w-as  not  mutual,  but 
when  I  had  reminded  Mr.  Jones  of  the 
times  and  places  where  we  had  foregath¬ 
ered  in  ancient  days,  he  seemed  to  become 
conscious  of  having  known  me,  and  smiled 
at  me  in  his  sweet  way,  and  uttered  a  few- 
kind  words.  I  took  him  to  the  tailor  of 
his  choice,  who  measured  him  for  a  suit  of 
mufti.  Mr.  Jones,  who  explained  to  the 
tailor  that  he  was  about  to  be  demobilized, 
was  kind  enough  to  seek  my  advice  in  the 
selection  of  a  cloth.  He  was  a  man  of 
quiet  tastes, '  he  Explained,  who  hated  to 
look  fast;  but  he  wondered  whether  mate¬ 
rial  of  distinctly  purple  inclination  would 
look  conspicuous.  The  idea  was  to  get 
quite  away  from  khaki. 

We  ultimately  chose  soitething  of  a  lav¬ 
ender  tendency,  which  had  evidently  been 
originally  destined  for  pre-war  wedding 
trousers.  Mr.  Jones  was  duly  measured 
and  then,  in  a  rather  faltering  manner  (for 
he  did  not  have  the  appearance  of  a  man 
w  ho  had  shed  much  of  his  early  innocence), 
I  invited  him  to  come  and  help  me  find  a 
drink.  Bug  Jones,  to  my  surprise,  accepted 
the  invitation, 

“I  have  to  admit,”  he  said,  “that  I 
would  like  a  cocktail.  One  learns  that 
sort  of  thing  in  the  army.” 

When  we  arrived  at  the  place  where 
cocktails .  are  compounded  Bug  Jones 
ordered  his  drink.  This  consisted  of  a 
small  quantity  of  Italian  Vermouth  mixed 
with  a  lot  of  soda-water  in  a  large  glass. 

“I  drink  quite  a  few  of  these  in  a  day,” 
remarked  Bug  Jones.  “One  learns-  to 
drink  in  the  army.” 

Bug  Jones  had  never  been  a  very  re¬ 
served  or  close-tongiied  person,  and  the 
effect  upon  him  of  the  sugary  concoction 
at  which  he  now  sipped,  was  to  bring  on 
a  flow  of  amiable  chatter. 

He  was  filled  with  contentment  at  the 
prospect  of  speedy  escape  from  his  militar>’ 
rank,  and  of  resuming  his  insectivorous 
habits  in  the  Birkenhead  attic.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  been  serving  as  a  veterinary 
officer  since  the  second  year  of  the  war. 
He  had  proffered  his  services  in  the  second 
week,  but  our  government  classes  had  not 
then  found  any  use  for  them.  Mr.  Jones’s 
physique  fell  far  short  of  the  military 
standard  which  then  existed.  His  chest 
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was  too  narrow,  and  his  eyes  were  all 
wrong.  His  mental  or  scientific  attain¬ 
ments  were  considered  to  be  outside  the 
question. 

But  a  year  later  the  military  position 
had  so  far  altered  that  qualified  veterinary 
surgeons,  irrespective  of  chest  and  deport¬ 
ment,  were  in  demand.  Jones  was  there¬ 
fore  offered  an  appointment  as  veteri¬ 
nary  officer  with  a  transport  section  in 
Flanders.  His  duty  in  that  capacity  was 
to  examine  the  heels  of  horses.  It  seems 
to  have  occurred  even  to  the  very  modest 
mind  of  Mr.  Jones,  that  this  was  not  quite 
the  most  suitable  employment  which  could 
have  been  found  for  him,  and  he  went  to 
the  length  of  producing,  in  a  very  bash¬ 
ful  way,  certain  evidences  of  his  claim  to 
staff  employment.  This  created  amuse¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Jones  was  jocularly  informed 
that  no  vacancy  existed  for  an  O.  ^  Bugs, 
and  away  he  went  to  •^■'landers  with  the 
rank,  of  Veterinary  Second  Lieutenant  and 
with  a  hammer  for  testing  horseshoes. 

Bug  Jones  told  me  that  he  remained  in 
F'landers  for  some  two  years,  tapping  shoes 
till  his  arm  ached.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  he  got  a  transfer,  and  was  not 
sorry  to  have  it.  His  transfer  took  him 
to  Eastern  Europe,  to  the  Balkan  Penin¬ 
sula,  where,  as  Veterinary  Officer  attached 
to  what  is  called  a  mobile  column,  he 
skipped  about  plains,  and  dodged  among 
the  rocks,  and  tottered  down'  the  preci¬ 
pices,  in  the  entertaining  company  of 
some  two  h^dred  mules. 

Mules!  These  eccentric  animals,  with 
their  attendant  vermin,  spelt  happiness  for 
Bug  Jones,  He  ascended,  pet  mule,  to  the 
very  pinnacle  of  triumph  and  then,  as 
Bug  Jones  would  do,  h^  fell  off.  He  fell 
off  so  completely  that  his  military  reputa¬ 
tion,  that  fragile  structure,  was  smashed 
to  atoms.  The  Bug  Jones  who  sat  before 
me  in  the  worn-out  ^xjtty  uniform  hug¬ 
ging  and  sippini^is  glass  of  stomach-ache, 
was  a  military  tailure — a  washout.  He 
had  been  the  subject  of  an  adverse  military 
report,  and  was  being  summarily  demo¬ 
bilized.  ^  , 

COURSE,”  said  Bug  Jones,  “it’s  a 
great  cjmfort  in  itself,  but  1  wish  it 
had  happened  in  a  pleasanter  way.” 

I  nodded.  “Is  it  a  disgrace?”  I  asked, 
adding:  “I  mean  to  say,  what  civilians 
would  call  a  disgrace?” 

“Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,”  replied  Bug 
Jones.  “It  only  means  that  I  am  mili¬ 
tarily  inefficient — what  soldiers  would 
caUaB.F.” 

I  gurgled  an  expression  of  sympathy. 
“Yes,”  said  Bug  Jones,  “it’s  a  wrench 
in  its  way.  I  shall  miss  them  all  so.” 
“.What — ^your  fellow  officers?” 

“No,  no,”  replied  Bug  Jones,  “my  fel¬ 
low  mules.” 

Then  in  his  rather  jerky,  bashful  way, 
he  told  me  more  about  it.  “Of  course,” 
he  said,  “I  thought  too  mudi  about  the 
mules.  And  yet,  I  mean  to  say,  what 
else  can  one  do?  They  lead  one  on  so. 
Perfect  animals,  mules,  don’t  you 
think?” 

This  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had 
heard  a  mule  described  as  perfect.  But 


what  is  an  adjective  as  between  friends? 

I  let  him  keep  the  word. 

“I  have  to  own,”  resume<l  Bug  Jones, 
“that  I’m  prejudiced. 

“That  serum  of  mine — the  one  good 
thing  I’ve  done.  You  see,  if  there  had 
been  no  mules,  there  could  have  been  no 
mule-bug.  No  mule-bug,  no  serum.  No 
serum — well,  I  mean  to  say,  I  like  mules.” 

I  nodded  sympathetically,  while  Mr. 
Jones  imbibed  some  more  of  his  own  dis¬ 
tinctive  nectar. 

“/^F  COURSE,  for  one  thing,”  he  con- 
tinued  smacking  his  lips,  “it  is  like  a 
gift  of  Providence,  my  getting  these  mules 
at  all.  I  mean  to  say,  just  think  of  it!  Me, 
with  my  hobby,  being  suddenly  flung  out 
there  with  two  hundred  mules  to  squirt  at. 
In  a  country  where  this  mule-bug  Uved  ab¬ 
solutely  unmolested,  multiplying  and  mul¬ 
tiplying,  ever  since  old  Hannibal  first 
dropped  him  there. 

“Was  your  squirting  a  success?”  I 
asked. 

Bug  Jones  blinked  at  me  through  his 
spectacles.  “Well,  yes,”  he  admitted, 
shyly.  “My  stuff — that  serum — was  more 
or  less  established  some  years  ago,  you 
know.  The  Germans  in  East  .\frica — the 
Belgians  in  the  Congo — even  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  ran  a  station  somewhere  on  the 
Pacific  Slope.  Our  people  left  it  alone,  of 
course.  They  keep  aloof  from  that  sort 
of  thing.  It’s  their  policy,  you  know.” 

“But  what  did  you  squirt  them  for?” 

I  persisted. 

“To  poison  the  mule-bug.”  replied  Bug 
Jones.  “I  didn’t  lose  a  mule.  Not  one. 
Some  of  the  other  V.  O.’s,  who  were 
hooked  up  to  other  columns,  had  rotten 
luck  with  their  mules;  appalling  luck. 
Some  of  them  lost  up  to  fifty  per  cent. 
But — ”  he  added  hastily,  with  a  sudden 
blush,  as  it  evidently  occurred  to  him  that 
he  might  be  accu^  of  boasting,  “But 
my  mffies  didn’t  owe  it  all  to  the  serum. 
Not  by  heaps.  I  put  down  half  my  luck — 
more  than  half — to  the  food  they  got. 
That  spineless  cactus,  you  know.” 
“Spineless  what?”  I  interjected. 

“Cactus,”  repeated  Bug  Jones.  “You 
know:  the  sort  of  thing  your  imcle  would 
grow  in  a  warm  bay  window.  A  weird, 
impossible  thing,  like  an  elephant’s  liver 
turned  green,  with  horrible  looking  spikes 
growing  out  of  it.” 

I  knew  what  he  meant  now.  I  had  seen 
those  cheerless  products  of  the  horticul¬ 
tural  art,  and  had  wondered  why  they 
were  grown.  But,  somehow,  I  had  not 
associated  them  with  mules. 

“Why  should  you?”  exclaimed  Bug 
Jones.  “Mules  are  not  your  business. 
The  point  about  the  cactus,”  he  continued, 
“is  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  desert.  A 
cactus  likes  sun,  drought  and  sand,  and 
will  grow  and  flourish  where  no  other 
green  thing  would  even  germinate.  The 
cactus  is  very  good  eating  too,  from  a 
mule  standpoint  if — and  it’s  the  deuce  of 
an  IF — you  could  only  get  rid  of  those 
snags — those  thorns  of  spines.” 

I  performed  my  expressive  nod  again. 
“Well,”  continued  Bug  Jones,  “there’s 
a  chap  in  America — a  sort  of  wizard  he  is, 


a  botanical  hypnotist,  and  he’s  invented 
a  spineless  cactus.  See?  He’a  kept  the 
cactus  and  cut  out  the  teeth.  Wonder¬ 
ful,  isn’t  it?  The  thing  we’ve  all  wanted. 

“Now  as  it  happens,”  he  went  on,  “I’ve 
been  in  touch  for  some  years  past  with 
this  old  .American  chap.  You  see,  al¬ 
though  I’m  not  a  botanist,  what  he  was 
doing  went  a  good  way  up  my  street. 
You  see  it  was  bound  to  appeal  to  anybody 
like  me,  who  is  interested  in  mules,  and 
camels,  and  persons  like  that.  So  I 
corresponded  Avith  this  old  gentleman,  and 
he  sent  me  a  packet  of  seeds,  and  a  book 
of  the  works.  And  I  redirected  the  lot  to 
a  chap  I  know  in  Norfolk,  who  owns  a  few 
acres  of  sand  and  is  trying  to  bring  out  a 
seedless  gooseberry. 

“This  chap  did  what  was  right  to  these 
•American  s^ds,  and  they  responded  per¬ 
fectly.  He’s  b^  feeding  his  goats  on 
spineless  cactus  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  it  suits  them  well.  So  I  got  some 
seed  sent  out  to  me,  to  the  thankless 
plains  of  the  peninsula,  and  we  had. great 
luck  with  it.  It  grew  while  you  looked  at 
it  out  there,  and  the  mules  had  a  change 
from  their  compressed  forage.  Great 
Scott,  they  fairly  fought  for  it!  When  we 
returned  to  Divisional  Headquarters  be¬ 
fore  the  embarkation,  my  mules  were  as 
good  to  look  at,  as  sleek,  as  bright  in  the 
coat  as  if  they  had  just  lined  up  for  a 
cattle  show.” 

Mr.  JONES  put  down  his  glass.  “So 
you  see,”  he  said  reflectively,  “it 
isn’t  my  serum  that  gets  the  credit' — not 
by  a  long  shot.  That  old  gentleman  in 
California  takes  most  of  it.” 

Then  I  got  in  a  question.  “But,”  I 
said,  “where  does  the  disgrace  of  all  this 
come  in?  It  seems  to  me  that  you  did 
pretty  well  with  your  mules.” 

“Ah,  that’s  it,”  replied  Bug  Jones.  “I 
got  so  keen  on  those  mules  I  forgot  my 
duty.  I  dropped  the  deuce  of  a  brick  at 
Headquarters.” 

“How  was  that?” 

“The  day  we  marched  in,”  said  Bug 
Jones.  “Parade  of  all  the  mobile  columns. 
General  inspection,  and  all  that.  Other 
columns  twenty — thirty — ^fifty  mules  diort. 
Remaining  specimens  too  weak  to  stagger. 
Some  of  them  could  hardly  stand  up  in 
their  shiny  harness.  Made  me  sick  to 
look  at  them.  But  my  mules — Ah! — A 
full  muster,,  and  all  as  fat  as  butter.  I  felt 

like  standing  myself  a  drink — until - ” 

“UntU  when?” 

“Until  the  General  stopped  it.  Oars 
was  the  last  column  in  the  line  and  he 
came  alone,  the  others  smiling,  and  sa¬ 
luting,  and  all  that.  But  when  he  came 
to  ours — by  Gad!  I — I — thought  he  would 
have  apoplexy.  The  General  turned  ab¬ 
solutely  purple — he  shouted  at  me  and 
pointed  to  my  wagons,  and  he  said: 

“  ‘You — you,  sir.  You  might  have  had 
your  wagons  cleaned  before  I  came 
roimd.  And  your  harness,’  he  said,  ‘is 
a  damned  disgrace.’  ” 

“So  then,”  added  Bug  Jones,  getting  up 
from  his  chair,  “he  sent  in  his  report,  and 
it  was  a  very  adverse  one.  And — and — 
here  I  am!” 


INEFFICIENT  MR.  JONES 


V, 


O  ur  Ears  In  Wask  ington 


Richard  V.  Oulahan,  of  the 
}^tu)  York  Times. 

THERE’S  a  small  crowd  of  young 
men  in  Washington  upon  whom 
the  one  hundred  and  six  million 
folks  in  the  United  States  are 
leaning  with  all  their  weight; 
leaning,  perhaps,  for  the  very 
welfare  of  these  good  old  United  States; 
leaning  at  least  for  truth,  which  is  the 
breath  of  life  of  our  nation. 

They  are  not  officials,  these  young  men; 
not  senators  or  congressmen  or  prohibition 
detectives.  Their  salaries  don’t  come 
from  Uncle  Sam.  Indeed,  you  and  I  and 
almost  all  the  one  hundred  and  six  million 
of  us  pay  their  salaries  in  such  small  drib¬ 
bles  that  we  hardly  notice  the  outgo. 
What  they  give  us  in  return  for  our  money 
is  one  of  the  few  necessities  of  life  that  has 
not  gone  up  greatly  in  price. 

To-day,  when  you  bought  your  morning 
or  your  evening  paper,  you  helped  to  pay 
the  great  salary  of  this  important  group 
of  Washington  citizens,  the  two  hundred 
or  more  newspaper  correspondents  and 
reporters  in  Washington  who  tell  the  folks 
of  the  United  States  what  is  going  on  in 
their  national  capital. 

Prying  tke  Lid  Off  at  Paris 

I  WANT  to  talk  about  them  as  a  group 
before  I  begin  to  deal  with  them  as  indi- 
\'iduals.  The  temptation  to  compare 
them  with  the  correspondents  in  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  other  nations  is  too  great  to  resist, 
even  if  the  result  savor  of  jingoism.  It 
has  been  only  within  the  past  two  years 
that  the  Washington  correspondents  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  come  into  touch 
with  the  correspondents  of  European 
nations.  And,  when  they  did  come  into 
contact  with  the  Europeans,  they  did  a 
thing  that  was  so  finely  American  that  the 
incident  ought  to  go  dowm  in  history  as 


By  ^William  G,  Shepherd 


In  the  coining  month  you,  and  the  other 
odd  million*  of  us  will  depend  very 
largely  upon  these  men  for  what  we 
hear  about  the  political  currents 
and  personalities  that  swirl  through 
Washington  toward  the  event  of  No¬ 
vember.  They  are  among  he  strong¬ 
est  factor*  in  the  csunpaign.  By  giv¬ 
ing  the  Americsm  people  the  new* 
of  their  seat  of  government  they  help 
choose  its  head.  It’s  time  we  got  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them. 

one  of  the  clean,  big,  fine  things  that 
America  did  in  the  war;  as  one  of  the  fine, 
big  principles  that  the  United  States 
shouted  out  to  the  world. 

This  incident  occurred  at  the  opening 
of  the  peace  conference  in  Paris.  Politi¬ 
cal  correspondents  had  come  to  Paris 
from  every  Allied  capital  of  Christendom. 
They  gathered  into  groups,  of  course. 
The  British  correspondents  from  Lon¬ 
don  had  their  own  press  rooms;  so 
did  the  Italians  and  the  French  and  the 
Japanese,  and  groups  of  correspondents 
from  neutral  countries,  and  from  the 
little  Balkans.  The  eyes  of  the  world 
were  on  Paris,  but' the  mind  of  the  world 
had  to  depend  on  these  various  news  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  French  capital. 

Like  a  shock  came  the  word  from  the 
peace  conference  officials  that  all  sessions 
would  be  secret.  In  all  these  news  centers, 
except  one,  not  a  voice  of  protest  was 
rais^.  The  British  correspondents  took 
the  news  without  murmur;  so  did  the 
others. 

That  one  exception  was  the  news  center 
of  the  American  correspondents  in  the 
Hotel  de  Crillon;  all  the  leaders  there  were 
Washington  correspohdents,  or  men  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  Washington  news¬ 
paper  school.  They  shouted  to  high 
heaven  against  the  peace  decision.  The 
little  room,  with  its  rough  bulletin-board, 
its  rough  deal  tables,  its  crowded  type¬ 
writers  of  every  brand  and  its  doughboy 
orderlies,  acted  like  the  curb  market  on  a 
wild  day  when  the  news  of  secret  pro¬ 
ceedings  came  to  it. 

The  British  correspondents  heard  the 
shout ;  like  good  Anglo-Saxons  they  joined 
in,  delighted  that  some  one  had  been  brave 
enough  to  start  a  row.  Together,  the 
British  and  the  American  correspondents 
formed  a  protest  which  would  be  bravely 
handed  to  the  little  group  of  master 
statesmen  of  the  world,  who  thought  they 
were  in  Paris  to  try  to  decide  the  earth’s 
destiny.  The  Italian  correspondents  were 
for  secrecy;  it  was  found  later  that  some 
of  their  leaders  were,  in  reality,  French 
Foreign  Office  men..  The  British  cor¬ 
respondents  voted  that  members  of  the 
peace  conference  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  give  out  to  correspondents  privately 
such  news  as  they  thought  should  be  pul^ 
lished. 
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L.  C.  Prohert,  who  wrote  the  etory  of 
the  famous  Zimmermann  note. 

But  the  American  correspondents  from 
Washington  went  the  limit;  they  voted 
that  every  gathering  of  the  statesmen 
ought  to  be  as  open  as  a  Salvation  Army 
street  meeting.  They  lost,  of  course 
The  Italians  and  the  French  had  their 
way.  The  peace  conference  was  as  secret, 
while  it  was  under  way,  as  a  Prussian 
cabinet  council. 

Disrespectlul  JoumaKsm 

But  the  Washington  correspondent  had 
let  the  people  of  the  world  know  where 
American  journalism  stood  on  the  question 
of  truth  in  the  news.  He  astonished  the 
journalists  of  Europe  with  his  demand  for 
the  whole  truth.  He  astonished  them 
with  his  independence  and  his  absence  of 
awe  in  approaching  the  great  of  the  earth. 
“Lack  of  respect”  was  charged  up  against 
him  among  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  but 
he  showed  up  the  journalism  of  some  of 
the  European  coxmtries  in  a  way  that 
gave  heart  and  good  courage  to  some  of 
the  European  journalists  who  never,  in 
their  whole  careers,  had  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  put  the  truth  into  the 
news;  and  they  came  to  look  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  as  the  cleanest  and  fairest 
in  the  world. 

Put  that  down  for  jingoism,  if  you  will; 
every  correspondent  who  was  there  knows 
it  for  the  truth.  I  have  had  Spanish  and 
Japanese  and  Holland  and  British  and 
French  and  Italian  correspondents  com¬ 
pliment  .\merican  correspondents  for  the 
stand  for  truth  that  they  took  in  Paris. 

“You  must  have  great  leeway  with  your 
government  in  Washington,”  exclaimed  one 
French  correspondent  to  an  American  writer. 

“Yes,  and  your  government  must  have 
great  leeway  with  you,”  answered  the  man 
from  Washington. 


XUM 


OUR  EARS  m  WASHINGTON 


There  are  various  types  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent.  The  men  there,  who 
during  the  coming  months  will  be  telling 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  news 
of  national  politics  leading  up  to  the  com¬ 
ing  presidential  campaign,  work  in  various 
manners  and  in  various  spheres  of  Wash¬ 
ington  life,  with  various  view-points  and 
aims. 

In  the  first  place,  you  can  put  down  the 
Washington  correspondent  as  a  trained 
newspaper  man.  There  are  not  many 
jobs  for  cub  reporters  in  Washington, 
when  it  comes  to  covering  national  news. 
The  average  Washington  correspondent 
had  humble  beginnings.  Usually  he 
started  in  the  city  hall  or  the  courthouse 
back  in  his  own  home  town.  The  town 
council  or  the  board  of  aldermen  or  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  gave  him 
his  hrst  insight  into  lawmaking  and  poli¬ 
tics.  He  had  to  stand  out  first  as  a  good 
reporter  to  get  his  head  above  the  other 
reporters  around  him.  Without  the  respect 
or  the  confidence  or  perhaps  even  the  fear 
of  the  aldermen  or  the  county  commis¬ 
sioners  whose  meetings  he  “covered”  and 
whose  intrigues  he  sifted  and  understood, 
he  could  not  have  begun  his  climb  toward 
eminence. 

TKcir  Training 

N  HIS  home  town  he  began  to  get  the 

feel  of  wider  politics.  The  politicians  of 
the  state  became  known  to  him;  the  very 
act  of  delving  into  their  plans  and  schemes 
fascinated  him.  W'hen  other  reporters 
“covered”  meetings  of  politicians  and 
officials  in  a  routine,  secretarial  style,  this 
young  man,  because  of  certain  extra  con¬ 
volutions  in  his  brain  perhaps,  was  hit 
right  in  the  center  of  his  imagination  by 
the  game  of  politics. 

When,  too,  other  reporters  as  interested 
in  politics  as  he  jurtped  into  the  game 
themselves,  and  found  delight  in  taking 
petty  public  offices,  this  reporter,  with  his 
wagon  hitched  to  a  star,  remained  de¬ 
tached  from  the  game  itself  and  stood  on 
the  side  lines  to  watch  it  and  write  about  it. 

His  own  state  capital  finally  claimed 
him.  He  covered  the  sessions  of  the 
legislature;  w'atched  the  politics  of  all 
parties,  and  the  inter-party  politics  of  all 
groups.  His  stories  were  all  written,  of 
course,  for  the  people  of  his  own  state, 
but  in  the  small  field  he  was  doing  a  job 
little  different  from  the  bigger  one  that 
was  awaiting  him  at  Washington. 

And  then  came  a  day  when,  after  he 
had  covered  the  state  capital  successfully 
and  had  reached  out  to  cover  the  work  of 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  his 
state,  his  editor  said  to  him; 

“You  go  to  Washington  and  write 
stories  for  us  about  what  our  senators  and 
representatives  are  doing  for  our  state  in 
congress.” 

On  that  day  he  reached  the  goal  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  .American  reporters — the  goal 
which  hundreds  of  them  will  never  reach. 
He  became  that  envied  man,  awing  all 
reporters,  a  Washington  correspondent. 

Soon  he  found  that  there  are  different 
kinds  of  Washington  correspondents;  and 
soon  he  found  his  niche  and  either  be¬ 
gan  to  aim  toward  even  higher  eminence, 
or  settled  down  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  telling  the  folks  back  home  what  he 
thought  his  paper  would  like  them  to 
know. 

The  Washington  correspondents  may  be 
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divided  into  two  kinds:  those  whose  names 
are  not  signed  to  their  articles  and  those 
whose  names  are  signed.  The  dean  of  the 
Washington  correspondents  to-day  is  a 
man  whose  articles,  throughout  many 
years,  have  never  been  signed,  and  a  man 
who  is  unknown  to  the  public  at  large. 
He  has  scooped  more  competitors  in  his 
particular  line  of  news,  and  yet  he  has 
more  friends  at  the  National  Press  and  in 
the  Gridiron  Club,  than  any  other  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  capital.  He  is  “Eddie” 
Hood,  of  the  .Associated  Press.  The  State 
Department  is  his  stamping-ground.  For 
over  thirty  years  he  has,  of  course,  per¬ 
sonally  known  all  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  all  the  under-secretaries. 

Here  is  a  true  story  about  Edwin  M. 
Hood  to  show  his  quiet  influence  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  stepp^  into  the  office  of 
John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State  one  morning 
many  years  ago  to  ask  for  the  latest 
news. 

“Here’s  a  note  I’m  writing  to  an  Orien¬ 
tal  potentate.”  said  Hay.  It  was  a  note 
demanding  that  the  “potentate”  secure 
the  safety  of  an  .American  citizen  named 
Pericardis,  who  had  been  kidnaped  by  a 
bandit  named  Raisuli.  It  was  a  very 
dignified  note. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it?”  asked  Secre¬ 
tary  Hay. 

“Well,  the  whole  thing  makes  me  mad,” 
said  Hood.  “I’d  say,  ‘Pericardis  alive  or 
Raisuli  dead!’  ” 

“That’s  exactly  the  idea,”  said  Hay. 

Two  hours  later  a  statement  was  issued 
to  the  press  saying  that  Hay  had  issued 
an  ultimatum  of  only  five  words  to  the 
offending  government.  It  was  the  ulti¬ 
matum  that  Hood  had  devised 

“I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  Hay  had 
taken  my  very  words,”  Hood  told  me  the 
other  day.  “I  really  felt  when  I  spoke 
so  vigoroasly  to  him  that  I  was  being  a 
little  impolite.” 

When  Hood  went  to  Paris  to  the  peace 
conference,  his  acquaintance  wath  ambas¬ 
sadors  and  ex-ambassadors,  ex-secretaries 
to  ex-ambassadors,  and  with  great  Euro¬ 
pean  statesmen  who  at  some  time  in  their 
ascending  careers  had  represented  their 
governments  in  Washington,  was  so  ex¬ 
tensive  that  in  one  way  or  another  he  was 


E.  Af.  Hood,  dtan  of  tkt  V(^mthmgton 
corrtsfondontt,  who  kohnoho  wftk  diplomat}. 
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C.  C.  Brainerd,  of  tkt  Brooklyn  Eagle,  wko 
Mievts  ftofle  art  most  mitrttttd  in  ftoft. 


able  to  work  out  many  secrets  that  were 
not  intended  for  public  knowledge. 

Tlie  War's  Biggest  Scoop 

C.  PROBERT,  of  the  .Associated  Press, 

•  head  of  the  Washington  Bureau,  is 
another  correspondent,  famous  among  cor¬ 
respondents,  who  is  unknown  to  the  public. 
Perhaps  the  biggest  thing  he  ever  did,  dur¬ 
ing  fifteen  years  in  Washington,  was  to 
write  the  stery  of  the  Zimmermann  note 
during  the  war.  It  was  one  of  the  great 
scoops  of  the  war. 

When  the  news  was  given  out  in  Wash¬ 
ington  late  one  evening  that  the  American 
Government  had  intercepted  a  note  from 
the  Imperial  German  Government  in  Ber¬ 
lin  to  its  representative  in  Mexico,  instruct¬ 
ing  him  to  draw  Mexico  into  the  war  on 
Germany’s  side  and  telling  him  to  promise 
Mexico  that  it  would  be  given  certain 
portions  of  the  United  States  in  return 
for  its  loyalty  to  Germany,  Probert,  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  dropped  his  other  duties  and 
sat  down  to  write  the  story  himself.  He 
wanted  a  cold-blooded  story.  He  knew 
that  a  hot-headed  story,  fuU  of  jingoism 
and  hate,  would  miss  the  mark.  For 
three  hours  iie  banged  away  at  his  type¬ 
writer — I  have  seen  the  actual  copy  of 
that  famous  story — while  messenger  boys 
ran  to  the  telegraph  operators  with  a 
paragraph  every  few  minutes.  In  the 
end  he  had  turned  out  a  stoty  that  for 
cold  truth,  unheated  facts,  frigid  analysis, 
and  even  politeness  to  the  enemy,  was  a 
masterpiece.  Diplomats  in  Washington 
suspected  a  diplomat  of  having  written  the 
story.  It  was  a  piece  of  writing  that  carried 
conviction,  even  to  pro-German  minds. 

This  story  appeared  at  a  time  when 
idiotic  and  unconvincing  bowlings  per¬ 
meated  the  .American  press;  at  a  time  when 
a  certain  class  of  editors  had  abandoned 
even  the  ordinary  processes  of  thinking 
and  logic,  and  ftU^  their  papers  with  mere 
noises  that  sounded  like  the  chants  of 
Indian  medicine-men.  Probert’s  fine,  cold, 
fact-filled  story  had  a  strong  influence  in 
steadying  the  editorial  style  of  war-time 
.American  journalism. 

The  day  of  the  correspondent  who  does 
not  sign  his  name,  however,  is  passing  in 


OUR  EARS  IN  WASHINGTON 


Gu3  Karger,  a  favorite  of  the  Taft  regime, 
famoue  for  hit  wit. 


Washington.  The  As.sociated  Press  is  old- 
fashion^  in  its  custom  of  taking  for  itself 
the  credit  of  good  journalism;  it  is  a  club 
of  newpaper  editors  and  publishers,  and 
its  situation  in  this  respect  is  different 
from  that  of  the  other  two  great  agencies. 

Both  the  United  Press  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News,  which  serve  many  hundreds 
of  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  have 
correspondents  in  Washington  whose  politi¬ 
cal  stories  during  the  present  political 
campaign  will  carry  names  familiar  to 
American  newspaper  readers,  including 
that  of  William  Philip  Simms,  the  war 
correspondent,  for  many  years  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Press  in  Paris,  and  now 
chief  of  the  International  News  bureau 
in  Washington,  and  Robert  J.  Bender,  of 
the  United  Press.  Both  of  these  well- 
known  newspaper  writers  covered  the 
peace  conference  in  Paris. 

Simms's  Big  Stunt 

ONE  of  Simms’s  most  notable  achieve¬ 
ments  was  to  go  into  Switzerland  in 
February,  1918,  when  he  was  attached 
as  an  official  correspondent  of  the  British 
army,  and  write  a  series  of  six  articles 
foretelling  the  great  German  drive  of  the 
coming  month.  In  these  Simms  told  of 
the  methods  the  Germans  would  use.  told 
of  the  coming  drive,  described  how  every¬ 
thing  would  be  staked  on  it  and  how  ter¬ 
rific  a  drive  it  would  be.  He  pointed  out 
where  the  blow  would  fall,  and  when. 
When  he  returned  to  British  headquarters, 
the  high  officers  in  the  intelligence  depart¬ 
ment  called  Simms  into  conference.  .^11 
of  Simms’s  information  agreed  with  that 
of  the  department  and,  in  addition,  Simms 
was  able  to  give  some  facts  that  the 
department  lacked.  One  bit  of  great 
cxMnfort  which  he  put  forth  delighted  the 
British.  They  had  been  fearing  that  the 
coming  drives  would  disclose  the  use  of  a 
terrible  new  form  of  poison  gas.  Simms 
was  able  to  tell  the  British  leaders  that 
the  Germans  had  no  new  gases. 

Robert  Bender’s  most  remarkable  story, 
perhaps,  is  still  fresh — perhaps  only  too 
fresh — in  American  minds.  For  years 
Bender  had  known  President  Wilson  per¬ 
sonally.  After  the  armistice  the  question 
arose  of  who  would  represent  the  United 


States  at  the  peace  conference.  One  day 
Bender  wrote  a  story  for  the  United  Press 
which  astonished  his  superiors  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  it  later  astonished  the  reading 
public. 

“Wilson  is  going  to  Paris  to  the  peace 
conference,”  was  the  gist  of  the  story. 
“He  won’t  send  anyl^y  to  represent 
him.” 

The  story  at  the  time  seemed  prepos¬ 
terous;  Wil^n  would  be  breaking  all  prece¬ 
dents  to  leave  the  United  States. 

“I’ll  sticK  by  the  story,”  said  Bender, 
when  his  editors  hesitated.  “It’s  dead 
true.” 

Bender’s  editors  put  the  story  on  the 
wire;  it  created  consternation  and  sur¬ 
prise.  But  we  all  realize  that  it  was 
perhaps  only  too  true. 

“I  knew  Wilson  by  heart.  I  knew  he 
couldn’t  stay  away  from  Paris.  I  had 
never  seen  him  delegate  any  power  to  any¬ 
body  and  I  knew  he  couldn’t  do  so  in  the 
great  peace  conference,”  Bender  has  since 
explained.  “No  one  told  me  Wilson  w'as 
going  to  Paris.  Perhaps  Wilson  himself 
didn’t  realize  it  at  the  time.  But  I  knew 
the  man  and  I  knew  he’d  have  to  go  to 
Paris.  So  I  wrote  the  story.” 

The  Washington  correspondent  who  de¬ 
votes  his  time  to  news  alone  has  a  realm 
all  his  own.  The  news-agency  men  are 
news  men,  pure  and  simple.  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  news  events,  or  other  political 
coloring  to  suit  the  politics  of  certain 
newspapers,  does  not  come  within  their 
scope.  They  serv^e  newspapers  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinion,  and  it  is  not 
for  them  to  take  sides,  but  only  to  give  the 
cold  news  facts. 

There  are  few  Washington  correspon¬ 
dents  who  devote  their  attention  to  cold 
news  alone  without  reference  to  its  politi¬ 
cal  or  economic  color.  Just  as  the  .\meri- 
can  newspapers  have  political  color,  or 
liberal  or  conservative  leanings,  so  the 
Washington  correspondents  are  cut  up 
into  various  divisions  of  political  thought. 

It  is  the  interpretative  correspondent  in 
\\'ashington  who  draws  down  the  big 
money,  and  who  has  a  standing  both  in 
Washington  and  back  in  his  own  home 
district.  For  instance,  wherever  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript  is  known,  W’.  E.  Brigham 
is  a  familar  name.  ^  “Bill”  Brigham  is 
elderly;  he  wears  glasses  which  he  carries 
low  on  his  nose  so  that  they  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  sight.  His  specialty  is  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  he  has  been  known  to  become 
as  excited  over  a  mass  of  figures  w’hich  he 
has  dug  up  in  some  out-of-the-way  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  as  a  young  police  reporter 
over  his  first  fire.  Correspondents  who 
trip  up  on  statistics  often  run  over  to  his 
office  for  help  in  solving  a  tangle  of  annual 
reports  or  tariff  schedules.  C.  C.  Brainerd 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  is  another  institution 
as  familiar  to  Eagle  readers  as  the  title  of 
the  paper  itself.  Brainerd’s  first  name 
is  Chaimcey.  He  says  he  doesn’t  like  it. 
He  has  a  quarrel  with  it.  Being  philo¬ 
sophic,  he  doesn’t  use  it.  Brainerd  writes 
almut  people,  not  about  things.  This  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  his  great  success. 
He  personally  wrote  this  bit  of  newspaper 
philosophy  for  me; 

“The  average  citizen  was  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  Sereno  Payne  as  a  grave  states¬ 
man  baffled  over  something  he  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  than  he  was  in  Mr.  Payne’s 
tariff.  President  Wilson  is  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  his  treaty.  Uncle  Joe  is  more 
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interesting  than  Congress.  Senator  Lodge, 
Hiram  Johnson  and  Jim  Reed  are  more 
interesting  than  the  League  of  Nations. 
Admiral  Sims  and  Josephus  Daniels  are 
more  interesting  than  Navy  medals. 
Personalities  achieve  more  than  policies 
or  principles.  W’hen  you  know  a  man 
fairly  well,  you  can  usually  figure  what 
he  w'ill  do  in  a  given  set  of  circumstances.” 
(Please  note  the  story  of  Bender’s  scoop 
on  Wilson’s  trip  to  Paris.)  “The  human 
equation  is  always  on  top.  How  many 
read  every  line  on  the  President’s  illness; 
how  many  read  every  line  of  his  Adriatic 
notes?  My  guess  is  that,  the  proportion 
is  about  a  thousand  to  one.  If  I  thought 
it  w’as  the  other  way  around,  I’d  want  to 
quit  Washington.” 

Tke  News  Bureaus 

HE  largest  bureaus  in  Washington  are 
maintained,  naturally,  by  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  papers.  Although  these 
newspapers  are  supplied  with  the  services 
of  one  or  two  of  the  three  great  news 
agencies,  they  find  it  necessary  in  the 
great  competition  for  news,  and  for  particu¬ 
lar  brands  of  news,  to  have  their  own  cor¬ 
respondents  at  the  capital.  These  bureaus 
of  the  metropolitan  dailies  have  staffs  of 
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from  three  to  six  men,  with  leased  wires 
running  directly  from  the  Washington 
bureau  to  the  editorial  rooms  hundred^  of 
miles  aw'ay.  Managing  editors  of  the 
great  newspapers,  by  means  of  these 
bureaus,  are  as  closely  in  touch  with 
national  affairs  at  Washington  as  they 
are  with  their  local  police  reporters. 

The  dean  of  these  metropolitan  news 
bureaus  is  Richard  V.  Oulahan  of  the 
New  York  Times.  He  has  been  in  Wash¬ 
ington  so  long  that  it  is  said  he  had  a  scoop 
on  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  His  real  name  is  “Dick.”  He  was 
among  the  Washington  correspondents 
who  stood  for  open  sessions  of  the  peace 
conference  at  Paris.  He  has  been,  in  his 
time,  assistant  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Sun  and  London  correspondent.  There 
is  a  legend  that  “a  good  correspondent 
in  Washington  always  knows  ten  times 
more  than  he  can  print,  until  the  right 
time  comes,”  and  Oulahan,  with  other 
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correspondents  who  have  won  their  spurs 
at  the  capital,  has  a  life-long  record  of 
never  having  broken  a  confidence. 

Charles  Michelson  of  the  New  York 
World  has  charge  of  a  bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington  which  is  so  tightly  connected  with 
the  New  York  oflice  by  telegraph  wires, 
that  it  might  as  well  be  an  office  in  the 
World  Building.  He  knows  his  Wash¬ 
ington  through  long  years,  as  a  country 
editor  knows  his  home  town,  but  he  gleans 
news  of  national  importance  through  a 
staff  of  reporters  £is  easily  as  a  country 
editor  covers  arrivals  down  at  the  railroad 
station.  Louis  Siebold  of  the  World  is 
another  New  York  writer  known  to  every 
statesman  and  politician  in  the  coimtry. 
Other  New  York  papers  may  have  less 
expensive  bureaus  in  Washin^on,  but  all 
of  them  have  correspondents  more  or  less 
well  known,  such  as  Carter  Field  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  M.  F.  Tighe  of  the 
New  York  American,  and  Harold  Stokes 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  are  among  the  dailies  with 
large  Washington  bureaus.  Leroy  T.  Ver¬ 
non  of  the  Daily  News  is  one  of  the  high- 
priced  correspondents  of  Washington. 
He  is  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  Repub- 
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lican  politics  and  is  so  generally  acqiuinted 
with  all  the  Republican  leaders  that 
every  leap-year  he  takes  a  vacation  from 
his  Washington  bureau,  enters  into  the 
publicity  department  of  the  Republican 
campaign  committee  and  tries  to  help  in 
the  election  of  a  Republican  President. 

If  you  question  the  partisanship  of  a 
correspondent  who  helpis  the  Republicans 
in  a  presidential  election,  you  wUl  find  a 
good  instance  of  this  same  vital  interest 
in  party  success  in  William  J.  Cochran 
of  the  late  Republic  of  St.  Louis,  who  after 
years  of  successful  work  in  Washington  is 
now  the  publicity  director  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  Vernon  and  Coch¬ 
ran  will  probably  fight  it  out  between 
themselves  on  the  field  of  publicity  in  the 
coming  presidential  campaign.  Arthur  S. 
Henning  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  a  name 
in  the  Middle  West  for  serving  out  good 
Republican  doctrine  in  the  news  colunons 
from  Washington. 
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Various  Presidents  have  had  their  pets 
among  the  correspondents  in  Washington, 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  at  once  a  joyous 
and  troublous  thing  for  a  correspondent  to 
be  thus  distinguished.  “Teacher’s  pet” 
in  the  old  days  at  school  had  no  thornier 
road  to  go  than  the  “President’s  pet”  at 
the  \\'hite  House.  The  benefits  are  mani¬ 
fold  in  the  way  of  scoops  and  other  bless¬ 
ings,  but  envy  is  set  afoot  and  tongues 
start  wagging.  Two  famous  correspon¬ 
dents  now  in  Washington  have  enjoyed 
this  not  undiluted  pleasure.  Gus  J.  lar¬ 
ger  is  one.  Long  ago  he  was  forgiven; 
for  long  he  has  been  the  favorite  toast¬ 
master  and  chief  witty  dinner-speaker 
of  the  Washington  correspondents.  But 
once,  when  Taft  was  President,  he  had  the 
inside  track  at  the  White  House.  For 
years  Karger  had  been  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Slar,  which  was  owned  by  Charles  P.  Taft, 
brother  of  William.  Naturally  enough,  he 
took  a  vigorous  part  in  the  election  of 
Taft,  and  naturally  enough  his  entry  into 
the  White  House  was  assmed  when  Taft 
was  elected. 

Even  to-day,  with  the  Taft  star  set,  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Washington  who  seek  occa¬ 
sional  interviews  with  Taft  on  the  League 
of  Nations  or  other  topics  look  up  Gus 
Karger  and  ask  him  to  fix  it  for  them. 
William  Howard  Taft  never  turns  down  a 
reporter  sent  to  him  by  Karger.  While 
he  is  credited  with  having  known  every¬ 
thing  that  went  on  during  the  Taft  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Washington  correspon¬ 
dents  do  say  that  Gus  was  willing  to  divide 
up  on  news  whenever  he  could  do  so — ^and 
whenever  it  would  help  William  Howard 
Taft. 

A.  “Presiclent's  Pet” 

The  other  “President’s  pet”  was  Gilson 
Gardner,  of  the  Newspaper  Enterprise 
.Association,  a  feature-service  well  known 
among  editors.  Gardner  is  the  only  one 
of  the  correspondents  left  in  Washington 
who  was  known  in  Roosevelt’s  time  as 
“a  fair-haired  boy,”  the  Washington 
reporter’s  equivalent  for  “teacher’s  pet.” 
Gardner  was  one  of  the  few  correspondents 
who  went  down  to  Africa  to  help  escort 
Roosevelt  home.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
who  met  and  talked  with  Roosevelt  at 
least  once  during  every  one  of  Roosevelt’s 
busy  days,  both  at  the  White  House  and 
during  the  long  and  eventful  European 
triumphal  trip.  He  knew  Roosevelt’s 
policies;  was  credited,  indeed,  with  help¬ 
ing  him  to  form  them.  He  was  often 
u^  by  Roosevelt  to  sound  out  public 
opinion  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and,  while  Roosevelt  was  President,  arti¬ 
cles  from  the  White  House  bearing  Gard¬ 
ner’s  name  were  considered  authoritative. 

With  the  departure  of  Taft  from  the 
White  House,  however,  the  institution  of 
“President’s  pet”  wan^.  There  are  one 
or  two  Washington  correspondents — say 
Arthur  Sinnot  of  the  Newark  (New  Jer¬ 
sey)  Evening  News,  or  David  Lawrence,  a 
Wilson  student  at  Princeton — whom  Wil¬ 
son  has  honored  at  times  with  his  confi¬ 
dence,  but  there  has  been  no  real  “fair¬ 
haired  boy”  during  the  Wilson  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

This  fact  is  reflected  by  the  personnel 
of  the  young  men  who  now  cover  the 
I  White  House.  They  number  a  dozen  or 
)  more  bright  reporters  who  watch  incoming 
and  outgoing  visitors,  and  confer  every 
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morning  with  Joseph  Tumulty,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  secretary.  But  they  are  doing  a 
straightforward  energetic  reporting,  with 
a  fair  field  for  everybody.  In  the  Taft 
and  Roosevelt  days  it  was  not  the  bright, 
watchful,  waiting  young  reporter  who  did 
the  work  at  the  \\'hite  House.  It  was  the 
reporter’s  boss  who  did  the  job  then.  The 
job  at  the  White  House  now  is  just  as  deli¬ 
cate  perhaps,  in  its  own  way,  but  in  those 
days  there  were  the  “fair-haired  boys”  to 
beat,  and  no  one  but  the  boss  felt  like 
taking  the  responsibility. 

In  the  Taft  and  Roosevelt  days,  too,  the 
President  at  any  time  might  admit  all  the 
correspondents  into  open  conference  and 
permit  them  to  ask  all  the  questions  they 
pleased,  reserving  the  right  to  answer  or 
not,  as  he  saw  fit.  President  Wilson,  at 
Paris,  gave  several  of  these  conferences, 
at  which  we  correspondents  bombarded 
him  with  queries,  but  at  home  in  Washing¬ 
ton  he  abolished  the  Roosevelt-Taft  sys¬ 
tem  of  conferences  not  long  after  inaugu¬ 
ration  and  has  not  resumed  it  since. 

An  International  Expert 

OTHER  papers  than  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  dailies,  however,  maintain  ex¬ 
pensive  bureaus  and  high-priced  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Washington.  Frederick  William 
Wile,  onq  of  the  few  American  newspaper 
men  who  attained  success  in  British  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  who  for  many  years  was  Berlin 
correspondent  of  Lord  Northcliffe’s  London 
Daily  Mail,  is  head  of  the  bureau  (rf  the 
Phil^elphia  Public  Ledger  in  Washington. 
International  ^litics  is  his  specialty,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  European  states¬ 
men  is  extensive. 

Angus  MeSween,  who  is  preeminently 
the  aggressively  progressive  correspondent 
of  Washington,  independent  politically,  is 
the  chief  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  and  Clinton  Gilbert  has 
the  bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  carries  almost  as 
much  news  of  Washington  affairs  as  do 
the  Washington  papers  themselves,  as 
only  forty  mUes  intervene  between  the 
two  cities.  Fred  Essery  of  the  Sun  bureau 
is  as  much  read  by  Washington  officials — 
who  seem  to  be  as  news-himgry  as  any 
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gone  by  for  many  years  that  the  name 
“James  P.  Homaday”  has  not  appeared 
in  the  Indianapolis  News  over  some 
story  from  Washington.  “Jim”  Homaday 
knows  what  interests  the  Hoosiers;  he 
knows  how  to  write  it,  too.  In  his  own 
w’ay — that  is,  in  the  matter  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  what  he  has  set  out  to  do,  he  is  as 
much  a  success  as  any  of  the  literary  lights 
of  Indiana;  they  chose  story-writing  or 
poetry  or  cartooning  for  the  field  of 
endeavor,  and  “Jim”  Homaday  decided 
to  spend  his  life  in  telling  the  folks  back 
home  what  deaPIndiana  was  getting  “up 
in  W'aihin’ton.”  He  has  done  it  enter¬ 
tainingly  and  thoroughly  for  many  years. 

Kans^  and  Missouri  want  agricultural 
news.  It  wouldn’t  hurt  a  New  York  cor¬ 
respondent,  one  bit  to  be  scooped  on  the 
fact  that  a  ipbless  brand  of  com  had  been 
developed  or  that  a  .seedless  wheat  had  been 
found,  but  if  Roy  Roberts  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  didn’t  have  a  story  about  such 
a  world-upsetting  incident  in  his  paper 
within  a  few  hours  after  it  had  hap¬ 
pened,  his  record  would  be  blighted.  The 
Star  bureau  in  Washington,  of  which 
Roberts  is  the  head,  aims  also  to  satisfy 
the  the  political  as  well  as  the  agricultural  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  National 
curiosity  of  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  folks.  Press  Club  in  Washington  is  as  representa- 
ited  and  as  politics  in  that  part  of  the  country  tive  a  body  of  .\merican  men  as  Congress 
ing,  is  always  seething,  Roberts  is  wTiting  poll-  itself.  Though  the  hundreds  of  cor- 
cial  tics  every  day  in  the  year.  respondents  who  go  there  each  day  for 

tain  Way  down  South  in  the  bayou  country  lunch  or  to  devote  a  ^re  hour  in  the 
ved  Charles  P.  Keyser  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-  evening  to  dominoes,  which  is  the  favorite 
uch  Democrat  and  Paul  Wooten  of  the  New  game  of  the  club — a  dozen  tables  and  a 
ally  Orleans  Times-Picayune  furnish  Wash-  dozen  sets  of  exquisite  solid  ivory  domi- 
lale  ington  news.  Wooten  has  an  extensive  noes,  of  which  it  is  very  proud,  being  con- 
is  knowledge  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  tinually  devoted  to  this  pastime — are  all 
sars  Shippers  in  the  New  Orleans  district  and  engagrf  in  the  common  pursuit  of  getting 
>ver  farther  south  are  greatly  interested  in  news  and  interpreting  it,  their  readers 
lent  South  American  trade,  and  Wooten  makes  in  various  parts  of  the  land  have  such 
cor-  a  sp)ecialty  of  keeping  them  supplied  with  varied  interests  that  it  is  safe  to  say  no 
but  news  on  this  subject.  W'ooten’s  work  is  two  of  these  bright-faced  energetic  young 
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IF  YOU  think  of  these  correspondents  in 
terms  of  “stage  reporters”  with  flashy 
clothing,  pencil  and  pad,  and  the  jaunty, 
supercilious  air  of  the  man  about  town, 
you  have  pictured  them  wrongly.  In  the 
first  place,  if  you  know  Washington  you 
will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  your  red 
live  ‘man-about-town”  would  die  in 
Washington;  it’s  no  town  to  knock  around 
in  or  to  go  to  for  fim.  In  the  second  place, 
no  Washington  correspondent  can  succ^ 
without  good,  hard,  serious  labor  in  which 
mental  work  as  well  as  leg  work  counts 
for  much. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  about 
the  top-notch  salary  for  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents.  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
ma^e  that  much.  Perhaps  another  half 
dozen  are  good  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
to  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
But  these  are  the  stars.  From  one  hundred 
dollars  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
week  is  considered  good  pay. 
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Xow  and  then  one  of  them  shoots  up 
to  fame.  This  is  usually  because  he 
introduces  a  new  idea  and  does  something 
,rtjjch  has  never  been  done  before.  Sam- 
ud  Blythe,  once  of  the  New  York  World, 
started  a  career  that  led  him  to  financial 
jalependence  and  far  beyond  by  adding 
to  his  budget  of  news  a  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  assortment  of  funny  stories  which 
described  the  statesmen  he  was  talking 
about  better  than  they  could  ever  have 
been  described  by  long  picture-stories. 

His  success  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  editors  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  since  then  Blythe  has  become  nation¬ 
ally  known  as  a  writer  on  politics  and 
national  affairs. 

FWerick  J.  Haskins  next  broke  away 
from  the  crowd  with  a  new  idea.  He 
discovered  that  folks  all  over  the  United 
States  had  a  great  curiosity  about  Wash¬ 
ington  affairs,  and  he  set  out  to  discover 
eactly  what  everybody  or  anybody 
wanted  to  know  about  Washington.  He 
then  set  for  himself  the  task  of  giving  the 
answers  in  authoritative  articles  sent  to 
new^pers  by  mail.  He  has  a  large  office 
in  Wa^ington  and  serv’es,  through  his 
syndicate,  many  American  newspapers. 

A  ^\^askln^on  Success 
'T’HE  latest  “success”  in  Washington  is 

*  young  David  LawTence.  He  has  just 
passed  thirty,  but  he  has  developed  a  new 
idea  in  distributing  Washington  new's.  He 
had  served  the  .\ssociated  Press  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  in  Washington, 
and  he  knew  the  Washington  game  like  a 
book.  He  discovered  that  ^tors  and 
newspaper  readers  wanted  “interpreta¬ 
tion”  of  Washington  events.  The  news 
agencies  might  carry  the  cold  facts  about 
Washington,  but  editors  wanted  to  know 
the  “why”  of  these  facts.  They  didn’t 
want  to  wait  a  week  for  them,  either;  they 
wanted  them  right  away.  Lawrence  now 
serves  some  one  hundred  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  with  a  telegraphic  story 
of  analysis  and  interpretation.  He  has  a 
laige  suite  of  offices  in  Washington  with 
an  office  force  larger  than  that  of  many 
new^pers,  and  assistants  in  many  .Ameri¬ 
can  cities.  He  has  his  own  leased  tele¬ 
graph  wires  for  distribution.  Every  week¬ 
day  at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  puts 
on  the  wires  in  his  office  a  simple-looking 
nine-hundred-word  story  which  he  has 
just  written.  For  tne  next  two  hours 


FridUriek  WiViam  \P{h,  «  formtr 
British  journalist. 


that  story  scuttles  throughout  the  wires 
of  telegraphdom  until  it  has  reached  every 
comer  of  the  country.  It  is  a  story  of 
the  “why”  of  the  latest  news  incident  in 
Washington.  Lawrrence  has  about  three 
and  a  half  million  readers,  and  his  present 
income  tax  is  said  to  work  out  at  about  a 
cent  a  reader, 

European  correspondents  are  rare  in 
Washington.  While  American  correspon¬ 
dents  may  be  found  abiding  permanently 
in  every  capital  in  Europe,  the  European 
newspapers  are  not  so  enterprising.  Sir 
.Arthur  Willert — who  doesn’t  use  the  “Sir” 
at  the  Press  Club — is  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times.  From  Paris,  every 
few  months,  there  comes  to  Washington 
G.  Lechartier  of  the  Petit  Parisien.  The 
corre^ndents  of  the  European  newspa¬ 
pers  who  make  their  headquarters  in  New 
York  City  run  down  to  Washington  now 
and  then  when  a  story  breaks  that  appears 
to  be  of  interest  to  them;  but  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  governmental  affairs  was  always 
spasmodic  until  the  war  broke  out.  Since 
that  ended,  the  European  correspondent 
has  not  been  seen  frequently  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Any  one  who  knows  the  international 
news  game  is  well  justified  in  laying  it 


out  cold  that  American  newspapers,  throu^ 
their  correspondents  in  European  capitals, 
know  far  more  in  a  news  way  of  the  poli¬ 
tics  and  government  affairs  of  European 
nations  than  the  European  newspapers 
know  of  us. 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  say,  after  deliberate 
estimate  and  thought,  that  the  American 
newspapers  pay  far  more,  year  in  and 
year  out,  peace  or  war,  to  get  news  from 
Europe  than  do  the  European  newspapers 
to  get  news  from  America. 

The  war  has  developed  a  new  sort  of 
Washington  correspondent.  Five  years 
ago  it  helped  a  Washington  correspondent 
very  little  to  be  familiar  with  Eurc^)ean 
politics.  To-day  such  knowledge  en¬ 
hances  his  value  beyond  measure.  . 

Xke  Sup  er- Journalist 
'TTHE  League  of  Nations,  now  established 
in  Europe,  will  call  into  existence 
shortly  a  new  type  of  journalist,  a  super-cor¬ 
respondent.  Geneva  will  be  his  home.  He 
will  have  to  cover  the  inter-govemmental 
news  of  the  world.  A  mastery  of  language 
will  be  demanded  of  him.  He  must  come 
to  know  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  earth 
and  they  must  come  to  know  him  and  to 
trust  and  respect  him.  On  that  plot  of 
land  at  Geneva  where,  it  has  been  decided, 
the  bureau  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall 
be  established,  they  have  set  aside  space 
for  the  erection  of  one  of  the  largest  wire¬ 
less  stations  on  the  planet.  .Aeroplane 
fields  are  to  be  made  to  receive  winged 
couriers  from  every  comer  of  the  world. 
At  Lake  Geneva  it  is  planned  that  there 
shall  be  an  anchorage  for  the  great  balloon 
ships  of  the  air  which  will  sometimes  carry 
statesmen  and  lesser  people  to  and  fro 
about  the  earth.  That  will  be  the  govern¬ 
mental  center  of  the  earth,  if  plans  do  not 
go  awTy,  with  news  of  supreme  importance 
being  gathered  or  made  every  hour  of  the 
day.  There  is  a  task  for  a  correspondent 
to  stir  your  blood. 

.America’s  correspondents  at  Geneva  will 
imdoubtedly  come  from  Washington.  Some 
of  them,  perhaps  even  now,  have  been 
selected  by  the  editors  to  go  to  that  place 
of  supreme  news  when  the  time  shall  come. 
Some  lad  who  started  to  learn  statesman¬ 
ship  and  its  devious  ways  by  watching 
the  village  councilmen  or  the  board  of 
aldermen  in  his  little  home  town  will  round 
out  his  career  by  keeping  tabs  on  the 
aldermen  of  the  world. 


October 

By  Alten  Crafton 


.And  purple  asters  shyly  smile 
Upon  the  chimney  pla^. 

Cheerful  and  warm  and  comforting 
The  fire  in  the  grate 
Crackles  in  merry  laughter 
At  beauty  come  so  late. 


Evcr>1>ody'’*  Magaxine,  October,  1930 
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H  e  a  r  t  -  Cr  u  s  li  e  r 


By  Louis  Lee  Arms 


JACK  of  all  trades,  always  a  bum,  as 
Manager  Patsy  Mulligan  addly  re¬ 
mark^  to  Peter  Sampson  Holden. 
It  was  while  Manager  Patsy  was 
trying  to  cure  his  star  center-fielder 
of  versatility  that  there  was  re¬ 
corded  the  longest  slide  in  organized  base- 
baU. 

There  are  one-two-and  one,  two,  and 
three,  three-way  sliders  in  baseball.  Take 
Tyrus  Raymond  C.  He  can  hook  into  a  bag 
from  the  right  or  left,  or  go  straight  in  and 
come  to  his  feet  ready  to  peg  on  to  the  next 
cushion  if  circumstance  is  favorable.  Sur¬ 
prising  how  few  in  the  big  show  can  do  that. 
But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  story. 
Pete  was  a  three-way  slider.  And  he 
learned  a  fourth  and  new  one.  So  did 
Manager  Patsy. 

When  we  hit  the  Polo  Grounds  with  a 
stretch  of  thirty  games  on  the  home  soil 
and  a  chance  to  finish  one-two,  we  were  all 
feeling  good.  Even  Deacon  Rathbim,  who 
hadn’t  cut  the  pie,  which  some  people  call 
cracking  a  smile,  since  he  last  saw  Nick 
Altrock  imitating  “Silk”  O’Laughlin  be¬ 
hind  “Silk’s”  gently  steaming  back,  broke 
down  with  go^  nature  and  admitted  that 
there  was  a  guy  at  the  Winter  Garden  who 
had  a  funny  song.  It  was  the  first  show 
the  “Deac”  had  boosted  since  the  “Follies 
of  1911.” 

Then  we  slumped.  We  kicked  off  the 
last  two  games  to  the  Senators,  handed  the 
Red  Sox  four  in  a  row  and  proved  that  the 


Here’s  a  yam  reeking  of  baseball,  writ¬ 
ten  almost  altogether  in  the  American 
language,  and  with  the  lilt  of  the  saxo¬ 
phone  in  its  style.  Any  reader  less 
than  one-hundred-per  cent.  American 
in  this  regard  will  need  an  interpreter 
for  it,  we  warn. 

spirit  of  Andrew  Carnegie  is  still  abroad 
by  losing  the  opening  bill  of  a  five-game 
series  to  the  Athletics. 

We  qxiit  singing  in  the  club-house.  We 
dressed  and  walked  out  onto  Eighth 
Avenue  as  solemn  as  pall-bearers.  The 
newspapers  and  fans  took  the  stand  that 
we  were  bank  burglars  or  something  until 
proved  otherwise.  No  wonder  Manager 
Patrick  Michael  Mulligan  was  sore!  Sore! 
The  old  pagan  was  dizzy. 

“I’ll  be  bitten  on  the  big  toe  and  kicked 
in  the  ear  by  a  flock  of  one-eyed  gum- 
drops,”  he  said,  for  family  reading  purposes. 
“If  it  ain’t  one  thing  that’s  wrong  with 
this  aggregation  of  clubfooted  caterpillars 
it’s  another.  If  they’re  hittin’,  they  ain’t 
fieldin’;  if  they’re  fieldin’,  they  ain’t  hittin’, 
and  if  they’re  doin’  both  they  are  nmnin’ 
bases  on  dished  wheels.” 

He  did  not  throw  a  baseball  bat  at 
“Smoke  Face”  Eddie,  the  rubber,  but  he 
looked  as  though  he  might. 

Manager  Patsy  start^  again,  sputtered, 
missed  and  came  to  a  full  stop. 

For  one,  I’m  gambling  that  Pete  Holden, 


sitting  there  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
shoe-laces,  was  thankful.  You  could  tell 
by  the  lines  of  Pete’s  back  that  he  was 
guilty.  If  all  of  us  had  been  rotten  during 
the  past  week,  Pete  was  a  little  worse  than 
any.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  long  trance, 
and  on  top  of  that  he  hadn’t  slid.  Went 
over  the  home-plate  standing  up.  Tagged 
out!  Burr-r-r! 

There  are  sixteen  major-league  ball  clubs 
in  these  United  States,  which  may  be 
giving  a  little  extra  credit  here  and  there. 
Anyhow,  on  each  of  these  sixteen  teams 
there  is  always  one  baby  who  thinks  he’s 
a  burglar  with  the  women;  that  is,  one 
who  stands  out  above  the  rest.  .Mways 
a  heart-crusher,  who  believes  if  he  had  a 
set  of  silk  pants  and  a  balcony  he  could 
make  a  stage-hand  out  of  Romeo. 

On  our  club  this  drawing-room  desp)erado 
was  Pete  Holden.  Pete  was  a  good  ball¬ 
player  and  as  fresh  as  a  salt  breeze.  In  the 
field  he  could  go  to  both  sides  or  come  in 
on  a  ball  with  the  best  of  them.  There  is 
only  one  bird,  of  course,  who  can  really  go 
back  on  a  hit,  and  that’s  Tris  Speaker. 
Pete  wasn’t  any  Speaker,  but  he  did  every¬ 
thing  within  his  ability  well  and  he  had  a 
good  arm.  He  could  run  the  pillows,  and 
he  stood  up  to  the  plate  like  a  little 
gentleman. 

Pete  had  only  one  weakness — the  ladies. 
When  Pete  would  go  three  games  without 
a  hit  and  begin  humming  ballads  around 
the  club-house,  looking  like  a  sick  calf 


Pete  meets  her  at  ten  o'clock,  and  at  five  minutes  after  ten  he's  looking  as  silly  as  though  they 
had  filayed  the  hidden^hall  trick  on  him. 
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meinwhile.  Manager  Patsy  always  was 
({ftain  he  had  engineered  a  new  affair. 

the  little  germ  was  at  its  height,  Pete 
not  only  went  hitless,  but  headless. 

“The  trouble  is  when  you  get  a  girl  you 
(jouldn’t  hit  a  foul  if  they  was  pitchin’ 
intennelons  at  yu,”  Manager  Patsy  once 
said  to  Pete. 

“They  is  some  people  aroim’  here  who 
srouldn’t  be  satisfied  if  I  hit  a  home-run 
every  day,”  replied  Pete  with  spirit. 

‘T  ain’t  asking  yu  to  hit  a  home-nm 
every  day,”  said  Manager  Patsy.  “But 
■  I  ain’t  goin’  to  three-cheer  you  so  long  as 
j  yu  jtiinlc  first-base  is  hid  under  the  water- 
pail,  or  when  you  forget  all  the  rules  of  the 
game.  Those  dames  give  you  funny  ideas.” 

Pete  murmured  something  sarcastic. 
What  was  the  use? 

There  was  a  drug-store  blonde  with  the 
water-color  cheeks  in  Cleveland.  Maybe 
I  it  wasn’t  Pete’s  fault  that  he  didn’t  know 
I  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  breach- 
of-promise  suit.  But  ignorance  excuses  no 
man,  and  it  was  six  we^  before  Manager 
Pat^  could  smooth  things  over  and  Pete 
wasn’t  a  foul  ball  in  any  part  of  the  State 
ofCHiio. 

In  St.  Louis  there  was  the  diamond-ring 
scandal.  Pete  said  he  had  only  loaned  the 
ring  to  the  little  lady  with  the  triple 
^  vamping  eye,  but  it  took  the  police  and  fire 
dtpurtments  almost  to  get  it  back  for  him. 


In  Boston  he  had  arrived  in  the  hotel  lobby 
ten  seconds  ahead  of  a  near-sighted  hus¬ 
band.  She  had  neglected  to  teU  Pete  she 
was  married. 

It  was  that  way  with  Pete  all  over  the 
.\merican  League  circuit.  .\t  the  hotel  he 
spent  so  much  time  in  the  telephone  booths 
that  the  boys  used  to  swear  he  shaved  in 
’em. 

“It  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  he  didn’t  swell 
all  out  of  shape  about  the  dames’  hearts 
he’s  busted,”  said  Deacon  Rathbim  sourly. 

“Or  if  he  didn’t  check  his  noodle  with 
the  gate-tender  every  time  he  gets  a  new 
one,”  added  the  nunager. 

“He’s  got  a  fifty-thousand-dollar  bat¬ 
ting-eye  and  a  ten-cent  head,”  said  the 
Deacon. 

“Ten  cents  is  a  lot  of  money  for  that 
head,”  replied  Manager  Patsy. 

“Dames  sure  is  disturbin’,”  mused  the 
Deacon. 

“UntU  a  man  learns  that  one  is  better’n 
a  hrmdred,”  said  Manager  Patsy,  who  had 
a  wife  Nora  and  five  little  Mulligans. 

We  faced  the  .\thletics  again  the  next 
afternoon.  In  the  seventh  inning  we  tied 
the  score  after  a  bad  start  and  m^t  have 
won  right  there  if  Pete  Holden  hadn’t 
succeeded  in  laying  on  the  straw’  that  broke 
the  Mulligan  back. 

In  that  inning  Pete  was  on  second  with 
the  winning  run  when  Danny  Searles  hit 


THE  HEART-CRUSHER 

through  the  pitching-box  for  a  clean  single 
to  center. 

With  his  speed  Pete  should  have  scored 
easily,  and  would  if  he  hadn’t  pulled  the 
same  trick  that  he  had  the  day  before. 
He  went  over  the  plate  standing  up  and 
Catcher  Jacobs  tagged  him  on  the  leg  as 
he  drifted  by. 

“You’re  through,  Holden,”  said  Manager 
Patsy.  “Ten  days  without  pay.  Beat  it!” 

Pete  silently  retreated  toward  the  club¬ 
house. 

Suggs  went  to  center  field,  we  scored  in 
the  ninth,  won  the  game  and  broke  our 
sliunp. 

II 

TH  Pete  on  the  bench  and  Suggsy 
in  center  field  we  busted  along  for 
another  week,  losing  four  games  and  win¬ 
ning  two.  We  were  so  far  off  our  stride  that 
it  would  have  taken  an  act  of  Congress  and 
a  half-dozen  railroad  accidents  for  us  to  win 
any  pennant.  The  truth  was  that  we  were 
missing  the  cute  little  three-base  wallop 
that  Pete  had  a  way  of  ^reading  in  the 
pinches.  Suggsy  was  a  nice  fielder,  but  he 
couldn’t  hit  the  size  of  his  lid. 

“I’ve  got  the  low-down  on  your  young 
heart-crusher,”  said  Manager  Patsy  to  me 
at  the  close  of  one  stormy  {fftemoon  session 
when  we  had  lost  to  Cleveland  and  slipped 
back  another  notch  in  the  league  race. 


“Pete?”  I  asked.  Being  the  battery 
coach  of  the  Sparrows,  Manager  Patsy 
usually  confided  his  troubles  to  me. 

“The  very  same.” 

“Who’s  been  promoted?” 

“As  I  get  it,  she’s  a  fiUum  queen.” 

“My  God,  Pete  ain’t  fallen  for  a  vamp!” 

“It’s  a  sort  of  vamp  meet  vamp  affair.” 

“Well,  that  will  give  some  of  the  hot- 
cake  carriers  a  little  rest.” 

“I  suspected  something  was  up  when  I 
caught  the  boy  oilin’  his  hair,”  said 
Manager  Patsy. 

“How  did  he  rap  to  the  little  lady?” 

Manager  Patsy  spat  into  a  fielder’s  glove 
and  rubbed  it  thoughtfully. 

“Since  we  called  off  momin’  practise  it 
seems  that  Pete  has  been  spendin’  his  fore¬ 
noons  nosing  around  a  movie  studio  ov^ 
in  Fort  Lee.  In  an  unfortimate  momelife 
he  met  Billy  Le  Due,  director  of  the 
Knockout  Comedy  Company,  and  now  he’s 
all  wrapped  up  in  movin’  pictures.  Says 
he’s  going  to  organize  his  own  company 
and  star  himself.  He  has  <^nly  asserted 
that  no  one  ever  saw  Drig’  Fairfax  do 
anything  he  couldn’t  do  and,  as  he  says, 


"’Any  ^rtfcular  fJaet  you  want 
t^at iomo-run  Ait9”  "OvortAor*," 
tmfj  Sulla. 


THE  HEAkT-CRUSHER 

‘Did  any  one  ever  see  Fairfax  make  a 
thretsbase  hit?’  Pete  hates  those  three- 
base  hits.” 

“Like  Bryan  hates  grape-juice.  Who’s 
the  siren?” 

“I’m  coming  to  that,”  said  Manager 
Patsy.  “Her  name  is  Stella  Sinclair. 
According  to  Le  Due,  she  has  something  to 
do  with  the  ventilators  in  the  comedy.” 

“Ventilators,”  I  said;  “atmosphere,  you 
mean.” 

“Sure;  she  supplies  the  atmosphere. 
Anyway  Pete  meets  her  at  ten  o’clock,  Le 
Due  w’as  telling  me,  and  at  five  minutes 
after  ten  he’s  looking  as  silly  as  though 
they  had  played  the  hidden-ball  trick 
on  him.” 

It  wras  true.  Pete  wras  again  in  love — 
forgetful  of  the  breach-of-promise  suit  in 
Cleveland,  the  diamond  ring  in  St.  Louis 
and  the  near-sighted  husband  in  Boston. 

Knockout  Comedy  Company  w'as 
A  not  strong  for  art  in  its  esthetic  sense,  or 
in  its  adhesion  to  the  laws  of  verity.  But 
if  the  International  Association  of  Cine- 
maniacs  demanded  a  snappy  climax  to  its 
evening’s  entertainment  the  K-double-C 
boys  were  right  there  to  fill  the  bill. 

They  set  about  capturing  smiles,  laughs 
and  giggles  in  a  business-like  and  proficient 
manner.  They  had  wrecked  near-trains 
and  blown  up  almost-banks  to  get  them. 
They  were  first  to  use  a  static  electric  cur¬ 
rent  to  make  a  comedian’s  hair  stand  on 
end.  If  it  were  necessary  by  devious  means 
of  photography  to  run  a  flivver  off  a  ten- 
story  building,  that  it  might  crown  the  trick 
policeman  down  below,  whereupon  he 
would  flick  it  from  his  dome  as  though  a 
fly  were  annoying  him,  this  was  done. 
A^en  it  came  to  digging  up  new  business — 
or  situations — everyb^y  handed  it  to 
Billy  Le  Due,  and  he  handed  it  to  himself 
just  to  make  it  unanimous. 

The  K-double-C  boys  didn’t  care  any¬ 
thing  about  plots.  They  had  one  plot.  , 
After  five  years  it  was  only  slightly  bagging 
at  the  knees. 

And  if  the  fat  man  in  the  fifteenth  row- 
poked  his  neighbor  in  the  ribs,  struggled 
for  breath  and  exclaimed  “Oh,  Mommer!” 
Billy  Le  Due  and  the  K-double-C  boys  felt 
amply  rewarded  for  their  piainstaking  and 
imcomic  efforts. 

“Stella  Sinclair,”  I  said. 

“That’s  her,”  replied  Manager  Patsy. 
“What’s  to  be  done?”  I  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  Manager  Patsy 
fretfully.  “A  piece  of  gas-pipe  might  help.” 

While  we  were  punching  the  bag  Billy 
Le  Due  came  into  the  club-house. 

“Hello,  Billy!  Meet  Pokey  Gibbs,”  said 
Manager  Patsy. 

We  mitted  each  other. 

“I  was  just  telling  Pokey  about  Pete,” 
continued  Mister  Mulligan. 

Le  Due  smiled  dryly.  He  was  slim  and 
short  and  wore,  among  other  things,  a 
colored  collar  with  stripes.  Like  most 
unathletic  professionals,  he  was  a  devout 
worshiper  of  baseball. 

“It’s  too  bad,”  said  Director  Le  Due, 
“for  while  he  may  be  a  good  baseball- 
player,  as  an  actor  he  is  Premium  the 
First.” 

“Premium  the  First?” 

“Yep,  a  ham,”  continued  Le  Due.  “Now 

if  I  can  do  anything - ” 

“You  can  that — that’s  just  the  reason  I 
invited  you  here  this  afternoon,”  replied 
Manager  Mulligan.  In  the  old  pagan’s 


eye  there  was  a  crafty  look,  as  though  he 
were  about  to  double-cross  Tom  Connolly. 

“Say  the  word.” 

“To  b^n  w-ith  Pete  is  what  we  used 
to  call  out  in  the  Pacific  Coast  League 
a  grand-stand  player,”  said  Manager  Patsy. 
“There  are  a  few  of  them  birds  get  by  in 
the  big  league  or  anywhere  else,  and  those 
that  do  cut  out  their  high-trapeze  and 
horizontal-bar  work  if  they  stick.” 

“Yaha.” 

“Well,  Pete  ain’t  never  been  cured. 
He’d  still  like  to  have  Queen  Mary  and 
King  George  in  a  box  at  the  Polo  Grounds 
every  afternoon  so  he  could  feel  there  was 
some  real  reason  for  him  to  exert  himself. 
Do  you  follow  me?” 

“I’ve  already  scored,”  replied  the 
director. 

“If  we  kick  off  another  game  to  Cleve¬ 
land,  we  drop  into  the  second  division,” 
said  Patsy. 

“I’ll  have  Stella  Sinclair  and  the  K- 
double-C  outfit  in  a  box  at  the  right  of  the 
Sparrows’  dug-out  to-morrow,”  promised 
the  comedy  director. 

“Cleveland  will  be  all  out  of  luck  if  you 
do,”  answered  Mister  Mulligan.  “Pete 
has  been  warming  the  bench  now  long 
enough  to  be  uneasy.  When  he  sees  his 
movie  friends  in  the  box,  he’ll  be  crazy  to 
play.  I  won’t  notice  him  until  game  time, 
and  then  I’ll  tell  him  he  can  go  to  center 
field  if  he  thinks  he  can  hold  it  dow-n 
without  a  rolling  chair.” 

“The  rest  is  easy,”  said  Le  Due,  bowing 
himself  out. 

“Y’  know.  Pokey,”,  mused  Manager 
Patsy,  “I  wouldn’t  wonder  if  Pete  w-as 
treading  on  some  one’s  toes  with  this  here 
comedy  queen.” 

“Le  Due?” 

“Didn’t  y’  notice  his  eyes  just  about 
matched  his  necktie?” 

“He  had  on  a  green  tie,”  I  said. 

UI 

PETE  made  baseball  history  the  next 
day.  In  the  morning  Stella  Sinclair 
told  hiin  the  Knockout  Comedy  Company 
had  declared  a  holiday  and  was  going  to 
visit  the  Polo  Grounds. 

It  was  plain  to  the  eye  that  Pete  had  a 
temperature  of  approximately  105  when 
he  arrived  at  the  club-house  that  after¬ 
noon.  He  made  a  play  for  Patsy  Mulligan  ' 
several  times,  but  the  manager  passed  him 
up  with  a  cold  and  imcompromising  look. 

“I  sure  feel  like  I  could  slap  that  ole 
apple  for  about  nine  bases,”  said  Pete  to 
Deacon  Rathbun  loud  enough  for  Manager 
Patsy  to  hear. 

“Was  I  telling  you.  Pokey,”  said  Man¬ 
ager  Patsy  without  blinking,  “that  orders 
from  Ban  Johnson  are  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  to  be  shot  on  sigi.t?” 

“Some  more  of  the  czar  stuff,”  I  said, 
wondering  w’hat  Patsy  was  talking  about. 

“I  think  he’s  right,  at  that,”  said 
Manager  Patsy,  while  the  Sparrows  pricked 
up  their  ears.  “He  believes  in  shooting 
’em  in  full  view  of  the  audience.” 

“There  might  be  objections,”  I  replied, 
stalling. 

“How  could  there  be?”  said  Manager 
Patsy  spiritedly.  “Hanging  or  the  chair 
,  would  be  too  gentle.” 

“Maybe,”  I  said. 

“If  a  guy  won’t  slide  to  a  base,  he  de¬ 
serves  to  be  shot,”  declared  Patsy  with 
finality. 


There  was  a  grim  silence  in  Pete’s  corner 

While  we  were  warming  up,  Pete  was  a 
sad  dog.  He  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
field  than  Stella  Sinclair,  Billy  Le  Due  and 
the  rest  of  the  K-double-C  troopers  tripped 
dow-n  to  a  box  beside  the  Sparrows’  dug- 
out,  extending  Pete  noisy  greetings  and 
salutations.  The  Sinclair  dame  had  big 
wide-apart  eyes  and  seemed  to  be  a  blonde 
by  premeditation. 

“I  hope  you  hit  a  home-run,”  she  said. 

“I  dunno,”  answ-ered  Pete,  leaning  over 
the  box.  “My  arm  is  aching  terrible.” 

“But  you’re  going  to  play,  ain’t  you?” 

“I  want  to,”  declared  Pete  truthfully, 
“but  the  trouble  is  Old  Hatchet-Face  don’t 
want  me  to.” 

“Hatchet-Face?” 

“The  hyena  who’s  managing  us.” 

“Mister  Mulligan?” 

“That’s  what  he  calls  hisself.” 

“The  mean  thing!  I’ll  go  right  down  and 
speak  to  him  about  it.” 

“Don’t  do  that,”  warned  Pete.  “It’d 
be  like  him  to  insult  a  lady.” 

“The  cat-fish!”  said  Stella  acidly. 

“Besides,  I  don’t  care,”  continued  Pete. 
“The  more  I  think  of  movin’  pictures  the 
less  I  think  of  baseball.  I  may  not  be  no 
.\ppolonaris  on  looks,  but  I  ain’t  no  cripple 
either.  I  can  jump  as  many  fences  as  the 
next  one,  and  who  ever  saw  any  of  then 
birds  make  a  three-base  hit?” 

Le  Due  groaned. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  come  out  here  in  the 
first  place  if  I’d  known  you  had  a  sore 
arm,”  said  Stella. 

It  was  five  minutes  before  game  time 
when  Manager  Patsy  broke  the  news. 

.  “Holden,”  he  began,  ‘Hhis  game  don’t 
mean  much  and  it  looks  like  we  ain’t  going 
to  have  much  of  a  crowd  to-day,  so  I  think 
I’ll  take  another  chance  with  you  in  center 
field.” 

“Thank  you,”  gulped  Pete. 

“If  you  forget  to  slide  again,  we  won’t 
have  to  pay  so  much  money  back,”  con¬ 
tinued  Manager  Patsy. 

In  ten  seconds  Pete  was  in  front  of  the 
K-double-C ’s  box. 

“.Any  particular  place  you  want  that 
home-nm  hit?” 

“Over  there,”  said  Stella,  indicating  the 
roof  over  the  right-field  grand  stand.  “But 
I  thought  your  arm  ached.” 

“It  does,”  replied  Pete,  “but  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  this  game  and  the  size 
of  the  crow'd  the  suckers  can’t  get  along 
without  me.” 

Le  Due  m.oaned. 

“Go  to  it,  old  dear,”  said  Stella  gaily. 

PROBABLY  love  gives  man  the  strength 
to  slay  giants  and  things.  I  don’t  know. 
I  remember  the  year  I  met  Mrs.  Gibbs  I 
led  the  Brotherhood  in  doubles.  Anyway, 
as  every  Polo  Grounder  knows,  Joe  Jackson 
and  Babe  Ruth  are  the  only  birds  who  ever 
hit  a  ball  over  the  roof  of  the  right-field 
grand  stand  at  the  Polo  Grounds. 

That  is,  they  were  until  the  second  inning 
of  the  game  that  afternoon.  That  is  when 
Pete  first  came  to  bat.  He  got  hold  of  a 
fast  ball,  shoulder  high,  that  Robinson,  the 
Indians’  pitcher,  slipped  him.  It  was  one 
of  those  hits  that  resemble  an  expert 
golfer’s  drive,  in  that  the  ball  after  it  had 
traveled  one  hundred  yards  seemed  to 
gather  new  momentum  and  irresistibly  rise 
instead  of  fall.  It  cleared  the  roof  of  the 
grand  stand  w-ith  a  dozen  feet  to  ^re. 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Barrtl  motUm-^tur*  director,  latthaJI-managtr  and  star  etnUr-fitldtr  htgan  a  ditsying  Jidt  down  tko  muddy  PaJtsadtt. 
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Spreading  Chestnut  Tree 


Under  the 


After  a  salesman  had  sold  a  big  order 
of  goods  to  the  Scotch  buyer  for  a  Chicago 
store,  he  sought  to  make  the  Scot  a  present 
of  a  box  of  cigars. 

“I’m  sorry  I  canna  accq)t,”  the  Scot 
said,  “but  there’s  a  rule  of  the  hoose  that 
ye  canna  take  presents  from  salesmen.” 

“Well,”  laughed- the  salesman,  “I’ll  sell 
them  to  you  for  five  cents  then.” 

“That’s  different  now,”  the  canny  buyer 
replied  after  taking  a  good  sniff  at  the  box. 
“I  can  buy  my  smokes  anyw’here  I  please. 
I’ll  take  four  ^xes.” 


‘  ‘Lend  me  your  rubber.  May. 


Booth  T.ARKINGTON  was  strolling 
around  an  artistic  Red  Cross  fair  when  two 
young  ladies  came  up  and  asked  him  for  his 
autograph. 

“I  haven’t  a  fountain  pen,”  he  said, 
much  flattered.  “Will  pencil  do?” 

“Yes,”  said  one  of  the  yoimg  ladies, 
whereupon  he  took  out  a  pencil  and  signed 
his  name  in  the  morocco-bound  book  that 
she  presented. 

The  young  lady  studied  the  signature 
with  a  frown.  Then  she  looked  up  and 
asked: 

“Aren’t  you  Robert  W.  Chambers?” 

“No,”  he  said,  “I’m  Booth  Tarkington.” 

The  young  lady  turned  to  her  friend  with 
a  shrug  of  disgust.  “Lend  me  your  rubber. 
May,”  she  said. 

The  new  minister,  a  chronic  dyspeptic, 
was  taking  supper  with  the  Baileys.  It 
was  a  very  formal  occasion  for  them,  and 
the  whole  family,  including  little  Bill,  were 
supposed  to  be  on  their  best  behavior. 

“Have  some  roast  pork!”  said  Big  Bill 
heartily  to  the  guest. 

“No-o,  thank  you;  pork  doesn’t  agree 
with  me,”  was  the  languid  rq)ly, 

“Try  some  pickled  tongue,  then.” 

“No-o,  I  guess  not.” 

“Baked  beans?” 

“No-o,  thank  you.” 

“Have  some  of  this  jelly!” 

“No-o,  I  never  eat  sweets.” 

By  this  time  little  Bill  was  genuinely 
concerned.  He  leaned  over  and  got  hi 
father’s  attention. 

“I  wonder  if  the  old  codger  would  suck 
an  egg?”  he  suggested. 


EDITOR’S  Note — Though  the  Mgn  U 
the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  herred 
hy  its  youth.  We  will  gladly  pay  for 
usahle  ones.  Address  all  manu¬ 
scripts  to  “The  Chestnut  Tree,”  enclos¬ 
ing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 

W^HEN  the  boys  assembled  for  their 
game  of  ball,  Bobby,  the  pitcher,  was 
missing.  Jimmy  was  sent  to  investigate. 

“Is  Bobby  at  home?”  he  asked  the 
sister  who  answered  his  knock. 

“Course  be  is,”  she  answered.  “Don’t 
you  see  his  shirt  on  the  line?” 

Following  inflection  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  a  negro  raiment  was  making  a 
speech  to  his  men  in  which  he  warned  them 
that,  while  courtesy,  is  necessary  at  times, 
one  should  always  use  tact  in  one’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  people. 

Talking  together  afterward,  two  of  the 
colored  soldiers  were  discussing  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  courtesy  and  tact. 

“Well,”  said  one,  “Ah  can’t  ’splain  the 
difference  but  Ah  knows.  Fo  de  wah  Ah 
was  a  plumber  and  one  day  a  lady  calls  me 
on  de  phone  and  sez,  ‘Hurry  right  doi«i 
heah,  the  baft-tub  done  sprung  a  leak,’  and 
down  Ah  rushes.  Ah  bust  j  right  in  the 
front  do’  and  up  the  back  stairs  into  de 
baftroom.  And,  boy,  there  was  a  lady  in 
the  tub.  And  Ah  jest  speaks  right  up, 
sez  Ah,  ‘Good  mawnin,’  SIR!’  Now  that 
there  ‘good  mawnin’  ’  was  courtesy,  but 
the  ‘sir’  was  tact.” 


“Rent  me  Jones' house.  He  is  drouming  over 
there  in  the  take.” 


Smith,  after  a  long  siege  of  imsuccess- 
ful  flat  hunting,  thought  a  stroll  on  the 
beach  would  relieve  his  mind.  He  had  not 
gone  far  when  he  discovered  a  man  drown¬ 
ing.  On  closer  observation  he  saw  it  was 
his  neighbor,  Jones.  Instead  of  offering 
assistance  to  his  drowning  friend  he  rushed 
up-town  to  the  real  estate-agent’s  office, 
dashed  madly  in  and  excitedly  called  to  the 
agent,  saying:  “Rent  me  Jones’s  house! 
He  is  drowning  over  there  in  the  lake.” 

The  agent  looked  at  him,  slowly  shook 
his  head,  and  replied:  “Sorry  sir,  I  can’t 
accommodate  you;  but  I  just  rented  it  to 
the  man  that  pushed  him  in.” 
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The  glitter  and  noise  of  the  vaudeville 
enifitii^  Tommy,  aged  six,  but  his  com¬ 
ments  on  the  jjerformance  visibly  embar¬ 
rassed  his  parents  and  frequently  diverted 
the  audience. 

The  show  closed  with  an  acrobatic  act 
in  which  a  spangled  little  lady  performed 
daring  gymnastic  feats.  Her  final  ac¬ 
complishment  was  to  swing  gracefully  by 
one  toe  from  a  perilous  trapeze;  but  tlw 
effect  missed  fire  when  Tommy  turned  to 
his  mother,  a  middle-aged  matron  of  com¬ 
fortable  proportions,  and  demanded  shrilly: 

“Ma,  can  you  do  that?” 


Has  to  get  someone  to  cat!  his  hogs. 


In  the  county  court-room  of  a  little 
town  in  Indiana  a  witness  was  being  cross- 
examined  regarding  the  character  of  the 
prisoner  at  bar. 

“What  do  you  know  against  the  prison¬ 
er?”  was  the  question. 

“Can’t  say  as  I  know  anything  against 
him.” 

“Did  you  ever  know  him  to  tell  any  lies 
to  any  one?” 

“Can’t  say  as  I  did.” 

“Well,”  demanded  the  attorney  with 
some  impatience,  “what  can  you  say  as  to 
his  character,  anyway?” 

“If  you  put  it  that  way,  now,”  the  wit¬ 
ness  told  him  deliberately,  “I  can  say  this. 
Never  knew  him  to  tell  no  lies;  never  knew 
nothing  much  against  him  directly.  But 
when  it  comes  time  to  feed  his  hogs  he  has 
to  get  somebody  else  to  call  ’em  for  him.” 


"So  were  aj^les  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  ma  am. 


A  SAILOR  had  been  showing  an  old 
lady  over  a  lai^e  liner,  and  after  thanking 
him,  she  suddenly  remarked: 

“I  see  that,  according  to  the  ship’^  orders, 
tips  are  forbidden.” 

The  sailor,  turning  to  the  visitor  with 
a  knowing  look,  answered: 

“Why,  bless  yer,  ma’am,  so  were  app» 
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Three  Automobile  Necessities 

Weed  Tire  Chains,  Weed  Chain-Jacks  and  Dobbins  Blow-Out  Chains 

**Weed  Tire  Chain*,  Mr. - ,  have  safeguarded 

you  and  your  family  from  skidding  accidents  for  many 
years.  They’ve  given  your  cars  traction  in  sand,  mud, 
snow  and  on  wet,  greasy,  slippery  pavements.  They  are 
good  old  friends,  indeed. 

**Weed  Chain-Jack*  have  minimized  the  labor  of  tire 
changing  for  you  and  your  wife.  To  lift  a  car  with  a  Weed 
Chain-Jack,  you  give  a  few  easy  pulls  on  its  endless  chain. 

-  To  lower,  you  simply  pull  the  chain  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.  Up  or  down,  there’s  no  labor. 

S^tionalVicwof  **Dobbin*  Blow-Out  Chain*  complete  the  trio  of 

■SlBBtarOutCtaininifcce  i^uto  N^essities.’  They  are  often  referred  to  as  a 'Spare 

A-Ma^iPUte  T  c _ iSLi _ :iL.4  When  your  last  spare  tire  goes 

B-BodUonMlpbie  :  •^atR^fcrdueaitauni  bang,’  you  don’t  have  to  run  on  the  rims  or  wait  on  the 
0-wX*i  •  road  for  a  new  shoe.  You  can  quickly  and  securely  hold 

E  -AudioryHaok  the  worst  blow-out  with  this  wonderful  device  and  go 

■  ^  merrily  on  your  way.  You’ll  try  them?  Good!  They  only 

fti  nn  ^  ®  .  •  cost  $1-50  your  4J  inch  tires.  Yes,  that  includes  an  inner 

*i’io  **  4'  ud  4^'  patch.  You  also  want  a  folder  descriptive  of  them  to  give 

1.75  “  »5,5V^«nd6  “  to  a  friend.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  haven’t  one  left  I’ll 

ordcr  a  supply  of  them  today  from  the 

American  Chain  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

\ac-./  In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario  V  7 

\@/  Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World  \®/ 


\/  771.  Comphtt  Chaim  Lima— All  Typat,  All Simat,  All  Fimiahaa—Fraim  Flamhart’  Safaty 

^  Chaim  to  Shipa’  Anchor  Chaim. 

G«aer*l  Sal*.  Office:  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  Cty 
Oktrict  Sal*.  Office. :  Bo.ton  Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittaburg  Portland,  Ore. 
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Acclaim  the 


Electric 
Cleaner 
as  Best 


Nearly  a  Quarter  Million 
Sold  W  ithout  Advertising 

"Bee -Vac”  Electric  Va¬ 
cuum  Cleaners  have  sold 
faster  than  we  have  been 
able  to  manufacture  them. 
Merit  alone  has  done  it 
Today,  with  a  manufac¬ 
turing  capacity  four  times 
greater  than  a  year  ago, 
we  want  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  women  to 
know  about  the"Bee-Vac.” 
Ask  any  "Bee -Vac”  owner 
why  she  prefers  it  to  any 
other  vacuum  cleaner. 
These  will  be  among  her 

Reasons  Why— 

The  “Bee-Vac,”  with  20  per¬ 
cent  greater  suction  than  the 
average  cleaner,  “gets  all  the 
dirt.”  It  picks  up  threads, 
ravelings,  hairs  and  paper 
scraps.  It  weighs  but  a  trifle 
over  10  pounds— a  child  can 
carry  it  anywhere,  and  operate 
it,  too.  Its  gear-driven,  reverse- 
revolving  brush  loosens  up  im¬ 
bedded  dirt  and  makes  tho¬ 
rough  cleaning  easy. 

The  “Bee-Vac”  is  sold  at  an 
extraordinarily  low  price  by  re¬ 
sponsible  dealers  everywhere. 
If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  the 
“Bee -Vac,”  we  will  gladly 
send  you  descriptive  li- 
terature  and  tell  you 
\\  where  to  see  it  demon- 
strated. 

Birtman  Electric 
M  Company 

VI  ManataOurtn 
Vi  650  W.  Lake  St. 

Chicago 

U.S.A. 
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Mrs.  Fox  was  bragging  one  day  about  the  large  number  of 
her  cubs. 

“How  many  cubs  do  you  bring  into  the  world  at  one 
time?”  she  asked  the  Lioness. 

“Only  ONE,”  replied  the  Lioness — “but  it*s  a  LION.” 

MURADS  COST  20  CENTSfor  a  BOX 
of  10 -BUT  THEY’RE  MURADS! 

MURADS  would  be  lower  priced  if  we  left  out  all  or  part 
of  the  100%  Turkish  tobaccos  of  the  purest  and  best  varieties 
grown — or  if  we  substituted  inferior  grades  of  Turkish  tobacco. 

But  they  wouldn’t  be  MURADS — they’d  only  be  Foxes! 


^ Judge  for  Yourself^ 


^•dal  attention  u  eaUed 
toMurad  20a  in  TinBoxes 


Miders  the  Highest  Grade  Turhish 
and  EggpUan  Cigarettes  in  the  Wbrid 
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inportaiit,”  exclaimed  the  director.  “If 
they  didn’t  stop  the  barrel,  it  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  roll  on  down  the  side  of  the 
palisades,  which  are  nice  and  muddy  now 
on  account  of  the  rain.  The  chances  are 
it  wouldn’t  stop  until  it  hit  the  Hudson.” 

“Who  are  them  supers  that  are  going  to 
stop  this  barrel?”  demanded  Manager 
Patsy. 

“I  was  thinking  maybe  you  boys  would 
like  the  job,”  replied  Le  Due. 

“Our  club  fielding  average  is  .987,” 
iq)lied  the  manager.  ^ 

“Here  they  come,”  said  Le  Due,  hastily 
letreating. 

“Thirty  days’  pay  for  anybody  that  la)rs 
a  finger  on  that  barrel,”  said  Managej 
Patsy,  gazing  down  the  steep  incline  which 
abutted  the  Hudson. 

Wl'.  HID  behind  trees  while  Pete  re¬ 
hearsed  his  big  scene.  He  was  no 
kmger  deceived  as  to  the  hardships  of  mak¬ 
ing  pictures.  But,  although  dog-tired,  he 
preserved  his  verbal  freshness.  He  was  hog¬ 
ging  the  show.  T rue  to  the  accepted  custom 
of  his  new  profession,  he  was  complaining  of 
the  scarcity  of  inserts  of  “close-ups”  that 
were  being  made  of  him.  In  real  moving-pic¬ 
tures,  it  was  plain,  Pete  would  eventually 
be  known  as  a  lens  louse. 

•  “Lee  Duck,”  he  complained,  “you 
should  get  a  close-up  of  me,  when  I  hop 
into  the  barrel.” 

■  “Yes?” 

"Then,  when  I’m  in  the  barrel  peeking  out, 
you  could  get  another  close-up,  Lee  Duck.” 

“Le  Due  not  Lee  Duck,”  admonished 
the  director. 

“Oh,  that’s  baseball,”  said  Stella. 

“And  when  the  fliv  noses  me  over  the 
hill,  tell  the  shoff  to  go  easy,  Lee  Duck,” 
continued  Pete,  unmindful.  “I  gotta  play 
ball  this  afternoon.  If  anything  should 
happen,  I  never  could  square  it  with  that 
fat-head  Mulligan.” 

‘The  pigeon-toed,  hump -backed  cut¬ 
tle-fish!”  whispered  Manager  Patsy  hoarse¬ 
ly  from  behind  his  tree. 

Pete,  with  Stella  Sinclair,  went  down  the 
road  to  begin  the  sprint  which  was  to  end 
with  a  leap  into  the  barrel.  Le  Due,  com¬ 
ing  back,  directed  us  to  our  position. 

“There’s  hardly  a  ripple  on  the  Hudson,” 
he  said  meditatively.  Then  he  looked 
down  the  road  where  Pete  was  gassing 
Stella  Sinclair.  Again  his  eyes  seemed  to 
match  his  necktie. 

“We’ll  try  to  remedy  that,”  replied 
Manager  Patsy. 

“It  can  be  done,”  said  Le  Due. 

“It  will  be,”  declared  Manager  Patsy. 
It  was. 

It  was  a  good  chase.  Pete  came  down 
the  road  with  a  flivver  full  of  trick  coppers 
buzzing  after  him.  With  a  flying  leap  he 
made  the  barrel.  The  motor  pull^  a 
bluff  at  losing  the  trail. 

While  it  w’as  doing  some  highway 
gymnastics  Le  Due  w’alked  to  the  barrel, 
•jipposedly  to  give  Pete  his  final  instruc¬ 
tions.  As  they  were  talking,  Pete  gave 
one  look  to  assure  himself  that  the  supers, 
who  were  to  stop  him,  were  in  position. 
He  gazed  straight  into  the  wrathful  eyes 
of  Manager  Patrick  Michael  Mulligan. 


“Wait!”  screamed  Pete. 

“Fat-head,  am  I?”  roared  Manager 
Patsy. 

“It’s  a  frame-up,”  wailed  Pete,  struggling 
to  free  himself  from  the  barrel. 

Too  late!  Le  Due  signaled  the  flivver. 
With  a  stiff  nudge  it  sent  the  barrel  and 
Pete  spinning  over  the  edge  of  the  Pali¬ 
sades. 

But  not  before  Pete,  in  desperation,  had 
seized  the  thing  nearest  to  him.  This  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  coat  collar  of  Director 
Billy  Le  Due. 

Down  they  came.  We  melted  before 
them.  That  is,  we  melted  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Manager  Patsy.  Not  so  spry  as 
in  his  salad  days,  the  old  pagan  had  not 
reckoned  with  the  speed  of  the  flying 
barrel.  It  struck  hun  amidships.  He 
popped  into  the  air.  Barrel,  motion-pic¬ 
ture  director,  baseball-manager  and  star 
center-fielder  began  a  dizzying  slide  down 
the  muddy  Palisades. 

It  look^  first  as  though  Manager  Patsy 
was  going  to  win  the  race  to  the  Hudson. 
But  he  became  tangled  in  a  prickly  bush 
and  was  delayed.  Pete  was  boimding 
along  nicely,  but  the  barrel  collided  with  a 
charred  stump.  He  almost  stopped  going. 
W'ith  a  clear  path  to  the  shallow  waters 
near  shore  Director  Le  Due  finished  first, 
with  Pete  a  good  second  and  Manager 
Patsy  a  close  third. 

That  was  the  order  in  which  they 
climbed  out. 

Director  Le  Due  paused  and  looked 
back.  He  saw  Pete  brandishing  a  fist  at 
him.  The  director  started  to  nm,  with 
Pete  chasing  him  and  Manager  Patsy, 
creaking  in  every  joint,  chasing  Pete. 

“.A  little  warm,  a  little  warm,”  said 
Deacon  Rathbun.  “The  next  ferry  leaves 
in  seven  minutes  and  I’m  thinking  I’ll 
get  it.” 

V 

AN.AGER  P.ATSY  and  Pete  did  not 
arrive  at  the  Polo  Grounds  until 
game  time.  Pete  had  a  slight  limp  and  was 
nursing  a  bruised  nose.  Manager  Patsy’s 
face  was  scratched  worse  than  the  writing- 
desk  in  a  country  hotel. 

The  next  morning  the  Tdegraph  carried 
an  announcement  that  work  at  the  K- 
double-C  studio  had  been  temporarily 
suspended  because  of  an  accident  which 
befell  Director  William  M.  Le  Due  while 
staging  a  thrilling  chase  along  the  Palisades. 
It  also  carried  an  announcement  of  the 
engagement  of  Stella  Sinclair,  the  well-] 
known  comedy  star,  to  the  director. 

“Too  bad,”  said  Deacon  Rathbun.  “I 
guess  Pete  w’on’t  have  anything  to  do  but 
play  ball  for  three  or  four  ^ys.” 

The  next  day  the  heart-crusher  lined  out 
two  triples  that  beat  Cleveland  and  again 
put  us  in  the  pennant  nmning.  Both  Pete 
and  Manager  Patsy  continued  uncommonly 
reticent. 

Once  Danny  Searles  started  a  funny 
crack  about  Fort  Lee  and  the  Palisades. 

“It’s  been  a  long  time  since  I  fined  any¬ 
body  on  this  club  a  himdred  berries.”  said 
Manager  Patsy  casually.  “But,  by  the 
wrinkles  on  the  back  of  a  six-legged  ele¬ 
phant,  I  ain’t  forgot  how.” 


An  announcement  of  interest  to  lovers  of  good 
fiction  appears  on  page  60,  this  issue. 
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raining  Will  Bring 
If  To  You 


There  are  far  more  good  jobs  than  there 
are  men  qualified  to  fill  them.  You  want  to 
get  ahead — you  want  to  be  a  somebody. 
You  want  a  bigger  income — more  p'easing 
surroundings— more  latitude  to  grow.  In 
order  to  have  these  things  you  must  be  a 
trained  man.  With  the  right  kind  of  training 

There  Is  a  Job  for  You 
With  Big  Money 

You  can  get  this  train¬ 
ing  in  your  spare  time. 

No  need  to  give  up  your 
present  work.  The  hours 
you  now  waste  wrill,  if 
spent  in  study  of  any 
one  of  our  courses,  fit 
you  to  take  on  a  real  job 
and  hold  it  dowm.  There 
is  nothing  reasonable 
you  can’t  accomiflish  if 
you  make  up  your  mind 
to  win  and 
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Make  Your  Idle  Hours  Count 

Our  courses  are  planned  and  supervised  by 
leading  educators — men  who  know  the 
subject  they  are  teaching  and  how  to  tell 
you  about  it  id  plain,  understandable  Eng¬ 
lish.  Under  their  direction 


It  Is  Simple  —  Easy  to  Master 
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letin.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below,  mark  the 
course  or  courses  that  interest  you,  mail  it  to 
us  today.  Make  this  start  now.  You’ll  never 
regret  it  Every  day  you  put  it  off  takes 
just  that  much  away  from  a  sploidid  future. 
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staying  at  the  Hotel  Susan  B.  Anthony.” 

“She  was,”  said  Bonner.  “That  was 
where  I  called  her,  and  they  told  me  she’d 
moved  to  the  Ritz.” 

“The  world  goes  roimd,”  I  murmured. 
“It  undeniably  does.  Well — you  called 

her  at  the  Ritz - ” 

“And  asked  her  when  I  could  come  to 
see  her,”  Bonner  continued.  “She  said  I 
couldn’t  ccwne.  She  was  busy.  I  fibred 
I’d  never  get  her  to  the  showrooms  if  she 
was  as  busy  as  that,  so  finally  I  wheedled 
her  into  lettin’  me  drop  around  and  show 
her  the  mid-year.  That  was  all  right; 
she  told  me  to  pick  her  up  at  one  of 
these  gold-mounted  costumers’  on  the 
Avenue  in  the  fifties.  I  thought  she  must 
be  some  lady;  I  thought  it  again  and  twice 
over  when  I  saw  her.  You  have  certainly 
got  the  eye,  Doc.” 

I  perceived  that  Agnes  had  not  been 
idle. 

“OO  WE  blew  out  over  the  Queensboro 
O  Bridge,”  said  Bonner,  “and  when  we 
got  out  a  little  ways  I  asked  her  if  she  liked 
fast  gom’.  Sure  she  liked  it.  So  I’d  got 
up  to  about  forty-eight  when  she  grabbed 
me  by  the  shoulder — nearly  slewed  us  off 
into  the  ditch — and  told  me  to  slow  down. 
‘This  car’s  good  for  seventy-five,’  I  said, 
‘or  maybe  a  little  more.’  ‘If  you  go  faster 
than  twenty  again.  I’ll  scream,’  she  says. 
Guess  she  thought  I  was  one  of  these  kid¬ 
napers  she  sees  in  the  movies.  Well, 
let  me  tell  you.  We  strolled  around  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  with  my  car  gettin’  all 
insult  M  because  it  had  to  crawl  when  it 
wanted  to  bum  things  up,  while  I  told  her 
all  its  good  points.  And  for  everything  I 
said  she  had  a  comeback.  She  didn’t  like 
the  Sagamore.  It  was  too  shiny,  she  says 
— though  I’d  picked  a  quiet  gunmetal 
body  that  I  thought  would  suit  her.  ‘All 
right,’  I  says,  ‘we’ll  sell  you  one  that’s 
sandpapered.’  That  didn’t  make  much  of 
a  hit,  she  don’t  seem  to  have  a  sense  of 
humor.  Not  a  kick  about  the  price,  but  a 
kick  about  everything  that  makes  the 
price;  said  the  car  was  too  big,  and  too 
fast,  and  too  comfortable.  She  says  all 
this  was  unnecessary;  it  was  foolish. 

“  ‘I  get  you,’  I  says.  ‘You  want  some¬ 
thing  slow  and  ladylike.’  ‘Exactly,’  she 
says.  ‘W'e  make  the  best  truck  on  the 
market,’  I  says,  but  not  to  her.  I  choked 
that  up  in  my  throat,  because  I  figured 
there  might  be  a  chance  yet.  So  I  spread 
the  soft  stuff  all  the  way  in  to  town,  and 
finally  she  said  I  could  have  another  after¬ 
noon  of  demonstration  some  day  next 
week.  Get  that?  It  won’t  be  me.  Some 
of  my  bright  young  men  get  the  pleasant 
task  of  hearing  her  tell  us  how  rotten  a 
car  we  make.  Too  big,  too  fast,  too  good- 
lookin’!  Huh!  And  yet  I  drop  her,  on 
the  way  back,  at  the  flossiest  lingerie  shop 
on  Fifty-seventh  Street.  Some  things  she 
seems  to  like  good-lookin’.” 

“She  doesn’t  quite  know  how  to  spend 
her  money  yet,”  I  apologized.  “And  she 
has  quite  a  good  deal  of  it.” 

“Doc,  I  don’t  care  how  much  money 
she’s  got  or  how  good  she  looks — that 
woman  is  a  hick  by  nature.  I’ve  seen  ’em 
before,  the  ones  that  got  rich ;  and  it  makes 
no  difference.  Bom  a  hick  always  a  hick. 
God  A’mighty  made  that  woman  to  ride 
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in  a  spring  wagon,  and  if  she  was  worth 
forty  million  dollars  it  wouldn’t  make  any 
difference.  Now,  Doc,  you’re  a  good  guy 
but  you’ve  alwayrs  got  your  nose  in  some 
book,  and  you  don’t  know  some  little 
things  that  have  kind  of  come  to  a  man 
that’s  been  married  three  times  to  two 
women.  I  know  all  about  women— all 
there  is.  My  wives  were  two  different 
kinds,  and  I’ve  seen  some  others;  but 
there’s  no  kind  I’d  as  soon  not  marry  as 
this  kind.  That  woman  would  have  her 
foot  on  your  neck  from  morning  till  nigjit. 
The  millions  may  look  pretty  good  now, 
Doc;  but  take  it  from  one  who  knows,  you’ll 
sell  your  soul  if  you  ever  wed  that  dame.” 

What  could  I  say?  If  I  said  I  didn’t 
want  to  marry  her,  I  might  have  to  go  into 
long  explanations;  and  in  some  directions, 
Bonner’s  was  a  one-cylinder  mind. 

I  STROLLED  into  the  lobby  of  the  Ritz  at 
six  o’clock,  with  the  tickets  for  “Grape¬ 
fruit,  Coffee  and  Rolls”  in  my  waistcoat 
pocket.  To-night,  Agnes  would  expect 
evening  dress  and  the  corresponding  habit 
of  mind,  and  I  was  conscientiously  doing 
my  best  to  look  and  act  like  John  Drew. 
My  spirits  rose  when,  after  sending  word 
that  she  would  be  down  immediately,  she 
kept  me  waiting  twenty  minutes.  Punc¬ 
tuality  had  been  one  of  her  rustic  vices. 
Yes,  she  was  learning.  But  I  didn’t  realize 
how  much  she’d  learned  in  two  days  till 
she  stepped  out  of  the  elevator. 

Somebody  had  taken  charge  of  the  pale 
gold  hair  and  fluffed  it  out  a  little,  and 
arrayed  it  about  her  head  like  a  gilded  hel¬ 
met.  By  this  time  she’d  learned  how  to  use 
powder  without  letting  it  show,  and  she’d 
used  it  wherever  desirable  on  her  face  and 
neck  and  shoulders.  Yes,  her  shoulders— 
Agnes  Clevenger’s  shoulders— shoulders, 
to  say  the  least.  Her  gown  had  a  sort  of 
cuirass  of  pale  blue  silk  above  the  waist, 
and  a  skirt  of  pale  blue  silk  covered  with 
billows  of  silver  net,  like  spun  sugar.  A 
single  thickness  of  the  net  was  flung  over 
one  plump  shoulder,  and  over  the  other 
there  was  nothing  at  all  but  a  string  of 
silver  beads. 

Anything  else?  Oh,  yes.  The  skirt 
stopp^  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  floor; 
her  stockings  were  of  pale  blue  silk,  em¬ 
broidered  with  silver  butterflies;  and  she 
had  about  twenty  dollars’  worth  of  slipper 
on  each  foot. 

And  she  was  coming  toward  me  with  an 
appeal  in  her  eyes.  Appeal  is  too  mild  a 
word;  it  was  a  requisition.  She  wanted 
tw’o  things:  Abject,  instant  idolatry  was 
one  of  them;  but  before  that,  she  wanted 
to  be  told  by  somebody  she  knew — by  a 
Deupree — that  she  hadn’t  committed  an 
unpardonable  sin,  that  she  wasn’t  a  Scar¬ 
let  Woman. 

I  caught  her  bare  hands  with  the  most 
adoringly  deferential  manner  I  could  ac¬ 
complish,  and  said: 

“You  wonderful  creature!  If  anybo^ 
had  told  me  that  a  woman  could  dress  in 
the  perfection  of  the  mode  and  still  look 
like  an  angel  of  purity!  You’re  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  New  York!” 

And  she  was,  pretty  nearly— especially 
when  she  blushed  and  whispered: 

“Not  so  loud!  Everybody’s  looking  at 
us.” 
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Mattresses,  pIllows,  tapestries  and  upholstery 

ened  by  the  easy  stroking  and  strong  suction  of  the  Arco  Wand. 
Beating  of  rugs  and  carpets  is  forever  done  away  with  because  the  dust,  grit, 
threads  and  trash  are  piped  out  and  away  into  the  sealed  dust  bucket  of  the  Arco  Wand 
machine  in  the  basement.  No  filthy  dust  bags  to  empty.  No  clumsy  or  noisy  machine 
■  -jv  -w  'w  -yji  T'|v  to  push  or  drag  around — a  quick  connection  of  the 

^  |l|  11  XhljX  |v  1 1  Arco  Wand  cleaning  hose  and  it  is  ready. 

I  T  The  special  cleaning  tools  enable  the  housewife  or 

\T\  piTlTJW  r'TP'A'MFD  reach  all  corners  or  surfaces  without  lifting 

ILl\  or  moving  heavy  furniture. 

Cut  your  cleaning  expense  by  installing  the  permanent  ARCO 
WAND  VACUUM  CLEANER.  It  is  built  for  years  of  service. 


WAND  VACUUM  CLEANER.  1 1  is  built  for  y 

Easily  installed  in  eld  or  new  Residences,  Churches,  Schools,  etc. 
Made  mounted  on  wheels  for  Factories,  Office  Buildings, Theatres, 
Large  Stores,  etc.  Send  for  illustrated  catalog  showing  its  construc¬ 
tion  and  labor  saving  uses. 
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Makers  of  the  teorld-famous  FDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
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“Wherever  you  go  to-night,”  I  said,  minded  discussion  of  such  problems  is 
“everybody  will  look  at  you.  Do  you  won-  broadening.” 

der  that  I  begged  you  to  let  the  world  see  It  was  well  that  she  felt  that  way;  I 
your  real  self?”  For,  now  that  the  grand  knew  that  something  broader  was  to  come, 
transformation  scene  had  been  accom-  And  Act  II  lived  up  to  expectations.  It 
plished,  I  didn’t  want  her  to  forget  who  was  funny,  of  course;  but  I  had  to  swallow 
had  made  her  what  she  was  to-night.  every  laugh  for  fear  of  driving  .Agnes  to 
A  bellboy  appeared  about  this  time  with  the  midnight  train  for  Indianapolis, 
a  white-ribbed  cloak  lined  with  rose  silk,  .Agnes  didn’t  laugh,  but  she  leaned  for- 
and  I  slipped  it  over  her  shoulders.  As  ward  and  got  everything;  and  after  what 
my  fingers  brushed  her  skin  I  felt  that  she  would  have  seemed  five  minutes  if  I’d  been 
was  trembling.  Poor  girl!  It  had  been  alone,  but  was  not  less  than  a  thousand 
rather  an  ordeal  for  her,  I  knew ;  her  naked  years  in  the  present  company,  the  curtain 
soul  could  have  faced  its  Maker  on  the  came  down  again.  Agnes  began  to  study 
judgment  day  with  a  great  deal  of  self-  the  program;  hiding  her  blushes,  I  con- 
possession,  but  when  she  laid  bare  those  eluded. 

alabaster  shoulders  to  a  lobby  full  of  peo-  ‘‘Let  me  see,”  she  mused.  “Gowns— 
pie  she  must  have  felt  very,  very  nude.  hats — here  it  is.  Boudoir  garments  by 

Maison  Mazola.  Would  you  mind  noting 

SHE  deserved  a  party  as  a  reward  for  all  that  down  for  me.  Doctor  Deupree?  1 
this,  so  I  did  my  best.  We  dined  in  a  ho-  have  no  pencil.” 
tel  roof -garden,  with  palms  and  soft  lights.  After  that  I  had  no  more  worries;  and 
and  a  view  over  the  city  in  the  night;  we  ate  the  third  act  speedily  did  its  conciliatory 
a  dinner  selected  with  all  the  finesse  at  my  best  to  atone  for  the  second  act’s  wicked 
'  command;  afterward  we  lingered  at  our  worst.  And  then  it  was  over,  and  we  were 
table  while  I  smoked  a  cigar,  and  an  or-  moving  toward  the  door, 
chestra  played  melodies  from  the  musical  “You’ll  go  to  supper,  of  course,”  I  said, 
comedies,  and  .Agnes  contemplated  the  “Biltmore — the  Pla^ — or  would  you  pre¬ 
crowd  writh  the  comfortable  certainty  that  fer  to  go  back  to  the  Ritz?” 
she  was  not  only  the  most  virtuous  and  Agnes  thought  it  over, 
high-minded,  but  the  best-looking  woman  ‘‘I  think,”  she  said,  “that  I  should  like 
in  the  house.  It  was  the  sort  of  scene  you  to  go  to  Rector’s.” 
see  in  the  three-color  inserts  in  the  adver-  “Rector’s?”  I  gasped.  “Why  in  the 


*^HIS  phenomenal  Saxophone  AitistandComedian 
has  captivated  thousands  of  musk  lovers  duringr 
the  past  Summer  Season  at  the  Studebaker  Theatre 
and  Edelweiss  Gardens  of  Chkago.  Mr.  Lewis  is 
one  of  the  most  versatile  Saxophone  Comedians  of 
the  age.  He  plays  a  Gold  Jeweled  Conn  valued  at 
$10,000.  The  perfect  key  mechanism,  the  construe' 
tion  of  the  bore  and  patent  tuning  devke  of  this 
instrument  have  made  it  possible  for  Mr.  Lewis  to 
Dance  and  Act  with  ease  and  absolute  assurance 
while  playing  intricate  solos  on  the  instrument. 
The  LEWIS  JAZZ  BAND  is  fully  equipped  with 
—  —  Conn  Instruments  exclusively. 
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Cultivate  Your 
Musical  ‘^Bump** 

Be  sure  of  success ;  follow  the 
world’s  great  artists  and 
choose  Conn  instruments. 
Elasy  playing  features  bring  quick 
mastery;  their  tone,  brilliant  and 
sonorous,  commands  instant  ad¬ 
miration.  Get  one  for  free  trial. 

A  guarantee  Bond  with 
Every  Conn 

Awarded  Highest  Honors  at 
World’s  Expositions 

^  All  Exclusive  Conn  Feat- 
"n  ures  at  No  Greater  Cost 


and  a  gratifying  supply  of  envious  stares  you’d  care  for  ” 
from  other  women.  .And  then  we  were  “Of  course.  Doctor  Deupree,  I  disap- 
in  our  seats,  and  looking  over  the  pro-  prove  of  such  places  and  the  spirit  that 
grams.  makes  them  possible  quite  as  much  as  you 

“  ‘Grapefruit,  Coffee  and  Rolls,’  ”  said  do.  In  Indianapolis,  if  we  had  such  a 
Agnes.  “What  a  strange  title!  Some-  place,  I  should  never  dream  of  allowing 
thing  modem,  I  presume.  Of  course — the  myself  to  be  seen  there.  And  I  shouldn’t 

program  says - ”  do  it  here  if  any  one  whom  I  knew — 

I  looked  a  second  time.  The  program  But  the  feeling  I  have  Is  this:  We  are  in 
said  that  Act  I  was  in  the  living-room  of  New  York.  Such  places  are  a  part  of  New 
the  Willoughbys’  house  on  Long  Island,  York  life.  And  we  who  are  striving  for 
on  a  June  evening;  Act  II,  the  Willough-  the  better  can  not  exert  our  best  influence 
bys’  bedroom  a  few  hours  later;  Act  III  unless  we  understand  the  prcblem  that 
the  same,  the  next  morning.  is  to  be  faced.  So  I  thought  that  Rector’s, 

That  Uttle  devil  Hazel  had  put  some-  or  some  similar  place - ” 

thing  over  on  me.  *  “Come  on,”  I  said.  “We’re  going  to 

“I  have  never  seen  it,”  I  said,  “but  it  the  Zanzibar.” 
was  recommended  by  friends  of  my  cousin  _ 

Mrs.  Torrey.  Perhaps  you  know  her—  'T'HE  Zanzibar,  in  those  days  before  pro- 
she  was  Edith  Deupree.”  A  hibition,  was  the  wildest  place  that 

“I  have  never  had  the  pleasure,”  said  Times  Square  could  show.  People  went  there 
Agnes.  “But  I  have  no  doubt  she  b  well  when  they  were  thrown  out  anywhere 
acquainted  with  the  modem  drama.  I — I  else — ^at  least,  some  people  did;  and  more 
am  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  I  have  seen  people  went  to  see  those  people.  Consid- 
nothing  more  recent  than  ‘Ben  Hur.’  ”  ering  that  even  the  Zanzibar  had  to  close 
Well — “Grapefmit,  Coffee  and  RoUs”  at  one  o’clock,  the  crowd  managed  to 
was  at  least  two  thousand  years  more  re-  accompibh  a  good  deal  of  sinful  gaiety. 

'  cent.  That  was  evident  in  the  beginning  To-night,  as  it  happiened,  was  rather  tame. 

I  of  the  first  act.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  It  seemed  that  word  had  been  sent  that 
j  I  tobogganed  from  depth  to  deeper  depth  the  Zanzibar  had  been  getting  a  little  too 
of  despair.  .Agnes  would  faint;  she  would  rough,  and  that  something  would  happen 
!  rise  and  ask  me  to  take  her  away;  worse,  if  things  were  not  toned  down;  but  that 
;  she  would  walk  away  without  speaking  to  didn’t  spoil  Agnes’s  innocent  pleasure.  It 
I  me.  But  she  didn’t.  She  gasped  and  looked  sinful  enough  to  her  even  with  the 
I  started  now  and  then  at  some  of  the  lines,  damper  on. 

but  in  general  she  seemed  quite  calm,  so  Her  eyes  were  popping  as  we  checked 
;  calm  that  when  the  curtain  had  come  our  wrafjs,  strolled  through  the  lurid  lobby, 
I  down,  1  gathered  courage  to  ask  her  if  she  and  mounted  the  stairs  to  the  ballroom, 
liked  it.  On  the  landing  she  stopped  in  front  of  the 

“Why — ^yes,”  she  said.  “It  b,  cf  course,  full-length  glass  to  look  at  herself,  and  I 
quite  different  from  anything  I  have  seen,  heard  a  Uttle  satbfied  sigh  as  she  took  ray 
but  as  I  said,  1  am  not  in  touch  with  the  arm  to  go  on.  We  got  a  table  at  the  edge 
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SirJnthomfhniai  ^ 
from  WSlTnackeroif 

COULD  Thackeray’s  “other  annoyances”  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  persistent  irritation  of  poor  ink?  We  know 
that  ink  can  be  extremely  annoying. 

Make  this  experiment.  Have  the  ink-well  washed  clean  — 
to  clear  away  any  old  sediment,  which  would  otherwise 
affect  the  new  ink.  Then  fill  the  clean  well  with  Carter’s 
Writing  Fluid. 

In  no  other  way  can  you  so  fully  realize  the  he^fullness 
of  good  ink — the  clear,  rich  blue  and  free,  even  flow  which 
makes  writing  a  pleasure.  Try  this  before  you  sign  to-day’s 
mail,  or  take  in  hand  your  personal  correspondence— and 
see  how  much  better  the  letter  looks. 

THE  CARTER’S  INK  COMPANY 

R  MB  Manufatturing  Chtmistt 


CARTER  INK  PRODUCTS 
writing  Fluid,  Founttin  Pen  Inks,  Red  Ink  (Car> 
mine),  RcalbUck  Ink,  Ink  Eraser,  Cico  Paste.  Pbo> 
toiibrary  Paste,  Cement.  Glue  Pencils.  Great  Scickist 
Mucilare,  C^yinc  Inks,  Drawinr  Inks,  Indelible 
Inks,  Stamping  Inks,  VelVet  Showcard  Colon. 
White  and  Gold  Inks.  Violet.  Green  and  Blue  Inks, 
Tjrpewriter  Ribbons.  Carbon  Papers. 

Numbering  Machine  Inks. 


RED 

'  INK  'J 
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'ibur  signature  represents  you 
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curious  to  know  what  such  a  thing  looks 
like.” 

“You  can  order  a  lemonade,”  I  sug¬ 
gested.  “You  won’t  find  it  on  the  card, 
but  they’ll  give  it  to  you.” 

She  sighed. 

“How  fortunate  it  is  that  all  these  wines 
and  liquors  are  soon  to  be  abolished!  I 
never  could  quite  understand  the  fascina¬ 
tion  they  have  for  their  victims.  To  think 
that  I  have  never  known  the  taste  of 
wine - ” 

“You’ll  take  a  lemonade,”  I  interrupted 
brutally.  “They’re  all  going  to  be  abol¬ 
ished  anyway,  so  it  won’t  make  any 
difference  whether  you  understand  the 
fascination  or  not.”  For  I  was  confident 
that  after  one  drink  Agnes  would  have  to 
be  taken  away  in  an  ambulance;  and  when 
I  next  crossed  her  path  it  wouldn’t  be  the 
fascination  that  she’d  think  of. 

She  submitted,  though  the  original  Eve 
took  it  rather  badly;  and  I  ordered  a  club 
sandwich  and  a  pot  of  coffee.  I  hardly  ex¬ 
pected  to  say  or  do  anything  this  evening 
that  might  be  regarded  as  riotous;  but 
certainly  I  wasn’t  going  to  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  her  to  ascribe  any  action  or  any 
remark  to  the  fumes  of  liquor. 

When  we  had  disposed  of  our  frugal 
meal,  I  ordered  another  pot  of  coffee,  to 
get  rid  of  the  waiter  who  was  breathing 
on  the  back  of  my  neck;  and  after  .‘Xgnes 
had  looked  around  to  make  sure  that  no¬ 
body  from  Indianapolis  was  present,  we 
I  settled  down  to  enjoy  the  evening.  Agnes 
was  having  a  wonderful  time.  Until  a  few 
days  ago  she’d  considered  it  wasteful  and 
foolish  to  wear  even  decently  made  clothes; 
to  dine  at  expensive  restaurants,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  respectable;  to  stay  out  after  dark 
except  at  church.  She  had  regarded  New 
York,  the  modem  Babylon,  from  afar, 
with  dread  and  awe  and  virtuous  disap¬ 
proval  and  shocked  fascination.  And  now 
she  was  in  the  heart  of  the  new  Sodom, 
viewing  the  giddy  and  licentious  whirl; 
getting  her  first  sight  of  the  sort  of  place 
she  had  been  taught  to  think  of  along  with 
the  orgies  of  Nero  and  Belshazzar;  and 
better  dressed  and  better  looking  than  any 
other  woman  in  sight.  And  she  was  dcing 
it  all — seeing  bedroom  farces  and  wearing 
decollete  gowns,  and  visiting  this  resort  of 
iniquity — with  the  purest  of  motives— to 
broaden  her  education  and  fit  herself  for  a 
wider  usefulnes.s. 

To  me,  the  Zanzibar  was  rather  a  bore; 
but  Agnes  was  positively  gleeful.  This 
was  the  sort  of  thing  she  had  read  about! 
New  York  was  really  as  wicked  as  she 
had  hoped.  The  swaying  mass  of  dancers 
i  who  bumped  into  each  other  on  the 
I  crowded  little  floor  delighted  her,  too. 

;  Some  of  them  were  really  outrageous, 
though  it  w’as  no  worse  than  I’d  seen  at 
Wyndham,  when  we  used  to  turn  the  lights 
out  for  a  farewell  waltz.  All  in  all,  she 
was  deeply  disappointed  when  one  o’clock 
came  and  the  Zanzibar  closed  with  the 
virtuous  promptitude  that  its  reputation 
I  made  necessary. 

I  WAS  disappointed,  too,  but  fer  a  differ¬ 
ent  reason.  I  was  scareid.  The  Deupree 
conscience  was  beginning  to  take  up  its 
bed  and  walk.  This  beautiful  woman  was 
my  own  creation;  I’d  breathed  into  her  the 
breath  of  life  that  had  wrought  the  trans¬ 
formation  from  the  person  without  fom 
and  void  whom  I’d  met  at  Asbury  Park. 
And  creation  implied  a  responsibility. 
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Agnes  was  a  beautiful  woman  now,  but  a 
beautiful  woman  with  a  soul  and  three 
million  dollars.  I  couldn’t  overlook  either 
item. 

Of  course  she’d  feel  an  undying  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  man  who  had  made  her  beau¬ 
tiful;  and  gratitude  interacting  with  the 
deference  and  admiration  that  I  had  dis¬ 
played,  and  displayed  honestly —  Cre¬ 
ations  usually  fell  in  love  with  their  cre¬ 
ators.  didn’t  they?  I  had  a  hazy  recollec¬ 
tion  of  similar  incidents  in  fiction  and 
mythology,  and  that  was  the  way  it  al¬ 
ways  turned  out.  Galatea  fell  in  love  with 
Py^alion;  the  waifs  and  gipsies  who 
were  educated  and  given  a  station  in  life 
by  benevolent  gentlemen  of  middle  agg 
requited  their  benefactors  with  a  tender 
affection  that  solaced  the  declining  years; 
the  clubman  cast  away  on  a  desert  island 
educated  and  eventually  married  the  wild 
girl  of  irreproachable  family  connections, 
who  had  lived  there  since  the  great  wreck 
when  she  was  a  mere  child.  It  was  in¬ 
evitable.  To  be  sure,  the  monster  didn’t 
fall  in  love  with  Frankenstein;  but  this  ex¬ 
ception  was  not  discouraging. 

WHVin  the  world  had  I  of  all  men  been 
so  mad  as  to  awaken  a  soul  that 
would  have  slumbered  peacefully  till  the  res¬ 
urrection  morn?  Ithadbeenapieceof  June 
folly,  stimulated  by  the  mad  desire  to  kiss 
Mrs.  Clevenger.  Well,  she  was  kissable 
enough  now ;  somebody  ought  to  kiss  her  be¬ 
fore  long,  for  her  own  good  if  for  no  other 
reason.  .And  she  was  no  fool;  she  was 
probably  expecting  it.  Perhaps  to-night! 

Well,  I  had  thought  of  kissing  her  to¬ 
night.  But  that  was  in  a  moment  of  Gay¬ 
lord  folly.  I  couldn’t  go  through  with  it. 
I  couldn’t  many  three  million  dollars.  To 
begin  with,  I  didn’t  want  to  marry  any¬ 
body.  I  was  horribly  afraid  of  marriage, 
when  I  dragged  the  idea  out  into  the  open. 
And  if  I  married  any  one,  it  certainly 
wouldn’t  be  a  woman  with  millions. 

And  if  I  didn’t  ask  her  to  marry  me,  I 
couldn’t  kiss  her.  .Agnes  didn’t  know  the 
difference  between  pastime  and  deadly 
earnest;  it  wouldn’t  be  fair. 

But  could  I  help  it?  We  had  had  a 
glittering  and  worldly  party,  and  she  would 
expect  a  stormily  emotional  finish.  She 
would  be  angry;  she  would  weep.  She 
would  say:  “Oh,  Doctor  Deupree,  how 
could  you?”  But  she’d  expect  it. 

And  if  I  didn’t — ?  Well,  she’d  wonder 
how  I  couldn’t.  My  influence  would  be 
weakened.  What  would  become  of  Wynd- 
ham  College?  It  was  unreasonable  to  ex- 
this  radiant  beauty  who  was  begin¬ 
ning  to — as  old  Goodhue  had  put  it,  to 
branch  out — it  was  unreasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  she  would  stay  unkissed  very 
kng.  If  I  didn’t  do  it,  somebody  el^ 
would.  Perhaps  Gushmorel 
In  this  state  of  mind  I  brought  her  out 
to  the  street,  and  here  chance  offered  a 
momentary  reprieve.  In  the  line  of  taxis 
drawn  up  at  the  curb— closed  taxis,  omi- 
Bously  inviting— there  was  one  ancient  vic¬ 
toria,  drawn  by  a  still  more  ancient  horse 
»nd  driven  by  a  positively  patriarchal  cab¬ 
man,  and  open,  top  and  sides,  to  the  view 
about.  I  handed  her  in. 

“A  relic  of  old  New  York,”  I  said  ner- 
'’®'tsly.  “I  thought  this  would  be  more  pic- 

than  a  taxi,  rather — rather - ” 

Rather  Bohemian,”  she  said,  with  a  self- 
COMcious  little  laugh.  “Yes.  It  was  like 
you  to  think  of  it .  What  a  delightful  night!” 


It  seemed  to  me  unendurably  sultry;  I 
heavy  clouds  swept  the  heat  back  to  the  I 
pavements;  I  felt  almost  apoplectic.  I 
Agnes  lookbd  about  her  curiously.  j 

“I  don’t  think  any  of  your  friends  will  I 
see  us,”  I  assured  her.  i 

“Oh,  no.  None  of  them  would  be  up  so  | 
late.  I  was  just  thinking —  I  wonder  if  | 
we  could  drive  about  a  little,  in  the  cool 
night  air.  I — it  seems  a  shame  to  go  home  j 
so  soon.”  I 

“You  liked  the  Zanzibar?”  I  asked.  1 

“Wasn’t  it  revolting?”  she  said  happily.  | 
“I  had  never  dreamed  that  such  bacchana-  ' 
lian  revelry  would  be  tolerated  in  a  Chris-  | 
tian  countr>’.  How  great  a  field  there  is  j 
for  persons  such  as  ourselves,  Doctor  ■ 
Deupree!  That  young  couple  that  did  the 
special  dances — weren’t  they  dreadful?”  i 
“They  have  to  make  a  living,”  I  said, 
“and  they  may  not  know  any  other  way.” 

“I  had  never  thought  of  that.  .And 
that  puts  a  different  aspect  on  it,  doesn’t 
it?  It  isn’t  as  bad  as  if  they  were  getting 
pleasure  out  of  it.  One  gets  a  new  point 
of  view  in  New  York.  Really,  it  has  been  | 
a  wonderful  evening.  I  hope  I’m  not  i 
keeping  you  up  too  late.  Do  you  live  j 
near  here?”  j 

“Miles  and  miles  from  here,”  I  said, 
“in  a  little  apartment  near  the  univ'ersity.” 

“That  must  be  a  delightful  life,”  said 
.Agnes  with  a  sigh.  “Free  from  the  cares 
of  a  large  household,  yet  comfortable  and 
cozy.  I  think  I  should  like  to.  live  in  an 
apartment.” 

“Mine  is  more  comfortable  to  visit  than 
to  live  in,”  I  put  in  hastily.  “My  friends 
like  it  when  they  come  for  tea.  but  if  they 
had  to  live  there—” 

“Oh,  do  you  give  teas  in  your  apart¬ 
ment?  How  charming!  I — I’ve  read 
about  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I've  never 
attended  one.” 

“Then  I’ll  give  a  tea  next  week,”  I 
promised,  “and  you’ll  be  the  guest  of 
honor.  .As  soon  as  the  conference  is  over — 
or  sooner,  for  that  matter.  Can’t  we  cut 
the  conference  some  afternoon?” 

“I  think  we  might,”  she  admitted  with 
the  rudiments  of  coquetry.  “You  speak 
on  Monday  night,  do  you  not?  Suppose 
we  say  Tuesday.” 

“Tuesday  at  five.”  I  said.  “I  know 
you’ll  like  it.” 

“I  know  it,  too.”  said  .Agnes.  “That  is — 
there  would  be  some  one  else  there,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  some  other  women.” 

I  disappointed  her  by  saying  that  I’d 
see  to  that.  I  was  determined  that  for 
once  Edith  would  have  to  do  a  little  work 
for  the  family.  I  might  fall  in  love  with 
.Agnes;  I  might  kiss  her;  but  I  was  not 
going  to  hunt  trouble  by  having  her  alone 
at  tea. 


And  the  cab  turned  into  Forty-sixth 
■■  Street.  .Agnes  turned  over  a  plump 
wrist  and  looked  at  a  jeweled  watch  which 
must  have  used  up  the  best  part  of  a 
thousand  dollars. 

“Twenty  minutes  after  one,”  she  said. 
“Later  than  I  have  ever  stayed  out  be¬ 
fore.  But  don’t  you  think  we  might  drive 
up  the  .Avenue  a  little  way — it’s  so  com¬ 
fortably  empty.”  At  my  gloomy  order 
the  driver  turned  away  from  the  Ritz. 

“I  suppose  you  think  that  I’m  very 
gay,”  said  Agnes  with  a  nervous  little 
laugh,  “and  I  know  it  is  terribly  late. 
With  any  other  man  I  should  have  felt 
it  impossible  to  visit  the  places  where  we 
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High  School 
Course  in 
Two  Years! 


You  Want  to 
Elarn  Big  Money! 

And  you  %<rill  not  be  satisKed  unles*  you 
earn  steady  promotion.  But  are  you  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  job  ahead  ef  you?  Do  you 
measure  up  to  the  standard  that  insures 
success?  For  a  more  responsible  position 
a  fairly  good  education  is  necessary.  To 
write  a  sensible  business  letter,  to  pre¬ 
pare  estimates,  to  figure  cost  and  to 
compute  interest,  you  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  preparation.  All  this  you 
must  be  able  to  do  before  you  will  earn 
promotion. 

Many  business  houses  hire  no  men  whose 
general  knowledge  is  not  equal  to  a  high 
school  course.  Why  ?  Because  big  busi¬ 
ness  refuses  to  burden  itself  with  men 
who  are  barred  from  promotion  by  the 
lack  of  elementary  education. 


Can  You  Qualify  for 
a  Better  Position? 

We  have  a  plan  whereby  you  can.  We 
can  give  you  a  complete  but  simplified 
high  school  course  in  two  years,  giving 
you  all  the  essentials  that  form  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  practical  business.  It  will 
prepare  you  to  hold  your  own  where 
competition  is  keen  and  exacting.  Do 
not  doubt  your  ability,  but  make  up  your 
mind  to  it  and  you  will  soon  have  the  re¬ 
quirements  that  will  bring  you  success 
and  big  money.  YOU  CAN  DO  IT. 

Let  us  show  rou  how  to  (ret  on  the  road  to  success. 
It  will  not  cost  you  a  single  working  hour.  We 
are  so  sure  of  being  able  to  help  you  that  we  will 
cheerfully  return  to  you.  at  the  end  of  ten  lessons. 
eTcry  cent  you  sent  us  if  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied.  What  fairer  offer  can  we  make  you? 
Write  today.  It  costs  you  nothing  but  a  stamp. 


American  School  of  Correspondence 
Dept.  H.724  Chicaso,  U.  S.  A. 
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*  American  School  of  Correspondence, 
Dept.  H-724.  Chicago.  lU. 


Explain  how  1  can  qualify  for  positions  checked.  | 


. Architect 

S.5.000  to  S15.000 
. Buikllnc  Contractor. 

U.OOO  to  SIO.OOO 
. .Automobile  Engineer. 

$4,000  to  SIO.OOO 
. Automobile  Repairman. 

SS.IMW  to  $4,000 
. Civil  Ebigtneer. 

$5,000  to  $1.1,000 
. Structural  Engineer. 

$4,000  to  $10,000 

. Business  Manager. 

$1,000  to  $1.1.000 


. Lawyer 

$5,000  to  $15,000 1 

. Mechanical  Engineer.  * 

$4,000  to  $10.000 1 

. Shop  Superintendent.  I 

$3,000  to  $7.000 1 

. Employment  Manager.  I 

$4,000  to  $10.000 1 

_ Steam  Engineer.  I 

$2,000  to  $4.000 1 

. Foreman's  Course.  I 

$2,000  to  $4.000 1 
. Phot^lay  Wrlt^ 


>.000  to  $10,000 


..Certined  Public  Account-  i . Sanitary  Engineer 


ant  $7,000  to  $15.000 : 


$2.0UO  to  $5.000 1 


.  Accountant  and  Auditor.  |  .....Telephone  Engineer. 


$2..100  to  $7.000 ; 


..Drattamanand  Designer.  . Telegraph  Engineer 

$2..100  to  $4,000  -  -  - 

..Electrical  Engineer. 

$4,000  to  $10.000 ' 

..Ctcneral  Education. 

In  one  year.  I 


$2..100  to  $5.000 1 
raph  Engineer  • 
£f,.100  to  $5,000  I 
High  School  Graduate.  I 
In  two  years.  I 
Fire  Insurance  Expert.  I 
$3,000  to  $10,000  J 


I 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


Skirts 
Blouses 
Dresses 
Curtains 
Coats 
Gloves 
Waists 
Ginghams 
Sweaters 
Draperies 
Stockings 
Coverings 
Everything! 

Buy  “Diamond  Dyes” — no  other  kind! 
Then  perfect  results  are  guaranteed,  no 
matter  whether  your  material  be  wool, 
silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed  goods. 

You  can  not  make  a  mistake.  Simple 
directions  are  in  each  package.  Drug¬ 
gist  has  color  card,  showing  16  rich  colors. 


You  CAN  do  it  in  a  di^i> 
fied,  simple  way  in  the  priv« 
acy  of  your  room  and  sur« 
prise  your  family  and 
friend.^. 

1  KNOW  you  can,  because 
IVe  reduced  women 

from  2u  to  85  lbs.,  and  wliat 

1  have  done  for  so  many  1 

can  do  for  you. 

l^n*t  r^uce  by  drugs  or 
diet  alone.  You'll  look  old  if 
you  do.  You  should  have  work 
adapted  to  your  condition. 

No  woman  need  carry  one 
pound  of  excess  fat.  It  is  so 
simple  to  weigh  what  you 
should,  and  you  enjoy  the  proc¬ 
ess.  My  cheerful  letters  and 
your  scales  keep  you  enthused. 

1  build  your  vitality,  strengthen 
yotir  heart  and  teach  you  how 
to  stand,  walk  and  breathe  correctly,  as  I  reduce  you. 

Don't  endure  fat  when  it  is  so  easy  to  reduce. 

If  you  send  me  your  height  and  weight.  1*11  tell  you  just  what 
you  should  weigh.  No  clurge — and  1*11  send  you  an  illustrated 
t>ook]et  FRHE.  showing  you  how  to  stand  corr«:tly.  Write  me  I 
1  will  respect  your  confidence. 


SUSANNA  COCROFT 
Dept  20,  215  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago  48 


An  Easy  Way  to 

Remove  Dandruff 

If  you  want  plenty  of  thick,  beautiful, 
glossy,  silky  hair,  do  by  all  means  get 
rid  of  dandruff,  for  it  will  starve  your  hair 
and  min  it  if  you  don’t. 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  dandmff  is  to 
dissolve  it.  To  do  this,  just  apply  a  little 
Liquid  Arvon  at  night  before  retiring ;  use 
enough  to  moisten  the  scalp,  and  mb  it  in 
gently  with  the  finger  tips. 

By  morning,  most,  if  not  all,  of  your 
dandmff  will  be  gone,  and  three  or  four 
more  applications  should  completely  re¬ 
move  every  sign  and  trace  of  it. 

You  will  find,  too,  that  all  itching  of  the 
scalp  will  stop,  and  your  hair  will  look  and 
feel  a  hundred  times  better.  You  can  get 
Liquid  Amon  at  any  dmg  store.  A  four- 
ounce  bottle  is  usually  all  that  is  needed. 

Tb*  R.  L.  WatUn,  Co.  a«T«luMl,  Ohio. 


went  to-night.  I  should  have  been  put¬ 
ting  myself  in  a  false  position.  But  you 
are  different.” 

Agnes  paused  and  looked  away;  she  was 
waiting,  and  I  was  missing  the  cue.  They 
were  old  familiar  lines,  but  they  had  never 
taken  this  turn  before.  I  studied  her  pro¬ 
file;  she  looked  like  a  woman  who  expected 
to  be  made  very  angry  by  being  kissed. 
And  there  was  not  another  soul  in  sight. 

“Mrs.  Clevenger,”  I  began  hoarsely. 

“What  is  it— Alec?” 

“I — I — wasn’t  that  a  drop  of  rain?” 

“I  didn’t  feel  any,”  said  .\gnes  irritably. 
“What  were  you  about  to  say?” 

Yes,  what  was  I  about  to  say?  I  didn’t 
know  myself,  and  in  a  moment  more  I’d 
have  to  say  it.  But  just  then  Providence 
obligingly  rewarded  me  for  some  of  the 
accumulated  merits  of  the  Deuprees.  A 
raindrop — an  undeniable  raindrop,  as  big 
as  a  silver  dollar — splashed  on  her  up¬ 
turned  face,  and  it  was  followed  by  half  a 
dozen  others. 

“Mercy!”  she  gasped.  “My  clothes! 
Take  me  back  to  the  hotel — quick!” 

It  couldn’t  have  been  too  quickly  for 
me;  and,  as  it  happened,  we  escaped  with¬ 
out  injury;  there  were  a  few  more  drops, 
but  the  torrential  downpour  that  had  b^n 
gathering  behind  the  clouds  waited  until 
our  vehicle  rolled  up  at  the  hotel  door.  The 
lady  to  whom  I  said  good  night  in  the 
lobby  had  forgotten  that  she  had  been 
disappointed.  She  was  only  thankful  to 
have  got  in  before  it  rained. 

But  there  would  be  other  nights!  I  could 
read  expectation  in  her  eyes  and  her 
lingering  hand-clasp  at  parting,  and  I 
couldn’t  expect  it  to  rain  every  night  at 
Maplecrest. 

CHAPTER  SEVEN 

Tke  Nut-Gatkenng 

Agnes  was  lunching  with  some  women 
>■  on  Friday,  and  coming  up  to  the  con¬ 
ference  with  them  afterward.  That  suited 
me  well  enough,  for  I  thought  that  Agnes 
and  I  might  profitably  stay  away  from 
each  other  for  a  little  while.  The  situa¬ 
tion  had  become  delicate;  there  was  no 
knowing  where  it  would  lead  us,  but  any¬ 
where  seemed  as  bad  as  anywhere  else.  My 
sentimental  journey  was  just  beginning; 
some  time  in  the  next  few  days  I  should 
have  to  kiss  her,  or  definitely,  once  for  all, 
eternally  and  immutably,  not  kiss  her; 
and  there  were  large  objections  to  either 
course. 

Separation,  even  for  a  few  hours — for 
I’d  have  to  keep  my  eye  on  her  at  Maple- 
crest  to-night — might  be  good  for  us  both. 
This  thing  would  have  to  work  itself  out. 
And  when  I  had  reached  this  point,  I 
took  my  head  in  my  hands  and  wondered 
miserably  whither  I  was  drifting.  Was  I 
thinking  of  marrying  this  woman?  Well, 
why  not?  As  Goodhue  had  said,  it  would 
be  eminently  suitable,  and  I  knew  it 
wouldn’t  hurt  my  standing  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  to  marry  a  few  millions.  But  that  was 
it — the  millions!  I  couldn’t  marry  Agnes 
for  her  money,  and  I  had  to  have  a  better 
reason  than  a  momentary  desire  to  kiss 
her. 

For  the  truth  is  that  when  I  thought 
over  that  evening  with  Agnes  I  found  that 
certain  stretches  of  it  had  been  somewhat 
wearing.  She  hadn’t  lost  any  of  her  con¬ 
victions  as  to  her  own  importance.  Now 
that  her  weak  pxibt  had  been  strengthened, 
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she  saw  no  reason  why  she  should  not  be 
regarded  as  the  undisputed  queen  of  the 
imiverse.  To  be  sure,  I  had  used  the 
strong  hand  once,  and  with  good  effect- 
but  cpuld  I  use  it  again?  Agnes  loved  her 
opinions  more  than  she  had  loved  her 
looks.  Life  with  her  might  conceival)^ 
be  depressing  to  a  man  more  sensitive 
than  the  late  2^ccheus. 

And  after  all,  I  reflected,  as  I  strode  up 
and  down  my  living-room — three  strides 
from  wall  to  wall — the  point  of  the  whc^ 
thing  was  that  she  didn’t  excite  me.  Mak¬ 
ing  her  beautiful  had  excited  me;  showini 
her  New  York  had  been  exciting;  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  I  could  get  away  without  kiss- 
ing  her  had  been  too  exciting  for  comfort 
But  Agnes  in  herself,  pure  and  simple— 
Agnes  across  the  dinner-table,  Agnes  in  the 
conversational  parlor,  Agnes  as  she  mi^t 
look  before  the  living-room  fireplace  on  a 
long  winter  evening — ^Agnes  as  such,  left  me 
cold. 

I  picked  up  the  little  picture  of  Ludle 
and  stared  at  it  with  the  most  genuine  re¬ 
gret  I’d  felt  in  years.  I’d  never  won¬ 
dered  whether  or  not  I  wanted  to  kiss 
Ludle;  and  I’d  never  left  her  unkissed 
when  she  wanted  to  be  kissed  as  badly  as 
Agnes  had  wanted  to  be  last  night.  It  was 
a  piece  of  boy-and-girl  foolishness,  of 
course;  but  it  imdeniably  had  had  a  thrill 
about  it  that  I’d  never  got  out  of  Agnes, 
nor  any  of  the  girls  who  looked  on  me  as 
their  best  friend,  the  only  man  to  whom 
they  could  tell  the  things  they  really 
thought  about  their  husbands. 

Yes,  for  a  day  or  so  I  would  leave  her 
as  much  alone  as  the  interests  of  Wynd- 
ham  College  would  permit;  things  could 
take  their  course.  So  I  telephoned  to 
Edith,  and  luckily  caught  her  just  before 
she  left  for  Southampton. 

“You’ve  got  to  come  up  here  to  tea  on 
Tuesday,”  I  said,  and  my  necessity  gave 
me  an  unaccustomed  tone  of  command. 
“I  want  you  to  meet  Mrs.  Clevenger.” 

“Who?  Oh,  yes.  Why,  Alec,  I’ll  prob¬ 
ably  be  busy.  I  have  so  many  things,  you 
know,  before  we  start  for  China - ” 

“I  know  it,”  I  interrupted,  “but  you’ll 
have  to  come  that  day.  The  blood  of  all 
the  dead  Deuprees  will  cry  out  from  the 
ground  if  you  don’t.  I  need  you.” 

“But  I - ” 

“No  nonsense,”  I  said  sharply.  “You’ll 
have  to  come.” 

“Oh,  very  well,”  said  Edith,  with  unex¬ 
pected  rheekness. 

And  I  hung  up  the  receiver  with  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  ever  talked  to  Edith  like  that,  and 
it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  got  any¬ 
thing  out  of  her  but  good  advice.  The 
strong  hand  seemed  to  be  effective  with 
women.  Perhaps  I  could  use  it  once  more 
on  Agnes.  At  any  rate,  it  seemed  that  I. 
.\lec  Deupree,  the  friend,  brother,  and 
messenger-boy  of  all  the  girls,  could  bend 
them  to  my  will  when  I  really  tried.  Here¬ 
after,  I  decided,  I’d  try  a  little  oftener.  I 
would  be  firm. 

T^ERE  was  not  much  firmness  left  in  me 

•*.  when  I  arrived  at  Mtqilecrest ;  nor  did  I 
have  room  for  any  other  emotion  than  envy 
of  the  idle  rich  who  could  make  this  stuffy 
trip  by  motor  instead  of  by  train.  Mt 
tastes  were  never  very  expensive;  my 
ary  had  always  met  my  needs,  till  I  start* 
bribing  head  waiters  to  impress  -Agn* 
But  this  afternoon,  when  I  thought  of  the 


Inside  Your 

Electric  Cleaner 

Nearly  a  million  new  vacuum  cleaners  start 
work  in  American  homes  this  year.  They  make 
home  a  better  place  to  live  in  and  take  a  big 
load  off  the  womenfolk.  - 

At  least  half  of  these  electric  parlor-maids  have 
motors  wound  with  Acme  Magnet  Wire  ^ — 
evidence  of  sure  operation. 

Where  electricity  comes  into  your  life,  as  in 
vacuum  cleaners,  washing  machines,  doorbells, 
magnetos,  self-starters,  farm  lighting  outfits,  for 
instance.  Acme  Magnet  Wire  and  Acme  Wire 
Coils  give  you  the  highest  type  of  service. 

Uniformly  high  quality  is  of  vital  importance 
to  manufacturers  of  well-known  electrical  appli¬ 
ances —  that’s  why  so  many  of  them  use  Acme 
Wire  Products.  “Acme  Magnet  Wire”  means 
standard. 

Acme  Wire  —  It  goes  in  the  space 
Write  for  our  new  catalog 

THE  ACME  WIRE  CO. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Acme  Wire  Products 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
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NEW 
WAY 

course  will  posi¬ 
tively  give  every 
stenographer  a  speed  of 
80  to  100  words  per  minute. 

New  Way  graduates  earn 
$35  to  $40  a  week.  Learn  by 
mail  in  only  ten  easy  lessons.  If 
you  are  ambitious  to  get  ahead — if  you 
want  to  make  your  work  easier — if  you 
want  more  money  in  your  pay-envelof)e 
— send  for  booklet,  telling  all  about  this 
wonderful  method  and  what  it  has  done 
for  thousands  of  others.  Use  the  coupon 
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End  Gray  Hair 

Let  Science  Show  You  How 

Now  the  way  has  been 
found  for  scientifically  re¬ 
storing  gray  hair  to  its  nat¬ 
ural  color.  And  it  is  offered 
to  women  in  Mary  T.  Gold- 
man’s  Scientific  Hair  Color 
Restorer. 

No  treatments  are  re¬ 
quired.  You  apply  it  your¬ 
self,  easily,  quickly  and 
surely. 

We  urge  you  to  make  a 
trial  test.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing. 


Scientific  Hair  Color  Restorer 


A  Free  Test 

Cut  out  the  couptm.  Mark  on  it  the  exact 
color  of  your  hair  Mail  it  to  us,  and  we  will  send 
you  free  a  trial  bottle  of  MARY  T.  GOLDMAN’S 
and  one  of  our  special  combs 

Try  it  on  a  lock  of  your  hair.  Note  the  results 
Then  you  will  know  why  thousands  of  women 
have  already  used  this  scientific  hair  color  restorer. 

MARY  T.  GOLDMAN 
1854  Goldman  Bldg.,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

Accept  no  Imitations— Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere 


■  Itogr  T.  «■!<■■■,  ies4  aildMM  SC  Milt. 

■  Please  eenci  roc  your  >»-«  trial  bottle  ot  Mary  T. 
I  Goldman's  Hair  Color  Restorer  with  .special  comb. 

II  am  not  obllKated  In  any  way  by  accepting  this  tree 
oSer.  The  natural  color  ot  my  hair  Is 

I  black .  Jet  black .  dark  brown . 

I  medium  brown .  light  brown . 

I  Name  - . 

I  Street .  Town . 

I  Co. . ^te . 


difference  between  riding  up  to  Maple- 
crest  in  a  soft-cushioned,  easily  gliding  car, 
open  to  the  breeze  and  the  scenery — and 
this  agony  of  dust  and  wicker  seats  and 
squalling  infants — well,  there  was  much  to 
be  said  for  three  million  dollars. 

But  the  trip  was  short,  and  when  I’d 
reached  the  hotel,  and  bathed  and  shaved 
and  put  on  my  newest  flannels,  I  strolled 
down-stairs  to  look  over  the  conference 
with  renewed  interest  in  life.  Before  I  left 
this  hotel  my  career  might  turn  its  de¬ 
cisive  comer. 

At  first  sight,  I  didn’t  think  much  of 
the  conference.  To  begin  with,  it  was 
mostly  at  tea.  On  an  afternoon  like  this,  the 
links,  the  tennis-courts,  the  basement  pool, 
even  the  walks  through  the  grounds,  would 
have  tempted  ordinary  people;  but  these 
were  not  ordinary.  The  men  fell  into  two 
classes — diluted  old  ones  with  long  coats 
and  white-lawn  ties,  and  acid  young  ones 
with  short  coats  and  ties  of  brilliant  red. 
As  for  the  women,  they  couldn’t  be  classi¬ 
fied  at  all,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  remodeled  Agnes  would  stand  out 
among  them  like  the  morning  star  in  a 
sky  full  of  tallow  candles. 

The  only  Gushmore  held  court  at  the 
entrance  to  the  tea-room,  bowing  right  and 
left,  chatting  merrily  with  the  ladies,  and 
greeting  the  gentlemen  with  polite  and  se¬ 
rious  superiority,  as  one  who  felt  his  own 
perfection  keenly,  but  would  do  what  he 
could  to  raise  the  rest  of  the  world  toward 
his  level.  If  there  had  been  no  Agnes  to 
worry  about,  I  should  have  pretended  to 
mistake  him  for  the  head  waiter,  and  have 
given  him  five  dollars;  but  it  wouldn’t  do. 
Besides,  I  needed  the  five  dollars,  and  he 
might  have  kept  it. 

So  I  introduced  myself,  submitted  to 
some  conversational  pats  on  the  head,  and 
was  just  about  to  him  some  leading 
questions  about  his  conference,  when  a 
new  flock  of  women  appeared,  and  he 
turned  aside  to  greet  them.  I  cast  another 
look  over  the  delegates  and  asked  a  bell¬ 
boy  to  show  me  to  the  bar. 

.\nd  there  I  found  Jerome  Hershfield  of 
the  Morning  News — one  of  our  old  crowd 
of  Momingside  merrymakers.  Jerome  was 
usually  plunged  in  gloom,  but  to-day  he 
was  positively  abysmal. 

“You,  too,”  he  groaned.  “What  are 
you  here  for?” 

“To  make  a  speech.” 

“Good  God!  You  don’t  mean  to  say 
you  get  money  for  talking  at  this  nut 
convention.” 

“No,  I  don’t  get  money;  but  I  hope  to  get 
a  pleasant  holiday.  And  it’s  hot  in  town.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  disturb  your  dream  of  a 
pleasant  holiday,  but  I’ll  b«t  you  five  dol¬ 
lars  you  don’t  stay  the  week  out.” 

“Are  they  as  bad  as  that?”  I  asked  ap¬ 
prehensively.  “I  noticed  that  some  of 

them  looked  rather  untutored,  but - ” 

“The  people  who  are  running  it  are  not 
untutorcHd,”  said  Hershfield.  “They’re 
several  other  things,  but  they’re  not  that. 
Deupree,  I’ve  been  here  since  yesterday 
afternoon.  I’ve  looked  ’em  all  over.  I’ve 
talked  to  some  of  ’em.  I  knew  most  of 
them  before,  personally  or  by  reputation. 
And  they’ve  got  just  one  r^eeming  fea¬ 
ture — not  many  rumhounds  in  the  crowd. 
They’re  mostly  tea  spaniels.  So  down  here 
in  this  sheltered  grotto  you  can  get  the 
peace  and  quiet  that  you’re  going  to  need — 
Lord,  how  you’re  going  to  need  it!” 
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“I  notice  in  the  list  of  those  present,”  I 
said,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  my  pro. 
gram,  “that  they  divide  us  into  delegates 
honorary  delegates,  and  other  persons 
I’m  only  a  person.  I  can  remain  quiet 
under  the  affront,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  room-clerk  assures  me  that  my  board 
and  lodging  are  paid  till  the  end  of  the 
conference;  but  I  wonder  why.” 

“Oh,  you  ‘persons’  are  the  class  of  the 
conference,”  Hershfield  explained.  “You’ve 
come  up  here  for  free  advertising  or  a  free 
vacation — merely  this  and  nothing  more. 
But  you’re  only  the  scenery  of  this  drama. 
Besides  the  delegates  and  the  honorary 
delegates,  there’s  the  committee  in  charge 
you’ve  overlooked  that.  The  spjeakers  are' 
the  scenery,  the  delegates  are  the  chorus, 
and  the  action  of  the  play  consists  in  the 
efforts  of  the  committee  to  shake  down  the 
honorary  delegates.  The  unhappy  vic¬ 
tims  are - ” 

“Persons  of  great  wealth  and  benevo¬ 
lent  inclinations,”  I  said. 

“You  have  it,”  said  Hershfield.  “The 
wealth  being  more  essential  than  the  in¬ 
clinations.  This  is  an  extraordinarily  alert 
lot  of  people,  Deupree.  The  main  point  is 
to  get  some  generous  person  to  finance  a 
permanent  organization  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  assorted  uplift,  with  big  salaries 
and  no  auditing.  But  anybody  here  will 
accept  any  donation  of  money  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  There  is  little  false  pride.” 

“Gushmore,  I  suppose,  looks  after  the 
best  prospects - ” 

“Your  supposition  is  correct,”  said 
Hershfield.  “I  believe  the  professional 
ethics  of  the  situation  is  this — he  got  up 
the  conference,  he  invited  the  suckers, 
and  by  way  of  commission  he  gets  first  pick 
of  the  easy  marks.  The  others  take  what’s 
left.  I’ve  known  Gushmore  five  years. 
He  can  jiersuade  any  woman  over  fif¬ 
teen  and  under  seventy  that  his  real  name’s 
Galahad,  and  that  he  needs  nothing  but 
a  little  more  money  to  cure  all  the  evils 
that  aflSict  suffering  humanity.  He  came 
back  from  the  peace  conference  with  a 
large  stock  of  assorted  ideals,  slightly  dam¬ 
age  in  shipment,  and  you  might  look  on 
this  conference  as  a  sacrifice  sale.  That 
is  to  say,  the  goods  are  marked  at  greatly 
reduced  prices.  He  knows  what  he  wants; 
but  if  he  can’t  put  over  his  pet  idea  of  the 
permanent  organization,  he’ll  let  his  stock 
go  below  cost,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  make 
"a  quick  turnover.  Now  are  you  going  to 
stay,  or  do  you  want  to  check  out  and  take 
the  next  train  back  to  town?” 

“I  have  to  stay,”  I  said.  “I’m  acting  as 
body-guard  for  one  of  his  prospects.”  And 
I  told  him  something  of  my  responsibility 
for  Agnes;  the  personal  side  of  it,  I  thought, 
could  well  remain  locked  within  my 
bosom. 

“How  old  is  the  lady?”  he  asked. 

“Thirty-two.” 

“Pretty?” 

“Beautiful.” 

“Then  Gushmore  will  marry  her,”  he 
prophesied,  “if  you  give  him  half  a 
chance.” 

I  MEDITATED.  Gushmore,  according 
to  Goodhue,  had  made  an  impression  on 
Agnes.  I  too  had  made  an  impression, 
deeper  and  more  recent;  but  after  what  I’d 
heard  I’d  be  afraid  to  give  Gushmore  five 
minutes  alone  with  her.  The  man  was 
dangerous.  I’d  have  to  spend  every 
ment  at  her  side  to  be  sure  of  her.  And  if 
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lates  in  the  making.  We 
followed  him  with  a  confix 
dent  smile.  Later  he  turned 
in  his  report. 

Here  it  is.  We  think 
you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  place  where  Crest 
Chocolates  and  Lowney’s 
Chocolates  are  made  has 
the  ioo%  O.  K.  of  the 
rightly  "fussy”  Boston  Health 
Department. 


OVER  in  Boston,  Mass., 
they  have  a  very  ex' 
acting  Health  Department. 
The  inspector  comes  around 
with  mighty  critical  looks. 
He  pokes  into  every  comer 
of  every  factory. 

In  due  course  he  came 
to  give  Lowney’s  its 
annual  inspection.  He 
walked  down  the  aisles 
watching  delicious  Choco' 


eiTV  or  aOSTON-HCALTM 


LOWNEY  PRODUCTS 

Chocolates  —  Cocoa  — Bars  —  Chocolate 
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I  spent  every  moment  at  her  side,  this  mat¬ 
ter  that  ou^t  to  be  left  to  work  itself  out 
would  rush  to  a  decision  within  three  days. 

I’d  either  be  definitely  engaged  toA^es, 
or  definitely  out  of  the  race,  in  no  position 
to  stop  Gushmore. 

“I  wish  you’d  help  me,”  I  said.  “Take 

turns  amusing  her,  or - ” 

“Not  me,”  said  Hershfield  decisively. 
“I’ve  got  troubles  of  my  own.  Gushmore 
is  sore  at  me  on  account  of  the  story  I  sent 
about  bis  past  and  his  prospects,  last  night. 
Three  or  four  honest  uplifters — for  there 
are  honest  people  in  this  game — read  my 
story  and  left  this  morning;  they  hadn’t 
realized  what  they  were  getting  into.  So 
I’ve  got  a  row  on  my  hands.  I’ll  be  too 
busy  to  help  you,  but  I’ve  got  a  colleague 
that  might.  A  man  doing  a  feature  story 
for  our  Sunday  magazine.  He’ll  do  about 
two  hours’  work  in  the  whole  week.  He’s 
not  a  newspaper  man;  he’s  an  author, 
from  Greenwich  Village.  Name’s  Wy¬ 
man — Alan  Wyman.  Ever  hear  of  him?” 

“I  used  to  play  bridge  with  him  two 
nights  a  week,”  I  said,  “but  I  haven’t  seen 
him  in  two  years.  Where  is  he?” 

“He  curled  up  and  went  to  sleep  after 
lunch,”  said  Hershfield.  “But  it  would  be 
no  more  than  a  friendly  act  to  keep  him 
from  sleeping  through  dinner.” 

Alan  didn’t  think  it  was  a  friendly  act  at 
^  first,  but  when  Hershfield  had  rolled 
up  the  shade,  and  Alan  had  turned  over 
two  or  three  times  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  he 
finally  recognized  me  and  seized  my  hand. 
“Well,  Alec  Dcupree!  Whatever  brings 
'  you  to  this  temple  of  mania?” 

“Don’t  kid  him,”  said  Hershfield.  “He’s 
one  of  the  speakers.  On  Monday  he’s  go¬ 
ing  to  tell  us  about — wait  a  minute — about 
‘Colleges  and  the  Mentally  Unfit,  or,  WTiy 
We  Accept  Tuition  Fees  from  Boneheads.’ 
Oh,  he’s  got  an  alibi.  I  don’t  think  much 
of  it,  but  since  you’re  a  writer  and  not  a 
newspaper  man,  maybe  he  can  put  it  over 
on  you.  I’m  going  down-stairs  to  get  the 
dope  on  the  opening  session.  See  you  both 
at  diimer.” 

“Well!”  said  .Man.  “Tell  me  all  about 
everything.  Still  at  Columbia?  Written 
anything?” 

I  told  him  about  my  book. 

“You  professors  are  deplorably  lacking 
in  class  consciousness,”  he  said.  “The 
only  way  one  of  you  can  get  ahead  Ls  by 
pushing  another  one  back  down,  proving 
he  never  knew  anything  and  never  will. 
Why  don’t  you  hang  together  like  the  doc¬ 
tors,  and  pretend  none  of  you  ever  makes  a 
mistake?  But  I  suppose  you  know  best. 
What  else?  Married?  Engaged?” 

“Not  yet,”  I  said,  wondering  how  long 
I’d  be  able  to  say  it.  “And  you?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  had  a  devil  of  a  time,”  he 
growled.  “There  was  a  girl  out  West — 
I  never  knew  anybody  like  her —  It 
was  infernally  bad  luck — the  most  promis¬ 
ing  job  I  ever  had — the  most  wonderful 
girl  I  ever  knew — ^where  are  they  now? 
Where  are  they  now?” 

“Well?  Where  are  they?  Or  rather, 
what  were  they?” 

“They  were  in  Chicago — irony  of  Fate — 
Chicago.  It  all  began  when  some  Middle- 
Western  plutocrats  decided  to  put  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard  in  its  place  by  getting  out  a 
brilliant,  flippant  review,  that  would  com¬ 
bine  the  fashion,  wit,  music,  literature  and 
art  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Something 
urban  and  cosmopolitan  they  wanted,  so 


of  course  they  had  to  hire  a  New  Yorker  to 
run  it.  And  I  got  the  job.” 

“You  were  bom  in  V’irginia,”  I  reminded 
him. 

“What  of  that?  Even  New  Yorkers 
have  to  be  bom  somewhere.  Well,  I  came 
into  this  thing  after  they’d  got  out  three  or 
feur  numbers  at  a  terrific  loss.  It  was  a 
big  chance;  but  the  trouble  was  that  each 
of  the  men  who  were  backing  it  had  his  own 
ideas  about  how  to  run  it.  I  wrangled 
with  them  while  we  got  out  one  more 
number  that  combined  all  their  ideas. 
That  issue  died  in  its  ranks;  it  never  left 
the  news-stands;  and  I  was  just  getting 
ready  to  get  out  from  under  when  the 
angels  of  the  enterprbe  beat  me  to  it. 

“Well,  that  left  me  free  to  work  out  my 
own  ideas  if  I  could  get  anybody  to  pay  the 
printer.  There  was  one  man  in  the  crowd 
who  looked  as  if  he  might  be  good  for  one 
more  contribution.  I  knew  him  tolerably 
well  by  this  time — him  and  his  wife — so  we 
persuaded  him — his  wife  and  I — to  lend  me 
ten  thousand  on  my  personal  note,  unse¬ 
cured.  Alec,  I  didn’t  dream  I  could  ever 
pull  ten  thousand  out  of  anybody.  I  was 
on  the  heights.” 

“Well?” 

“.■\nd  then,”  said  .■Man  despondently,  “I 
fell  in  love  with  his  wife.” 

“And  had  to  pay  him  back.” 

“Oh,  no;  the  money  was  all  spent. 
Damn  it,  why  couldn’t  I  have  met  her  be¬ 
fore  she  married?  She  was  a  golden,  ca¬ 
pricious  creature,  a  million  times  too  good 
for  him.  I  could  have  made  her  happy.  I 
could —  T  suppose  I  shouldn’t  tell  you  all 
this,  but  I’ve  got  to  tell  somebody.  I’ve 
kept  it  bottled  up  too  long.  It  hurts. 
Ever  fall  in  love  with  a  married  woman? 
But  of  course  you  wouldn’t;  you’re  not 
that  way.  WeU,  I  tried  not  to  tell  her. 
but  I  couldn’t  help  it;  and  then  I  found 
that  she  cared,  too.” 

By  this  time  he  had  worked  himself  up 
into  a  Greenwich-Village  rage,  and 
stamped  up  and  down  the  room,  pulling 
his  hair.  It  wasn’t  long  enough  to  be  con¬ 
veniently  pullable,  but  that  was  his  way. 

“Well — I  couldn’t  stay  there,  making 
love  to  her  in  her  husband’s  house;  she’d 
have  been  mad  enough  to  run  away  with 
me  before  long.  But  he  could  give  her 
everything  and  I  could  give  her  nothing — 
nothing  but  myself.  A  poor  gift,  that.  A 
poor  gift.”  He  dropped  into  a  graceful 
Byronic  pose  beside  the  window,  and  held 
it  long  enough  for  me  to  realize  what  an 
extraordinarily  munificent  gift  he  thought 
he  was.  All  the  same,  he  was  really 
moved,  more  deeply  than  I  had  ever  seen 
him. 

“So  for  her  sake  I  went  away.  We 
passed  out  of  each  other’s  lives.  It’s 
hellish  hard.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  it 
wouldn’t  have  been  better  to  do  the  heroic 
thing — to  face  it,  take  the  consequences, 
and  build  our  lives  over  again.  But  it’s 
always  the  woman  who  pays;  and  she’d 
had  an  easy,  sheltered  life;  they’d  never 
trained  her  to  be  heroic.  I  could  have 
stood  anything;  but  for  her —  She  was 
too  fine  to  do  anything — smudgy;  anything 
that  would  get  into  the  papers.  And 
yet - ” 

“And  the  magazine?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  yes — the  magazine.  Well,  by 
the  time  I’d  used  up  his  ten  thousand,  I  saw 
that  my  ideas  wouldn’t  pay  any  more  than 
the  others,  so  I  closed  up  the  office  and 


came  back  to  New  York.  And  there  you 
are.” 

“You’re  a  fool,”  I  said.  “If  I  cared  for 

a  girl  like  that - ” 

“You’d  think  of  her  first,”  said  Alan. 
“You  wouldn’t — soil  her.” 

He  was  right,  of  course.  It  had  been  the 
Kentucky  blood  that  inspired  me  with  the 
idea  that  he  and  his  golden,  capricious 
creature  might  have  taken  their  fate  into 

their  hands.  No  Deupree  would  ever  have 

done  it.  Besides,  we  had  a  different  kind  of 
fate. 

“I  suppose  you  hate  the  sight  of  other 
women  now?”  I  suggested. 

“I  can’t  endure  them.  They’re  dust 
and  ashes.” 

“There’s  a  girl  here  I’d  like  to  have  you 
meet,”  I  told  him.  And  then,  rather 
ashamed  of  such  a  bourgeois  chronicle  after 
his  own  narrative  of  love  and  parting,  I  ex¬ 
plained  my  difficulties  about  .Agnes  and 
the  college. 

“I  can’t  be  with  her  all  the  time,”  I  fin¬ 
ished.  “But  she’s  really  an  excellent  per¬ 
son,  and  I  don’t  want  any  of  these  high¬ 
binders  to  carry  her  off.  If  your  father 
had  ever  sat  up  nights  nursing  a  small  col¬ 
lege,  you’d  understand.  I  need  help;  but 

I  suppose  you  couldn’t - ” 

“I’m  trying  to  dull  the  pain,”  he  said, 
somewhat  more  cheerfully.  “.After  all, 
one  must  go  on  living.  And  after  the— 
well,  the  tragedy  I’ve  been  living  through, 

I  think  a  little  comedy  will  be  a  relief.  Is 
she  here  now?” 

“She  ought  to  be,”  I  said.  “We’ll  find 
out.” 

But  the  desk  had  heard  nothing  from 
Mrs.  Clevenger,  for  whom  Rooms  223-4-5 
were  being  reserved.  I  got  into  a  t^ 
phone-booth  and  called  the  Ritz. 

“Hello!”  came  a  feeble  voice  some  fifteen 
minutes  later.  “Yes,  this  is  Mrs.  Clev¬ 
enger.  .  .  .  What?  .  .  .  Oh!  Dodor 
Deupree!  .  .  .  Oh,  you’re  there  already.” 

“Why  aren’t  you  here?”  I  asked 
“Waiting  for  your  friends?” 

“They  went  up  this  afternoon,”  she  ex¬ 
plained,  “but  I  had  a — a  rather  awful 
headache.  I  think  it  was  the  smoke  and 
the — the  atmosphere  in'  the  restaurant 
So  I  stayed  here.” 

The  thirty  miles  of  wire  between  us  gave 
me  confidence,  and  the  looks  of  the  con¬ 
ference  gave  me  a  rash  inspiration. 

“I  miss  you  very  much,”  I  said.  “And 
if  you’re  ill,  I’m  coming  down  to  look  after 
you.  I  can’t  let  you  stay  in  New  York  all 
alone.” 

“Oh,  please  don’t  put  yourself  out  I 
feel  a  great  deal  better.  I’m  su  I  can 
come  up  to-morrow.” 

“If  you’re  not  here  by  noon,  I  as¬ 
serted,  “I’m  going  to  come  down  and  see 
you.  No,  you  needn’t  try  to  stop  me. 
I’U  come.” 

“It  Ls  like  you  to  be  so  thoughtful,  but 
I  feel  sure  that  I  shaU  be  well  to-morrow.” 

And  she  must  have  been  having  a  rather 
lonesome  time  of  it,  for  despite  fr^uent 
mention  of  racking  pain  she  talked  six  dol¬ 
lars  and  ninety  cents’  worth. 

CHAPTER  EIGHT 

Complications 

OUR  conference  on  the  Segregatioo  of 
the  Socially  Inefficient  open^  with  a 
hurrah  that  night.  There  was  a  general 
sentiment  of  forward-looking  exhilarati^ 
and  I  gathered  by  conversation  with 
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„rious  delegates  that  there  was  every 
,^n  to  expect  that  the  difficulties  which 
lad  so  far  hindered  human  progress  would 
be  removed  by  the  end  of  next  week. 

I  didn’t  know  what  Agnes  would  think 
of  all  this,  but  I  was  afraid  that  even  after 
afl  I’d  done  for  her  she  might  find  the 
jtmo^here  congenial.  I  didn’t.  The 
only  congenial  persons  I  had  found  were 
Hershfield  and  Wyman;  and  Hershlield 
was  busy  on  Saturday  morning,  while 
Wyman  was  still  asleep.  I  began  to  build 
considerable  hojjes  on  the  continuation 
of  Agnes’s  headache.  The  desk  had  noth¬ 
ing  from  her,  and  when  she  failed  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  noon  train,  I  decided  to  go  down 
toNew  York  on  the  12:51.  I  didn’t  have 
to  appear  at  the  conference  till  Monday,’ 
and  perhaps  I  could  persuade  .Agnes  to 
jpfnH  the  week-end  in  town. 

^0  be  sure,  I  didn’t  know  what  I  was 
going  to  say  to  her,  nor  what  she  was  going 
to  say  to  me.  But  we  had  both  had  time 
to  relax;  perhaps  we  could  take  up  our 
relations  a  little  further  back.  .And  even 
the  possibility  of  being  forced  to  action  was 
more  attractive  than  killing  another  day 
here  unaided. 

By  way  of  precaution,  I  woke  W’yman  up 
before  I  left  and  put  him  on  the  most 
solemn  oath  to  look  after  Agnes,  incase 
she  should  pass  me  on  the  way;  to  give  her 
a  good  time  till  I  could  get  back  to  Maple- 
crest,  and  above  all,  to  keep  her  away  fnMn 
Gushmore.  He  seemed  to  be  entering 
more  or  less  mto  the  spirit  of  the  thing, 
particularly  when  I  described  her  looks; 
and  when  his  enthusiam  rose  I  asked  him 
to  come  in  town  Tuesday  to  my  tea.  He 
could  keep  Edith  busy  while  I  talked  to 
Agnes;  or,  if  matters  had  reached  a  dan¬ 
gerous  tension,  he  could  amuse  Agnes  while  I 
listened  to  Edith.  I  was  beginning  to  think 
that  I  was  a  good  deal  of  a  strategist. 

And  after  all,  I  did  miss  her.  At  the 
^  Ritz  they  told  me  she’d  left  with  some 
women  shortly  after  one  o’clock.  The  next 
train  to  Maplecrest  was  at  5:11,  so  I  con¬ 
cluded  she  was  probably  lunching  some¬ 
where.  I’d  meet  her  at  the  train.  Mean¬ 
while,  I  had  four  hours  of  a  rather  un¬ 
usually  good  Jime  afternoon  to  spend 
somehow.  McCabe  would  have  come  back 
from  Philadelphia  by  this  time,  and  I 
could  have  filled  up  the  interval  by  dis¬ 
cussing  my  book  with  him;  but  I  didn’t. 
And  presently  I  found  myself  in  a  telephone 
booth,  calling  Miss  Deming  at  th^  Plaza. 

Hazel  was  at  home,  I  discovered,  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  me.  How  ^ad  I 
didn’t  realize  tUl  I  was  admitted  to  her 
huge  tapestried  living-room  and  found  her 
playing  solitaire. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  confer¬ 
ence?’’  she  demanded.  “Did  it  break  up 
in  a  fight?  Sarah  and  I  had  made  up  our 
minds  to  come  up  on  Monday  and  hear 
you  talk.” 

“You’d  find  it  incredibly  dull,”  I  warned 
her.  “I — I’m  sure  you  wouldn’t  like  it  at 
*11.^  I— I  hate  it.” 

“I’d  like  something  dull  for  a  change,” 
Hazel.  “I  could  use  it.  I  seem  to 
iwi  rq)  all  the  excitement  in  your  city. 
Look  what  they’ve  done  to  me.”  She 
b^ed  me  an  evening  paper  and  then, 
with  rather  surprising  annoyance,  tore  it 
out  of  my  hand. 

“Don’t  read  it — it’s  too  ridiculous. 
1^’ve  got  a  head-line  now — ‘Hazel  Day 
by  Day.’  ” 


“What  have  you  done  now?” 

“Nothing,”  she  sniffed.  “It  just  hap¬ 
pened  that  yesterday  I  went  to  call  on  a 
woman  I’d  known  out  on  the  coast.  She 
was  out  of  town,  but  I  didn’t  have  sense 
enough  to  phone  first;  so  I  toddled  right 
up  to  her  apartment,  found  the  front  door 
jimmied  open,  and  walked  right  in  on  a 
burglar.  Yes,  you’re  going  to  say  I  ought 
to  have  called  a  policeman;  but  there 
wasn’t  time.  I  went  for  him  and  he  went 
for  the  window — lost  his  footing  on  the 
fire-escape,  fell  into  the  court,  and  lay 
there  all  smashed  up  tUl  the  janitor  took 
charge  of  him  and  found  his  pockets  fiUl 
of  jewels.  I  didn’t  do  anything,  and  this 
foolish  paper —  But  I  must  say,  I  don’t 
think  much  of  your  burglars.  Let  a  girl 
scare  him  out!  This  is  a  queer  town!” 

“There  is  more  to  our  town  than  ever 
you  have  seen,”  I  assured  her.  “.And  I’m 
going  to  show  it  to  you  as  soon  as  this  con¬ 
ference  is  over.  .And  you’U  find  the  town 
more  amusing  than  the  conference.” 

“You  can’t  scare  me  away  from  the 
conference,”  said  Hazel.  “I  want  to  hear 
you  speak.  Besides,  it’s  the  first  thing 
that  ^rah  and  I  have  agreed  on  for  quite 
a  whUe,  so  we’ve  got  to  put  it  through. 
How  are  you  getting  on  with  the  old  lady?” 

I  LOOKED  at  her  with  professorial 
severity. 

“What  did  you  mean,”  I  demanded,  “by 
teUing  me  to  take  her  to  ‘Grapefruit, 
Coffee  and  Rolls’?  Do  you  know  that  you 
might  have  lost  my  college  a  women’s 
dormitory,  and  a  memorial  gateway,  and 
a  quarter  oi  a  million  dollars  on  the  en¬ 
dowment  fund?” 

“What  was  the  matter  with  the  show? 
It  ended  with  the  hero  hugging  his  own 
wife,  wd  telling  her  he  was  going  to  make  her 
so  happy  she’d  never  look  at  anybody  else. 
What  could  be  more  moral  than  that?” 

“You  young  imp!”  I  exploded.  “You 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  it.  Before 

it  reached  that  highly  moral  conclusion - ” 

“I  saw  nothing  objectionable,”  said 
Hazel  serenely.  “To  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure.  Didn’t  the  lady  like  it?” 

“Well,”  I  admitted,  “she  seemed  to 
reconcile  herself  to  the  exhibition  of 
depravity.” 

“Good  for  her!”  said  Hazel.  “She’s  a 
real  ^rt.  Sarah  hasn’t  got  over  that 
show  yet.” 

“I  hope  Sarah  is  sick,”  I  ventured.  “That 
is,  I  mean,  that  she  isn’t  sick.” 

“Oh,  no.  She  isn’t  sick.  I  didn’t  tell 
her  you  were  coming,  and  she  lives  six 
rooms  away;  but  she’ll  be  in  before  long.” 

“Then  let’s  go  out  and  take  a  walk,”  I 
suggested,  “before  she  comes  to  life.” 

“Is  it  nice  outside  this  afternoon?  I 
thought  about  going  out,  and  then  I  was 
afraid  it  would  be  too  hot.  Do  you  know, 
I  haven’t  been  swimming  this  year,  and 
I’m  simply  wild  about  it.  But  I  thought 
I’d  wait  till  I  got  a  real  car,  and  then  I 
could  pack  up  a  lot  of  clothes  and  nm  down 
anywhere  for  a  week-end  whenever  I  felt 
like  it.” 

“Let’s  walk  over  to  Broadway  and  look 
at  Sagamores,”  I  suggested.  “Then  we 
could  go  to  tea  somewhere  afterward,  and 
dance.” 

“I’m  so  glad  you’re  not  old  and  white- 
haired!”  she  cried.  “Wait  till  I  tell  Sarah, 
and  get  my  hat.” 

I  didn’t  like  this  idea  of  laying  every¬ 
thing  before  Sarah — Sarah,  who  di^’t  like 


me.  And  presently  Hazel  came  back  with 
such  a  quaintly  doleful  face  that  I  knew 
something  had  gone  wrong. 

“Sarah’s  going  with  us,”  she  announced. 
“She’d  like  to  get  out  in  the  (^n  air,  and 
she  wants  to  see  what  kind  of  car  I’m  going 
to  buy.  That’s  what  she  says.  And  all 
the  time  I  can  hear  her  registering  a  vow 
that  that  child  must  never  be  allowed  to 
stir  out  of  her  sight,  particularly  with  a 
man  who  looks  bold,  and  bad.” 

I  shook  my  head. 

“You  can’t  flatter  me.  Nobody  recom¬ 
mended  by  my  cousin  Edith  could  possibly 
be  very  dangerous.” 

“Well,  you  see,”  said  Hazel,  “Sarah 
thinks  about  as  little  of  Mrs.  Torrey  as 
Mrs.Torrey  thinks  of  her.  Each  of  them 
regards  the  other  as  somebody  that  is  sure 
to  ruin  my  future;  and  so  they  pull  and 
push,  back  and  forth,  and  little  Hazel  and 
her  present  are  all  stepped  on  in  the  shuffle. 

It  is  a  hard  life  for  us  defenseless  girls.” 

WE  WALKED  across  to  Broadway 
with  the  dragon  interposed  between 
me  and  Hazel,  and  doing  most  of  the  talking; 
but  they  both  forgot  about  me  when  we 
reached  the  Sagamore  Building.  External¬ 
ly  it  was  not  unlike  a  butcher’s  ice-box — a 
large,  resplendent,  formidably  ^hygienic 
structure  of  white  tile  and  great  expanses 
of  plate  glass.  As  for  the  interior,  it  was 
Bonner’s  pride  that  drunken  pedestrians 
had  been  known  to  walk  into  his  showroom 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  caf6. 
The  high  walls  were  of  shining  white  marble, 
broken  here  and  there  with  little  niches 
ornamented  by  evergreens  in  white  marble 
pots;  a  marble  stairway,  covered  with  a 
deep  blue  carpet,  led  up  to  Bonner’s  office 
on  the  floor  above;  tubbed  palms  forested 
the  floor,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  was  a 
fountain,  its  jet  of  water  falling  over  the 
back  of  a  white  marble  nymph  into  a  white 
marble  bowl.  The  farther  end  of  the  room 
was  shut  off  by  a  huge  curtain  of  deep  blue 
velvet,  and  there  was  not  an  automobile 
in  sight.  If  there  had  been,  the  visitor 
would  have  felt  that  its  chauffeur  had  care¬ 
lessly  driven  past  the  hotel  garage  and 
into  the  palm  garden  restaurant. 

Bonner  was  in,  and  my  card  presently 
brought  him  down  in  his  own  fat  person. 
He  greeted  us  with  the  gracious  affability 
of  one  who  hopes  to  collect  nine  thousand 
dollars  before  the  afternoon  is  over,  and 
at  a  word  from  him  two  acolytes  receded 
into  the  distance  and  stationed  themselves 
beside  the  blue  curtain.  Another  word, 
and  the  cxirtains  were  drawn  aside;  and 
there  on  a  platform  of  speckless  marble 
stood  the  Sagamore  Midyear  Model  Tour¬ 
ing  Car,  resplendent  in  chaste  magnificence. 

Hazel  heaved  a  big  sigh  of  joy  and 
promptly  forgot  that  I  existed.  For  half 
an  hour  she  and  Bonner  held  a  technical 
conversation  on  tire  mUeage  and  gasoline 
consumption  and  revolutions  per  minute, 
drive  and  ignition  and  wheelbase,  and  a 
dozen  other  matters  that  were  dark  to  me, 
whili  I  sat  on  one  of  the  marble  benches, 
and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  persuade  Mrs. 
Whitlow  that  New  York  was  not  much 
hotter  than  Death  Valley. 

When  Bonner  finally  brought  Hazel  back 
to  us,  it  appeared  that  he  h£^  all  but  made 
a  sale. 

“I  love  it  ”  she  said.  “There’s  only  one 
thing  more — I  want  to  get  in  the  country 
somewhere  and  be  sure  it  can  do  seventy- 
five.  Mr.  Bonner,  when  can  you - ” 
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“I’m  busy  this  afternoon,”  he  said 
glumly.  “One  of  the  boys  might  run  you 
out,  but — well — if  you’d  wait  a  day  or  two, 
Miss  Deming — I’d  take  you  out  myself. 
There’s — er — one  or  two  things  that  they 
might  not  just  know  about  it,  see.” 

“All  right,”  said  Hazel.  “I  see.  We’U 
wait.  But  I’ve  got  to  see  seventy-five, 
remember - ” 

“Young  man,”  said  Mrs.  Whitlow  with 
steadfast  determination,  “do  you  propose 
to  make  that  there  automobile  go  seventy- 
five  miles  an  hour?  Because  if  you  do, 
you’ll  be  the  only  one  in  it.  I  ain’t  a-goin’ 
to  let  this  child  risk  her  life - ” 

“Oh  yes,  you  are,”  said  Hazel  calmly. 
“You  can  come  along  if  you  want  to;  and 
if  you  don’t  Mr.  Bonner  and  I  can  keep 
from  breaking  off  any  lampposts,  I  guess. 
My  fingers  are  simply  itching  for  that 
wheel.” 

“If  you  buy  one  of  these  things,”  I 
asked,  “are  you  going  to  drive  it  your¬ 
self?” 

“Why,  of  course.  Why  not?” 

Well,  there  was  no  reason  why  not, 
except  that  Edith  had  prepared  me  to  find 
Hazel  still  in  the  pony-cart  age.  And  to 
hear  her  talk  calmly  of  flinging  this  mon¬ 
strous  bulk  of  metal  over  the  landscape  at 
seventy-five  miles  an  hour — 

“It  looks  a  little — large,”  I  said  lamely. 
“Of  course  you  can  handle  it,  but  to  take 
care  of  it - ” 

“Any  garage  can  do  that,  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  fun  is  in  driving  it  your¬ 
self.  Don’t  you  think  that’s  the  way  with 
most  things?  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  all 
cluttered  up  with  a  chauffeur  and  a  maid, 
and  somebody  to  answer  the  door  in  my 
apartment,  and  a  lot  of  things  that  go  with 
money;  but  I  like  to  do  things  for  myself. 
I  can’t  see  where  there’s  any  good  in  being 
— well,  rich — if  you  have  to  complicate 
your  life  with  a  lot  of  houses  and  servants 
and  things  that  only  get  in  your  way. 
Don’t  you  think  so?” 

“I’ve  never  had  occasion  to  think  about 
it,”  I  said.  “But  if  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
money  I’d  probably  invent  more  refine¬ 
ments  in  the  art  of  taking  things  easy 
than  the  world  has  seen  since  the  fall  of 
Rome.” 

Hazel  smiled  indulgently. 

“Oh,  no,  you  wouldn’t.  You  don’t  even 
think  so.  You  just  like  to  hear  yourself 
Ulk.” 

Which  to  a  gentleman  who  was  going  to 
be  a  full  professor  next  year,  from  a  girl 
who  had  been  a  freshman  last  year,  was  a 
really  amazing  piece  of  impertinence. 

However,  I  eventually  got  her  away 
from  the  seven-passenger  palm  garden 
and  on  the  way  to  a  cafe  down  the  street.  I 
had  to  ask  Bonner,  of  course;  and  when  he 
refused  I  knew  he  was  really  busy.  But 
he  led  me  aside  as  Hazel  and  Mrs.  Whitlow 
passed  out. 

“Say,  Doc,  where  do  you  get  ’em  all? 
This  is  a  princess.” 

“Do  you  like  her  better  than  Mrs. 
Clevenger?” 

“Like  her — oh,  be  kind.  Doc,  be  kind. 
This  girl  is  the  real  article.  The  Fausting 
seems  to  be  rather  good  this  season.” 

Mrs.  Whitlow’s  distrust  of  me  height¬ 
ened  perceptibly  when  we  entered  a  cafe 
decorated  in  dead  black  and  angry  orange, 
where  a  considerable  number  of  indolent 
and  dissolute  persons  were  skipping  about 
a  dancing  floor  between  gulps  of  tea  and 


other  things.  This,  she  seemed  to  think, 
was  one  of  those  gilded  spider-webs  of  the 
great  city  whose  evil  fame  had  spread  even 
to  the  desert;  it  was  lucky  that  she  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  on  hand  when  the  spider  walked 
in  with  Hazel.  And  Sarah  would  have 
scared  the  hardest  spider  that  ever  spun 
a  web.  As  she  sat  there,  grimly  erect  and 
sour  and  condenuiatory,  she  looked  like  a 
ghost  from  the  simpler  age  of  the  pioneers, 
come  back  to  reproach  the  degenerate 
Americans  of  modem  days.  Three  or  four 
people  actually  got  up  and  changed  tables 
to  out  of  range  of  her  eyes. 

Hazel  and  I  couldn’t  change  our  table; 
we  had  to  sit  still,  during  the  tea-drinking 
intervals,  and  listen  to  the  dragon  woman’s 
drumfire  of  embittered  conunent  on  the 
degeneracy  of  these  times.  The  only 
escape  was  to  dance;  and  Hazel  danced 
better  than  any  partner  that  I  could 
remember  since  the  ancient  days  of  Lucile. 
Sarah’s  eyes  followed  us  about  like  a 
searchlight  picking  out  a  periscope,  but 
we  liked  it. 

IN  THE  course  of  the  sixth  or  seventh 
waltz  Hazel  observed  that  this  was  the 
life. 

“I  hadn’t  danced  for  two  months,”  she 
said.  “Thank  you  for  waking  me  up. 
You’re  going  to  be  in  town  till  Monday, 
aren’t  you?” 

“Why,  no,”  I  faltered.  “I — I’m  afraid 
I’ll  have  to  go  back  at  5:11.  Too  bad, 
but - ” 

Hazel  turned  over  the  arm  that  rested 
on  my  shoulder  and  looked  at  her  wrist 
watch. 

“You  can’t  go  at  5:11.  It’s  5:15  now.” 
“There’s  another  train  at  eight  some¬ 
thing,”  I  recalled,  but  I  suppose  my  tone 
was  rather  glum.  For  ^e  burst  out 
laughing. 

“You  poor  thing,  do  you  really  hate  it 
as  badly  as  all  that?  Why  don’t  you  stay 
in  town  till  Monday  and  let  me  drive  you 
up  in  the  mnabout?” 

Oh,  the  temptation  of  that  woman!  I 
hated  the  conference;  I  hated  everybody 
there  but  Hershfield,  who  was  busy,  and 
Wyman,  who  was  generally  asleep,  and 
A^es.  If  I  stayed  in  town  I’d  miss  that 
miserable  railroad  trip;  I’d  have  Sunday 
to  do  whatever  amus^  me;  and  Monday 
morning  to  play  around  with  Hazel  before 
we.  started  up  to  Westchester. 

Of  course,  there  was  Agnes.  But  I’d 
be  there  by  noon  on  Monday.  For  thirty- 
six  hours  Wyman  could  certainly  keep  her 
clear  of  entangling  alliances.  I  wanted 
to  see  her,  of  course;  but  after  all,  the  best 
thing  you  could  do  with  Agnes  was  to  look 
at  her.  Agnes  as  the  alternative  to  the 
conference  had  brought  me  down  to  New 
York.  But  Agnes  and  the  conference  as  the 
alternative  to  New  York  in  June!  I  saw 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  I  had  been  right 
yesterday  when  I  thought  that  a  little 
well-timed  separation  would  be  good  for 
Agnes  and  myself. 

The  Deupree  conscience  whispered*  to 
me  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
casuistry  in  this  reasoning,  but  1  threw  the 
Deupree  conscience  down  the  cellar  stairs 
and  locked  the  door. 

“I  might  skip  Sunday,”  I  said. 

“Of  course  you  might  skip  Sunday,” 
Hazel  agreed.  “Then  we  could  drive 
around  over  Westchester  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  cool  of  Monday  mormng,  and 
go  to  the  conference  when  it  begins  to  get 
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hot.  Sarah  could  ride  on  the  back  seat 
and  you  could  talk  to  me.” 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it;  she  was  a 
good  deal  more  entertaining  than  Agn^ 

“Then  I’ll  call  for  you  at  the  Plaa 
Monday  morning,”  I  suggested.  “Say  at 
eleven  o’clock.” 

“Oh,  but  we’d  miss  all  the  freshness  of 
the  morning  with  such  a  late  start,”  she 
exclaimed.  “You  live  near  the  university 
don’t  you?  That’s  right  on  the  way.  ni 
drive  past  and  pick  you  up  and  save  titw 
Give  me  your  address,  and  I’ll  honk  the 
horn  for  you  at  eight.” 

I  had  thought  I  was  long  past  the  time 
of  life  when  I’d  get  up  at  eight  o’clock  for 
any  woman.  But  there  was  a  ruthlM 
determination  about  this  girl. 

“Well  enough,”  I  capitulated.  “And 
to-morrow  I’ll  put  in  a  hard  day’s  work  on 
my  book.” 

She  stared  at  me  a  moment,  and  then 
laughed. 

“You  have  to  buy  off  your  conscience, 
don’t  you?  I’d  been  thinking  we  mi^t 
slip  away  from  Sarah  and  drive  down  to 
Long  Beach  for  a  swim.  But  perhaps  we’d 
better  not.  The  way  she  feels  about  you, 
she’d  think  you’d  kidnaped  me  ;  and  ^’d 
call  up  the  police  and  have  us  arrested. 
Then  I’d  have  to  fire  her,  and  that  wouldn’t 
do.  She’s  really  a  dear  old  creature,  and 
she  does  me  a  lot  of  good.  Besides,  I  don’t 
want  to  get  into  the  papers  again;  it  was 
fun  for  a  while,  but  they  make  me  tired. 
I  could  enjoy  total  privacy  for  about  a 
week.” 

A  MOMENT  later,  as  we  were  applaud¬ 
ing  the  orchestra  which  knew  it  would 
have  to  give  an  encore,  but  felt  that  it  would 
be  unprofessional  to  do  so  until  the  dancen 
had  made  a  certain  amount  of  commotioa 
about  it,  she  dropped  a  bomb  on  me  from 
the  skies. 

“By  the  way,  I’m  coming  to  your  tea 
on  Tuesday.” 

“You  are?”  I  cried  in  panic. 

“Well!  Not  if  you  feel  that  way  about 
it.” 

“But  my  dear  girl,  I  don’t  feel  that  way 

about  it,”  I  assured  her.  “Only - ” 

“Only  you  wonder  who  invited  me,”  she 
suggested.  “Mrs.  Torrey.  She  called  me 
up  from  Southampton  this  morning  and 
said  she’d  promised  you  to  be  there;  that 
you  needed  another  woman  to  fill  out,  or 
something  like  that,  and  she  was  going 
to  be  too  busy;  so  would  Sarah  and  I  take 
her  place.” 

Hazel  alone  would  be  inconvenient;  but 

Hazel  and  Sarah - 

“Have  you  told  Sarah  yet?”  I  ask^ 
“It  seems  to  me  that  Sarah  is  a  trifle 
ubiquitous,  not  to  say  multitudinous. 
There  will  be  other  women  there.  Can’t 
you  leave  her  at  home?” 

“I’m  afraid  not,”  she  sighed.  “Not 
without  a  fuss.  But  I  haven’t  said  any¬ 
thing  to  her  about  it,  and  don’t  you  say 
anything  to  her.  Maybe  I  can  get  rid  of 
her  somehow.” 

Which  was  highly  satisfactory;  for  I 
thought  that  for  one  who,  after  all,  was  o^ 
a  hired  employee,  Sarah  was  taking  a  good 
deal  on  herself.  And  the  end  was  not  yet 
As  we  were  leaving  the  cafe,  she  drew  me 
aside  and  snarled  grimly: 

“I  got  my  eye  on  you,  young  man.  I 
hope  I  ain’t  averse  to  young  folks  havin 
their  innocent  pleasure,  but  no  foolishnew 
You  hear  me.  You  w’as  holdin’  the  child 
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oitirely  too  light  in  that  there  last  dance. 

If  I  see  anything  more  like  that  I’m  goin’ 
to  walk  right  out  on  the  floor  of  one  of  these 
(fens  of  vice  and  take  her  away  from  you. 
You  hear  me.  I’m  on  to  you.” 

VlTiat  could  I  say?  I  couldn’t  tell  her 
that  I  usually  danced  in  skirmish  formation, 
aid  that  if  anybody  had  been  snuggling, 
it  was  Hazel. 

CHAPTER  NINE 

It  Starts  to  Rain 

1  dined  with  the  two  of  them  at  the 
Plaza,  and  went  home  convinced  that 
de^ite  Sarah  I  had  done  about  as  well  as 
ppcsihlp  with  my  day.  But  I  felt  a  little 
uneasy  about  .Agnes,  so  as  soon  as  I  got’ 
ini  telephoned  to  W)rman  at  Maplecrest. 
She  had  arrived,  I  learned,  before  dinner — 
“Did  she  ask  for  me?”  I  inquired. 

“Oh,  yes.  She  asked  for  you,  and  I 
uJd  her  you’d  gone  down  to  town  to 
amuse  her.  I  dated  up  your  departure 
about  four  hours  so  that  the  story  would 
hang  together;  and  she  feels  very  grateful 
to  you  for  your  thoughtfulness.” 

“But  Gushmere?  Has  she  seen  him?” 
“Trust  me,  my  boy.  She’s  said  how-do- 
you-do,  and  no  more.  She  had  dinner 
with  me  and  a  blameless  professor  from 
Radclifle,  who  wouldn’t  know  what  to  do 
with  money  if  somebody  gave  it  to  her. 
You  and  your  college  are  safe.” 

I  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 

“I  haven’t  put  too  much  of  a  burden  on 
you?” 

“My  dear  boy,  don’t  speak  of  a  burden. 
Thk  marvelous  Norse  goddess  a  burden? 
WTty,  I  could  think  of  nothing  more  pleas¬ 
urable  than  to  sit  and  look  at  her  by  the 
hour.  You’ve  done  me  a  favor.” 

“I  thought  perhaps  all  women  would 
remind  you  of - ” 

“No,”  he  said  heroically,  “I  strive  to 
control  my  emotioas.  One  must,  you 
know;  life  goes  on.  I  can  endure  associa¬ 
tion  with  other  women  much  better  than  I 
had  expected.” 

The  moment  seemed  favorable. 

“Then  will  you  take  care  of  her  till 
Monday  morning?”  I  asked.  “I’m  tied 
up  in  town.  Tell  her  that — tell  her  that  I 
mrt  the  head  of  my  department  in  the 
university,  and  that  he  wanted  to  spend 
to-morrow  helping  me  plan  my  book. 
Yes.  Tell  her  that.” 

“All  right,”  he  laughed.  “I’ll  tell  her 
that.  And  it’s  a  g<^  thing  that  I’m 
going  to  tell  her  and  not  you.” 

“It  happens  to  be  true,”  I  said.  “I  am 
going  to  work  on  my  book.” 

“Doubtless  it  is  true,”  said  Alan,  “but 
it  doesn’t  sound  true.  However,  it  will 
sound  true  when  I  tell  it.” 

“.^d  you’ll  take  good  care  of  her?”  I 
perMted.  “See  that  she  doesn’t  get  bored, 
or  isn’t  driven  to  Gushmore  for  amuse¬ 
ment?” 

“Leave  her  to  me,  Alec.  Leave  her  to  me.” 
It  occurred  to  me  after  I  had  rung  off 
that  it  was  conceivably  unwise  to  leave  her 
to  him.  Of  course  his  heart  was  still 
™ttered  by  his  recent  misfortune;  but 
Aim’s  heart  had  been  shattered  by  other 
OMortuncs  and  had  mended  rapidly 
®ough.  He  was  evidently  tremendoasly 
struck  with  her;  he  might  be  a  rival  more 
““gerous  than  Gushmore. . . .  But  he 
*®t*ldn’t  be  dangerous  to  our  college;  and 


just  now  I  wasn’t  sure  that  a  rival  for 
.Agnes’s  favor  might  not  be  good  for  me. 
If  the  fires  of  jealousy  were  blown  to  flame, 
I ’d  find  out  if  I  really  cared  anything  for  her . 

'  So  I  turned  back  to  my  table,  stacked 
high  with  books,  and  professional  maga¬ 
zines,  and  began  to  think  about  the  great 
volume  I  was  going  to  write.  It  was  a 
relief,  that  volume.  I  needed  it.  I  had 
had  too  much  of  feminine  companionship 
in  the  last  few  days;  I’d  feel  a  good  deal 
better  if  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours  I 
thought  about  nothing  but  the  architec¬ 
ture  and  social  life  of  ancient  Rome.  But 
I  had  hardly  more  than  settled  down  with 
a  notebook  and  my  reading-lamp  when  the 
doorbell  rang.  I  wondered  whether  or  not 
I  ought  to  answer  it;  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  it  would  be  nmg  continuously 
until  somebody  did  answer  it,  and  the  noise 
of  a  doorbell  can  make  a  three-room  apart¬ 
ment  uninhabitable  in  an  amazingly  short 
time.  So  I  opened  the  door  and  foimd  a 
mail-carrier  with  a  special-delivery  letter. 

My  heart  thumped  as  I  recognized  the 
queer  cubist  handwriting.  It  was  from 
Lucile  and  the  first  letter  she’d  written 
me  since  her  marriage. 

I  sat  down  in  my  Morris  chair,  lit  a 
cigaret,  and  opened  it. 

Alec  Deak:  Chicago,  Friday. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  begin  this,  for  I 
haven’t  seen  you  in  three  years — or  is  it  four? — 
and  you  may  have  changed  and  become  terribly 
different.  jSut  I  don’t  believe  you  have;  it 
isn’t  like  you.  And  if  you’re  stiU  the  Alec  of 
the  old  days  at  Wyndham  you’ll  meet  my  train 
at  the  Grand  Central  at  nine-forty-five  Sunday 
morning. 

Alec,  I  am  leaving  my  husband.  What 
this  means — all  the  terrible  storms  of  emotion 
that  it  means — I  can’t  tell  you  till  I  see  you;  I 
can’t  write  it.  Indeed,  I  can  hardly  realize  it 
myself  as  yet.  But  I  see  at  last  what  a  terrible 
mistake  I  made  when  I  married  Frank.  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  means  well,  but  he’s — well,  he’s  just 
Frank,  that’s  all.  He  can’t  feel  the  things  I 
feel,  or  even  understand  that  I  feel  them.  For 
seven  years  I  have  endured  a  life  that  outraged 
my  finer  sensibilities  every  day;  now  I  can  en¬ 
dure  no  more. 

There  is  a  letter,  Alec,  that  I  treasure  as  one 
of  the  few  really  golden  possessions  of  my  life. 
It’s  the  one  you  wrote  to  me  when  I  told  you  I 
was  going  to  marry  Frank.  Do  you  remember 
that  letter,  Alec?  I  cried  a  good  deal  over  it. 
You  said  that  if  ever  I  needed  a  friend  I  had 
only  to  call  on  you  and  you’d  come  to  me  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth. 

You  meant  that  then;  I  wonder  if  you’d 
mean  it  now.  But  you  would,  you  dear  boy; 
yott’d  keep  faith  to  the  end.  And  I’ve  learned 
by  this  time,  Alec,  how  pitifully  few  are  the 
men  who  will  do  that. 

Don’t  be  frightened;  I’m  not  asking  you  to 
come  to  me;  I’m  coming  to  you,  to  you  and 
New  York,  to  build  my  life  over  again  on  new 
foundations.  And  I’m  not  going  to  ask  any¬ 
thing  of  you  in  the  name  of  those  wonderful 
days  at  Wyndham.  I  do  need  you  desperately, 
but  not  in  an  emotional  way.  Emotion  has 
made  a  wreck  of  my  life.  I  want  you  to  stand 
by  and  help  me  when  I  start  again  in  the  big, 
cold  world.  I’ll  need  somebody  to  cheer  me 
up  when  I  get  blue  and  begin  to  lose  my  nerve; 
and  you’re  the  best  friend  any  woman  ever  had. 
There  isn’t  another  man  in  the  world  I  could 
ask  to  do  this;  but  I  know  you  and  I  need  you. 
Will  you  help  me,  Alec?  But,  you  dear,  I 
know  you  will.  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  on 
Sunday.  With  love 

Luaix. 

Well  ....  I  received  this  information 
with  somewhat  mixed  emotions.  There 
was  a  good  deal  that  might  be  said  about 


it.  Of  course  I  was  glad  she’d  left  Frank 
Pemberton.  He  was  a  hard,  businesslike 
person  with  a  hard  gray  eye  and  a  primly 
cropped  brown  mustache;  you  thought  of 
him  as  wearing  a  brown  suit  and  a  derby 
hat,  and  biting  the  end  off  a  long  cigar 
while  he  ran  a  ticker-tape  throu^  one 
hand,  and  looking  at  you  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  that  said,  “I  don’t  know  who  you 
are,  but  you  don’t  look  like  much  to  me.” 
I  imagined  that  seven  years  with  him 
would  have  outraged  anybody’s  finer  sen¬ 
sibilities:  particularly  those  of  an  Aprilly, 
tears- ond-sunshine  person  like  Lucile. 

But  she  was  leaving  him  at  a  highly 
inconvenient  time.  By  a  piece  of  luck  I’d 
be  able  to  meet  her  train — suppose  the 
letter  had  come  while  I  was  at  Maplecrestl 
— but  during  her  first  week  in  New  York, 
the  critical  week,  when  she’d  be  getting 
settled,  and  I  suppose,  hunting  a  job,  I 
couldn’t  give  her  much  attention. 

But  of  course  I  could!  This  was 
Lucile.  I  owed  her  all  that  I  could  do  for 
her,  for  the  sake  of  those  old  days  in 
college.  After  all,  she  was  the  only  girl 
I’d  ever  really  cared  for,  and  the  only 
girl  who’d  ever  really  cared  for  me;  and 
I’d  been  thinking  of  her  just  now  as  if  she 
were  another  Agnes  or  another  Hazel. 
And  how  many  times  I’d  thought  of  her 
in  the  last  week!  Often  enough,  certainly, 
to  justify  me  in  dropping  even^hing  el^ 
to  help  her  now  that  she  was  so  miraculous¬ 
ly  coming  to  me.  It  bad  seemed  too 
much  ever  to  hope — 

OF  COURSE  I  had  hoped  for  it — even 
expected  it,  before  the  fever  left  my  ro¬ 
mantic  imagination  and  I  returned  to  com¬ 
mon  sense.  For  a  full  year  after  she  married 
him  I  was  convinced  that  she  was  going  to 
find  him  wanting;  that  she’d  realize  her 
horrible  mistake,  and  tell  him  about  it; 
and  that  maybe  he’d  shoot  himself,  or 
jump  in  Lake  Michigan,  upon  hearing 
the  dread  news,  so  that  eventually  we  two 
could  be  happy  ever  after. 

But  that  was  years  ago.  I  knew  more, 
now.  Lucile,  to  judge  from  her  letter, 
seemed  to  be  heart-whole  and  fancy-free; 
she  wasn’t  coming  back  to  me,  she  was 
merely  going  away  from  him.  Perhaps 
she  would  come  to  take  an  interest  in  me, 
later;  but  in  the  circumstances  I  couldn’t 
rush  the  matter.  She  was  coming  to  me 
for  help;  sentiment  would  have  to  be  kept 
out  of  sight.  It  was  a  point  of  honor. 

And  perhaps  it  was  something  more.  I 
was  tremendously  eager  to  see  her,  of 
course;  Lwas  flattered  by  her  coming  to  me 
when  ^e  was  in  trouble;  but  to  get  out  of 
this  new  situation  anything  like  the  old 
thrills  that  used  to  shake  me  when  I  did 
no  more  than  carry  her  books  to  lectures 
back  at  Wyndham,  I  had  to  think  back  to 
those  old  days,  and  think  hard.  After 
all,  it  was  seven  years. 

But  something  like  the  old  thrill  came 
back  of  its  own  accord  the  next  morning, 
when  I  arrived  at  the  station,  breathless 
and  worried,  five  minutes  after  her  train 
was  due,  and  found  that  it  had  been  de¬ 
layed  by  a  wreck.  It  was  a  freight  wreck; 
Lucile  was  late  but  entirely  safe;  but  I 
had  a  moment  or  so  of  quite  real,  if  rather 
foolish  alarm,  whose  effect  (hdn’t  entirely 
disappear  during  the  next  two  hours.  And 
when  at  last  her  train  was  bulletined  to 
arrive  at  12:20  I  was  really  excited. 
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Name  "Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer” — Insist! 


Say  "Bayer”  when  buying  As¬ 
pirin.  Then  you  are  sure  of  getting 
true  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” — 
genuine  Aspirin  proved  safe  by 
millions  and  prescribed  by  physi¬ 
cians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  "Bayer 
package”  which  contains  proper 
directions.  Handy  tin  boxes  of  12 
tablets  cost  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  larger  "Bayer  packages.” 


Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of 
Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 
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death  intrigue  of  Chinese  officialdom  and 
over  which  hung  suspended  the  silken 
power  of  an  Oriental  throne.  Doane’s 
personal  problem  shrank  into  nothing — a 
flitting  memory  of  a  little  outbreak  of 
egotism — ^as  he  studied  the  old  face  on 
which  the  revealing  hand  of  age  had  in¬ 
scribed  wisdom,  kindliness  and  shrewdness. 

Soft  footfalls  sounded;  then  after  a 
moment,  a  sharper  sound  that  Doane 
assumed,  with  a  slight  quickening  of  the 
imagination,  to  be  the  high  wooden  clogs 
of  a  Manchu  lady,  until  he  realized  that 
no  clogs  could  move  so  lightly;  no,  these 
were  little  Western  shoes. 

A  YOUNG  woman  appeared,  slender 
and  comely,  dressed  in  a  tailored  suit 
that  could  have  come  only  from  New  York, 
and  smiling  with  shy  eagerness.  She  was  of 
good  height  like  the  Manchus  of  the  old 
stock,  the  face  nearly  oval,  quite  un¬ 
painted  and  softly  pretty,  with  a  broad 
forehead  that  curved  prettily  back  under 
the  parted  hair,  arched  eyebrows,  eyes 
more  nearly  .straight  than  slanting,  that 
opened  a  thought  less  widely  than  those 
of  Western  people,  and  with  a  quaint, 
wholly  charming  friendliness  in  her  smile. 

He  felt  her  sense  of  freedom;  and  knew 
as  she  tried  to  take  his  huge  hand  in  her 
own  small  one  that  she  carried  her  West¬ 
ern  ways,  as  her  own  people  would  phrase 
it,  with  a  proud  heart.  She  was  one  of 
those  aliens  who  would  be  happily  Ameri¬ 
can,  eager  to  show  her  kinship  with  the 
great  land  of  fine  free  traditions. 

And  holding  that  small  hand,  looking 
down  at  her,  Doane  found  his  perhaps 
overstrained  nerves  responding  warmly  to 
her  fine  youth  and  health.  He  reflected 
on  the  amazing  change  in  Chinese  official 
life  that  made  it  even  remotely  possible 
for  the  Viceroy  to  present  his  daughter 
with  a  heart  as  proud  as  hers.  The 
change  had  come  about  during  the  term 
of  Doane’s  own  residence.  America,  then, 
was  not  alone  in  changing.  It  was  a  shak¬ 
ing,  puzzled,  and  puzzling  world: 

“This.”  his  Excellency  was  saying,  “is 
my  daughter,  Hui  Fei.” 

“I  am  very  pleas’  to  meet  you,”  said 
Hui  Fei. 

They  sat  then.  The  girl  became  at 
once,  as  in  .\merica,  the  center  of  the  talk. 
Though  of  the  heedlessness  not  uncom¬ 
monly  found  among  .American  girls  she 
had  none.  She  was  prettily,  sensitively, 
deferential  to  her  father:  somewhere  back 
of  the  bright  surface  brain  from  which 
came  the  quick  eager  talk  and  the  friendh' 
smile,  deep  in  her  nature,  lay  the  sense 
of  reverence  for  those  riper  in  years  and 
in  authority  that  was  the  deepest  strain 
in  her  race.  Yet  in  her  talk  she  dwelt  on 
things  almost  utterly  American — the  bright¬ 
ness  of  New  York,  the  Yale-Harvard  foot¬ 
ball  game — a  motoring  tour  through  the 
VV’hite  Mountains,  happy  summers  at  the 
seashore. 

Doane  watched  her,  speaking  only  at 
intervals,  wondering  if  there  might  not  be 
some  deeper  understanding  of  her  present 
situation.  He  could  not  surely  make  out. 
She  had  humor,  and  when  asked  if  it  did 
not  seem  strange  to  step  abruptly  back 
into  the  old  life,  she  spoke  laughingly  of 
her  many  little  mistakes  in  etiquette. 


Her  English  he  found  charming.  She 
was  continually  slipping  back  into  it  fn® 
the  Mandarin  tongue  she  tried  to  use 
and  as  continually,  with  great  gayety 
reaching  back  into  Chinese  for  the  equiva’ 
lent  phrase.  She  had  so  nearly  conquered 
the  usual  difficulty  with  the  I’s  and  r’s  as 
to  confuse  them  only  when  she  spoke 
hurriedly.  At  these  times,  too,  she  would 
leave  off  final  consonants.  The  long  e 
became  then  the  short  i.  Doane  even 
smiled,  with  an  inner  sense  of  pleasure 
at  her  pretty  emphasis  when  she  once 
converted  “people”  into  “pipple.”  She 
was,  unmistakably,  a  young  woman  of 
charm  and  personality.  Despite  the  quaint¬ 
ness  of  her  speech,  she  w’as  accustomed  to 
thinking  in  the  new  tongue.  Her  com¬ 
mand  of  it  was  excellent;  better  than 
would  commonly  be  found  in  America. 
All  of  w’hich,  of  course,  intensified  the 
problem. 

His  Excellency  sat  back,  smoked  com¬ 
fortably,  and  looked  on  her  with  frankly 
indulgent  pride. 

A  servant  came  with  a  message,  bowing 
lowr.  The  Viceroy  excused  himself  for  a 
moment,  leaving  his  daughter  and  Doane 
together. 

Doane  asked  himself,  during  the  pause 
that  followed  his  departure,  w'hat  the  ob¬ 
servant  attendants  beyond  the  screen 
would  be  thinking.  The  situation,  from 
any  familiar  Chinese  point  of  view,  was 
unthinkable.  Yet  here  he  sat;  and  there, 
her  brows  drawn  together  (he  saw  now) 
in  sober  thought,  sat  delightful  Miss  Hui 
Fei. 

She  said,  in  a  low  voice,  while  looking 
out  at  the  river: 

“Mr.  Doane,  no  matter  what  you  may 
think — I  mus’  see  you.  This  evening. 
You  mus’  tell  me  where.  It  mus’  not  be 
known  to  any  one.  There  are  spies  here.” 

Doane  glanced  up;  then,  too,  looked 
away.  There  could  be  no  question  now 
of  the  girl’s  deeper  feeling.  She  was  d^ 
termini.  Her  tone  was  honest  and 
forthright,  writh  the  unthinking  courage  of 
youth.  It  would  be  her  father,  of  course. 

But  his  mind  had  gone  blank.  He  knew 
not  what  to  think  or  say. 

“Please!”  she  murmured.  “There  is  no 
one  else.  You  mus’  help  us.  Tell  me— 
Father  will  be  coming  back.” 

And  then  Griggsby  Doane  heard  his 
own  voice  saying  quietly: 

“The  boat  deck  is  the  only  place.  You 
will  find  a  sort  of  ladder  near  the  stem. 
If  you  can — 

“I  will  go  up  there.” 

“It  will  be  only  just  after  midnight  that 
I  could  arrange  to  be  there.” 

HIS  Excellency  returned  then.  And 
Doane  took  his  leave.  He  had  been 
but  a  few  minutes  in  his  own  cabin  when  W 
lictors  of  his  Excellency’s  suite  appear^ 
each  with  a  lacquered  tray,  on  one  of  wh^ 
was  a  small  chest  of  tea,  wrapped  in  red 
paper  lettered  in  gold  and  bearing  the  sraj 
stamp  of  the  private  estate  of  T’ang  Chi 
T’ung;  on  the  other  an  object  of  more  than 
a  foot  in  height  carefully  wound  about 
with  cotton  cloth. 

Doane  dismissed  the  lictors  with  a  Mexi¬ 
can  dollar  each  and  unwrapped  the  lar^ 
object,  which  the  servant  had  pladM  with 
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With  acknowledgments  to  K.  C.  B. 


HE  GREW  more  popular. 

•  •  • 

AND  HENRY  knew  why. 

•  •  • 

FOR  HE’S  nobody’s  dummy. 

AND  NOWADAYS  he  not  only. 

«  «  « 

CARRIES  THE  cigarettes. 


HENRY  WAS  “near. 


IN  OTHER  words,  tight. 


HE  CARRIED  two  packs. 


ONE  FOR  friend  Henry. 


THAT  SATISFY. 


FULL  OF  “SatIsfys. 


BUT  FORCES  ’em  on  people. 

•  •  • 

GIVES  AWAY  packs  of  ’em. 

•  •  • 

AND,  SHUCKS. 


AND  THE  other  containing. 


JUST  ONE  cigarette. 


AND  THAT  lone  cigarette. 


WAS  ALWAYS  offered. 


HENRY  COULD  run  for  Mayor. 


AND  GET  away  with  it  now. 


TO  SMOKELESS  friends. 


WHO  WERE  all  polite. 


AND  SOMEHOW  Henry. 


WAS  NOT  popular. 


TlUL  ONE  day  by  mistake. 

•  *  * 

HE  PULLED  the  full  pack. 


Give  your  friends  the  real 
thing— introduce  them  to 
Chesterfields!  Odds  are  they’ll 
find  just  what  you’ve  found  in 
this  wonderful  Turkish-Domes¬ 
tic  blend  — a  smoke  that  by 
comparison  seems  way  out  of 
its  price  class— and  is.  "They 
Satisfy!” 


AND  EVERYONE  fell  on  it. 


WITH  LOUD  cries  of  glee. 


HIS  STRONG  constitution. 


CARRIED  HENRY  through. 


Hugh  Pendexter 
W.  G.  Tuttle 

F.  St  Mars 
Farnham  Bishop 
Frederick  S.  Macy 
Patrick  Casey 
Samuel  Alexander  Whiti 
Robert  J.  Horton 

G.  A.  WeUs  I* 


Discover 


iflF^ourself  what’s  in 
MnVFNTIlRF  for  you! 
iHlhw  *‘Iz”  Putnam’s 

Sighting  during  the 
Indian  War 

nW'rorking  stories 
besides — in  the  one 
October  18th  number, 
now  on  the  news-stands. 
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care  on  his  berth.  It  proved  to  be  a  Doane  seated  himself  on  the  narrow  ; 
^  disk  of  carven  jade,  in  color  a  perfect  couch  and  studied  the  quietly  eager  young 
aicimen  of  the  pure  greenish-white  tint  man. 

so  highly  prized  by  Chinese  collec-  “You  speak  English  with  remarkable  , 
tors.  The  diameter  was  hardly  less  than  ease,”  he  said.  ; 

:  inches,  and  the  actual  width  of  the  “Oh,  yes.  I  studied  at  Chicago  Uni- ' 
done  from  the  circular  inner  opening  to  versity.  .\nd  at  Tokio  University  I  took  ; 
die  outer  rim  about  four  inches.  It  stood  post-graduate  work.” 

00  edge  set  in  a  pedestal  of  blackwood,  “.\nd  you  are  frank.” 

the  carving  of  which  was  of  unusual  deli-  “I  can  trust  you.  You  arc  known  to  us,  | 

Mr.  Doane.  \Vu  Ting  Fang  trusts  you —  1 
The  oedestal  was,  naturally,  modem, but  and  Sun  Yat  Sen,  our  leader,  he  knows  and  ' 


Tte  pedestal  was,  naturally,  modem, but  and  Sun  Yat  Sen,  our  leader,  he  knows  and 
Doane.  with  a  mounting  pulse,  studied  trusts  you.” 

die  deigns  cut  into  the  stone  itself .  That  “I  did  know  Sun  Yat  Sen,  when  he' 


had  been  done  not  later  than  the  was  a  medical  student. 

Han  dvnasty,  certainly  w’ithin  two  hun-  “He  knows  you  well.  He  has  mentioned  i 
died  years  of  the  birth  of  Chirst.  your  name  to  us.  That  is  why  I  am  speak¬ 

ing  to  vou.  .\merica  is  with  us.  We  can 
CHAPTER  FOUR  trust  .\mericans.”  ^ 

Doane  s  mmd  was  ranging  swiftly  about . 
Intrigue  the  situation.  I 

T  “You  are  rnnnihg  a  risk,”  he  said.  j 

^  Sun  Shi-pi  shmgged  his  shoulders.  “I  I 

E  Yen  Hsin  would  arrive  at  Kiu  shall  hardly  survive  the  revolution.  That  j 
Kiang  in  mid-aftemoon.  Half  an  Ls  not  expected  among  the  ‘Dare-to-dies!’  ”  i 
earlier  Doane,  on  the  lower  deck,  “If  his  Excellency’s  soldiers  find  you  j 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
Intrigue 
I 

r[E  Yen  Hsin  would  arrive  at  Kiu 
Kiang  in  mid-aftemoon.  Half  an 
hour  earlier  Doane,  on  the  lower  deck. 


came  upon  a  group  of  his  Excellency’s  here  they  wiU  kill  you  now.” 
soldiers— brown,  deep-chested  men,  pic-  “The  officers  would,  of  course.  Many  ] 
turesque  in  their  loose  blue  trousers  Ixrimd  of  the  soldiers  are  with  us.  Anyway,  it  i 
in  above  the  ankles,  and  their  blue  turbans  doesn’t  matter.”  j 

and  gray  cartridge-belts — conversing  ex-  “What  is  your  errand?” 
citedlv  in  whirrs  behind  the  stack  of  “I  will  tell  you.  The  revolution,  as  you 
mffixK  near  the  stem.  At  sight  of  him  doubtless  know,  is  fully  planned.” 
the  gathering  broke  up  and  slipped  away.  “I’ve  assumed  so.  There  has  been  much 
.\  moment  later,  passing  forward  along  talk.  And  then,  of  course,  the  outbreak  in 
the  corridor  beside  the  engine-room,  he  Sze-chuan.” 

heard  his  name —  -  “That  was  premature.  It  was  the  plan 

“Mr.  Doane,  if  you  please!”  this  in  En- .  to  strike  in  the  spring.  This  fighting  in 
(jish.  Sze-chuan  has  caused  much  confusion. 

He  turned.  Just  within  the  doorway  of  Stm  Yat  Sen  is  in  America.  He  is  going  to 
one  of  the  low-priced  cabins  stood  a  ped-  England,  and  can  hardly  reach  China 
let  he  had  observed  about  the  lower  decks;  within  two  months.  He  will  bring  money 
a  thin  Chinese  with  an  overbred  head  that  enough  for  all  our  needs.  He  is  the  organ- 
was  shaped,  beneath  the  cap,  like  a  skull  izer,  the  directing  genius  of  the  new  repub- 
without  flesh  upon  if,  the  eyes  concealed  lie.  But  the  Sze-chuan  outbreak  has  set ' 
behind  smoked  glasses.  all  the  young  hotheads  afire.” 

“May  I  have  a  word  with  you,  Mr.  “I  am  told  that  the  throne  has  sent  j 
Doane?”  Tuan  Fang  out  there  to  put  down  the  dis-  | 

The  mate  considered;  then,  stooping,  turbance.  But  we  have  had  no  news  I 
entered  the  tiny  cabin.  The  p^er  clos^  lately.” 

the  door;  quietly  shot  the  bolt;  then  re-  “That  is  because  the  wires  are  cut.  I 


.\  moment  later,  passing  forward  along 
the  corridor  beside  the  engine-room,  he 
heard  his  name — 

“Mr.  Doane,  if  you  please!”  this  in  En- . 
jjish. 


without  flesh  upon  it;  the  eyes  concealed 
behind  smoked  glasses. 

“May  I  have  a  word  with  you,  Mr. 
Doane?” 

The  mate  considered;  then,  stooping, 
entered  the  tiny  cabin.  The  p^er  clos^ 
the  door;  quietly  shot  the  bolt;  then  re¬ 


posing  a  full  head  of  stubbly  black  hair,  pay  five  thousand  taels,  cash,  to  the , 
trimmed,  as  is  said,  pompadour.  The  bearer  of  his  head,  and  ask  no  questions,  i 
glasses  came  off  next,  discovering  wide.  We  must  exterminate  the  Manchus.  It  j 
alert  eyes.  And  now,  without  the  cap,  the  has  finally  come  down  to  that.  It  is  the  i 
bead,  despite  the  hair  and  the  seriously  in-  only  way  out.  But  we  must  pull  together.  I 


tellirtual  face,  looked,  balanced  on  its  thin  Did  you  know  that  the  Wu  Chang  repub- 1 
neck,  more  than  ever  like  a  sku^.  licans  plan  to  strike  at  once?” 

“You  will  not  know  me,  Mr.  Doane.  I  “No.”  > 

am  Sun -Shi-pi  of  Shanghai.  I  was  at-  “I  have  been  sent  there  to  beg  them  to 
t^ed,  as  interpreter,  to  the  Yamen  of  wait.  That  is  our  gravest  danger  now.  If 
the  Tao^.  I  left  his  service  some  months  we  pull  together,  we  shall  win.  If  our  emo- 

a|o  to  join  the  Republican  revolutionary  tions  run  away  with  our  judgment - ” 

party.  I  was  arrested  shortly  after  that  at  “The  throne  will  defeat  vour  forces  ‘ 


“Find  the  Man!” 

“We’ll  pay  him  $5,000  a  year.  Go  over 
our  list  of  employees— piek  out  those  who 
not  only  have  been  doing  their  work 
well,  but  have  been  studying  in  spare 
time  getting  ready  for  advancement. 
That’s  the  kind  of  man  we  want  for  this 
job  and  for  all  of  this  firm’s  responsible 
positions.” 

Employers  everywhere  are  combing 
their  ranks  for  men  with  ambition,  for 
men  who  really  want  to  get  ahead  in  the 
world  and  are  willing  to  prove  it  by 
training  themselves  in  spare  time  to  do 
some  one  thing  well. 

Prove  that  you  are  that  kind  of  a  man !  The  In¬ 
ternational  Correapondence  Schools  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  help  you  prepare  for  advancement  in 
the  work  of  your  choice,  whatever  it  may  be.  More 
than  two  million  men  and  women  in  the  last  29 

Jears  have  taken  the  I.  C.  S.  route  to  more  money. 

lore  than  110.000  others  are  Kettins  ready  risht 
now.  Hundreds  are  startinir  every  month.  Isn’t 
it  abont  time  for  you  to  find  out  what  the  L  C.  S. 
can  do  for  you? 

Here  is  all  we  ask:  Without  cost,  without  ob¬ 
ligating  yourself  in  any  way.  simply  mark  and 
mail  this  coupon. 

—  vaan  out  mbm 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  2669,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

explain,  wtthont  obUgatlDg  me.  how  I  can  quality  lor  thn 
poelMoo.  or  In  the  snblM.  he/ore  which  I  mark  X. 


moved  his  cap  and  the  cue  with  it,  ex-  Tuan  Fang  will  never  come  back.  We  will 


■LXOTKioaL  laeinia 
Bketrto  I^htlac  wS  krt. 
XlecITic  WIriMt 
T«l«cr9pli  Eafla««r 
T«l«pbotM  Work 
■BOnARIOAL  IMIRtm 

■— I  UrftftaMM 
■mUm  tb*#  rrMUM 
Toolmokor 
Gm  CasifM  Opontlog 
aVIL  ENGINEER 
•oTTBytoc  ut4  bMPbit 
Vim  rOEBRA3l«rBJI«*R 
mTIONAET  BNEIIIERR 
Marioo  Eaglaoor 
,  Sblp  Droftaauin 
ARCHITECT 
,  OMCroBAar  mm4  EoIMm’ 

,  ArtblUBtarBl 
,  Coocroto  B«lld«r 
,  EtmcMrol  Eaglnoor 

\  pirannatannainae 

I  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
.  TbxUIb  Ortn— rBT 
"  nilERItT 
jN«Tlgstk>o 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimmm 
Show  Cord  Wrttor 
Sign  Pointor 
Rollruod  TrolnoMn 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

■C8IMB88  HANAetMira 
Prtroto  Socrotory 
BOOEKEEPER 
Stooo groofcrr  ond  Typirt 
Cort.  Fob.  Acconnionc 
TRAFnC  MANAGER 
Railway  Acconotanc 
Conmarcial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Taacbar 

Cfoa  iBbaal  Bablaatg 
MatbaoMtlca 
aVIL  SERVICE 
RaUwoy  Mall  Clark 
AUTORORILB  OPBRATIM 
Aala  Eaoairbig  iQBoaalik 
AtiElCn.TCEB  lyrTBatb 
3  raeltrr  keMac  laKaima 


Troaent 

Oecupalio- 

Street 


^y.  I  was  arrested  shortly  after  that  at  “The  throne  will  defeat  your  forces  ‘ 
Nanking  and  condemned  to  death,  but  his  piecemeal.” 

Excellency,  the  viceroy - ” 

„T’ang?”  “"P  X ACTLY’.  My  one  fear  k  that  I  may 

•  Yes.  He  is  on  this  boat.  He  released  not  reach  Wu  Chang  in  time.  But” — 

on  condition  that  I  go  to  Japan.  I  with  a  careless  gesture— “that  is  as  it  may 
kept  my  word — to  that  extent;  I  went  to  be.  I  will  tell  you  now  wlw  I  spoke  to  you. 
J^n— but  I  could  not  keep  my  word  in  We  need  you.  Our  organfiption  is  incom- 
My  life  is  consecrated  to  the  cause  plete  a.s  yet,  naturally.  Oite  matter  of  the 
M  the  Chinese  republic.  Nothing  else  greatest  importance  is  that  our  spirit  be 
®*tters.  I  returned  to  Shanghai,  and  was  understood  from  the  first  by  foreign  coun- 
™*de  commander  there  of  the  ‘Dare-to-  tries.  There  is  an  enormous  task — diplo- 
Yon  did  not  know  of  such  an  or-  matic  publicity,  you  might  call  it — which 


-  - vv  MW  Maav«N-awi.vrvrva  aavxaaa  aaav. 

^e  commander  there  of  the  ‘Dare-to-  tries.  There  is  an  enormous  task — diplo- 
Yon  did  not  know  of  such  an  or-  matic  publicity,  you  might  call  it — which 
8*ixat»n?  You  will,  then,  before  the  you,  Mr.  Doane,  are  peculiarly  fitted  to 
IS  gone.  We  shall  be  heard  from,  undertake.  You  know  both  China  and  the 
owe  are  other  such  companies — at  Can-  West.  You  are  a  philosopher  of  mature 
w.  at  Wuchang,  at  Nanking— at  every  judgment.  You  would  work  in  association 

with  Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fang  at  our  Shanghai 


No  Rats  By  Sunday 

On  Thursday  scatter  small  bits  of  “Rough 
On  Rate”  mixed  with  chopped  meat  about 
the  place;  on  Friday  mix  dampened  oatmeal 
and  "Rough  On  Rate”;  ^turday  chopped 
ham  with  “Rough  On  Rats”  will  get  all 
that  are  left.  Sunday  comes  but  rats  and 
mice  are  gone.  Change  of  bait  fools  the 
pests.  Get  “Rough  On  Rate”  at  drug  and 
general  stores.  Write  for  booklet  — "Kndi'ig 
Rau  and  Mice,"  sent  free  to  you. 

E.&  WELLS 
Chemist 
J«rs«y  City.  N.  J. 


ROUGH 

Rats 
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offices.  There  will  be  money.  Will  v«. 
consider  this?” 

“It  is  a  wholly  new  thought,”  Doant 
replied  slowly.  “I  should  have  to  give  it 
very  serious  consideration.” 

“But  you  are  in  sympathy  with  oor 
aims?” 

“In  a  general  way,  certainly.  Even 
though  I  may  not  share  your  optimism.’’ 

“On  your  return  to  Shanghai  would 
you  be  willing  to  call  at  once  on  Doctor  Wn 
and  discuss  the  matter?” 

“Yes — ^yes,  I  will  do  that.  I  must  leave 
you  now.  We  are  nearly  at  Kiu  Viang  " 

Sun,  glancing  out  the  window,  raised  hs 
hand.  Doane  looked;  two  small  German 
cruisers,  the  Kaiser’s  flag  at  the  gaff,  were 
steaming  by  up-stream. 

“They  know,”  murmured  Sun,  with 
meaning.  “I  wish  to  God  I  could  find  their 
means  of  information.  They  all  know, 
From  the  Japanese  in  particular  nothing 
seems  to  be  hid.  Two  or  three  of  your 
.\therican  warships  are  already  up  there, 
.^nd  the  English,  naturally,  in  force.” 

“They  must  be  on  hand  to  protect  the 
foreign  colony  at  Hankow.  The  Sie- 
chuan  trouble  would  justify  such  a  move." 

But  Sun  shook  his  head.  “They  know” 
he  repeated.  Then  he  clasped  Doase’s 
hand.  “However,  that  is  a  detafl.  It  b 
now  war.  You  will  find  events  marching 
fast — faster,  I  fear,  than  we  Republicans 
wish.  Good-by  now.  You  will  call  on 
Doctor  Wu.” 


Making  Nitroglycerin* 
in  a  Hercules  Plant  ^ 

The  man  who  makes  nitroglycerin  in  j 
a  Hercules  Plant  is  the  personification  v 

of  concentration.  No  railroad  engi-  t 

neer  pays  closer  attention  to  his  sema¬ 
phore  signals  than  does  he  to  the 
thermometer  of  the  nitrating  tank. 
From  the  moment  when  he  begins  to 
feed  glycerin  into  the  acid  in  the  tank 
until  the  operation  is  complete  the 
thermometer  is  his  guide. 

It  is  important  that  the  temperature  of 
the  mixture  in  the  tank  be  kept  uniform. 

If  glycerin  is  added  too  rapidly  the 
temperature  rises,  if  too  slowly  it  falls. 

So  with  eye  on  thermometer  and  hand 
on  valve  controlling  the  glycerin  flow, 
the  Hercules  “N.  G.”  maker  follows 
the  process  minute  by  minute  until  its 
completion. 

To  just  such  watchful  care  as  this  is 
the  uniform  high  quality  of  Hercules 
Explosives  largely  due.  The  men  who 
work  in  the  twelve  Hercules  plants 
realize  the  importance  of  the  great 
tasks  performed  by  Hercules  Explo¬ 
sives.  As  a  result,  wherever  these 
explosives  are  used — in  the  building 
of  railroads  or  highways,  in  the  mining 
of  metals  and  minerals,  to  increase  the 
crops  on  a  farm  or  dig  the  foundation 
for  a  city  hotel  —  their  giant  power 
is  never  found  lacking. 

Hercules  Explosives  are  always  de¬ 
pendable —  uniform  in  quality,  high 
in  power. 

HBJICULES  I*OWDEll  CO. 

Chicaco  St.  Louis  New  York 

Pittsburg.  Kan.  Denver  Hazleton,  Pa. 

San  Francisco  Salt  Lake  City  Joplin 
Cliattanooga  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Wilmington,  DeL 

*Nitrogtyctriu  is  tsusdt  by  combining,  in  exactly  the 
proper  propat^ns,  glycerin  with  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  adds.  The  combination  takes  place  in 
a  tank  equipped  with  brine  coils  (for  cooling psirposes ) 
and  agitators  which  insure  thorough  agitation. 


'HE  steamer  moved  slowly  in  toward 
Doane,  from  the 


A  the  landing-hulk, 
boat-deck,  by  the  after  bell-pull,  looked 
across  at  the  parli-like  foreign  bund  with  its 
embankmentof  masonry  and  its  trees.  86 
hind  lay,  compactly,  the  wailed  dty. 
Everything  looked  as  it  had  always  looked 
— the  airious  crowd  along  the  railing,  the 
water-carriers  passing  down  and  up  the 
steps,  the  eager,  shouting  swarm  of  street 
beggars.  Below,  the  coolies  swung  out 
from  the  hulk,  ready  to  make  their  usual 
break-neck  leap  over  green  water  to  the 
approaching  steamer.  Now  they  were 
jumping.  The  passengers  were  leaning 
out  from  the  promenade-deck  to  watdi 
and  applaud. 

Doane’s  thoughts,  as  he  went  mechani¬ 
cally  through  his  familiar  duties,  wandered 
off  inland,  past  the  battlements  and  tow¬ 
ers  of  thewmcient  city  to  the  thousands  of 
other  cities  and  viliages  and  fannsteadj 
beyond;  and  he  asked  himself  if  the 
scores  of  millions  of  lethargic  mmds  in  all 
those  centers  of  population  could  really  be 
awakened  from  their  sleep  of  six  hundred 
years  and  stirred  into  action. 

mean  any- 


Could  a  republic  |X)ssibly  -  . 

thing  real  to  those  minds?  The  habit  of 
mere  endurance,  of  bare  existence,  was  so 
deep-seated,  the  struggle  to  live  so  intena. 
the  opportunity  so  slight.  Sun  Shi-pii  and 
his  kind  were  a  semi-Westem  product 
They  were,  when  all  was  said  and  done, 
an  exotic  breed.  They  were  the  arde^ 
adventurous  young;  and  they  were  tw 
few.  There  had  always  been  a  throne  m 
China,  always  extortionate  mandarins,  al¬ 
ways  a  popular  acceptance  of  conditions. 

The  lines  were  out  now.  .\nd  sudden^ 
a  blue-clad  soldier  climbed  over  the  rail 
below,  balanced  along  the  stem  hawser, 
leapied  to  the  hulk,  and  was  about  to  disap- 
piear  among  the  coolies  there  when  a 
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cracked  and  he  fell.  He  seemed  to 
jjl  if  anything,  slightly  before  the  shot. 
Another  soldier,  following  close,  was  caught 
by  a  second  shot  as  he  was  balancing  on 
the  hawser,  and  spun  headlong  into  the 
water  where  the  propeller  still  churned. 

A  few  moments  later,  when  he  pas.sed 
the  white  passengers,  it  became 
dear  to  Doane  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  casual  tragedy  astern.  They  were  all 
piessing  ashore  for  a  walk  in  the  quaint 
native  dty,  eager  to  buy  the  worked  silver 
that  is  tiilitionally  sold  there.  The  slim 
girl  in  the  middy  blouse  had  apparently 
aptured  young  Rocky  Kane;  they  strolled 
off  across  the  bund  together.  But  Dawley 
Kane  remained  aboard  stretched  out  com¬ 
fortably  in  a  deck-chair,  listening  thought¬ 
fully  to  the  stocky  little  Japanese,  one 
Kato,  who  was  by  now  generally  known  to 
be  his  alter  ego  in  the  one  matter  of  buying 
objects  of  Oriental  art. 

None  of  these  passengers  knew  or  cared 
about  China.  Excepting  this  Kato.  Him 
Doane  was  continually  encoimtering  below 
deds,  chatting  smilingly  in  Chinese  with 
the  good-natured  soldiers.  His  work  along 
the  river,  doubtless,  ranged  over  a  wider 
field  than  his  present  employer  would  ever 
leam.  It  would  be  interesting,  now,  to 
know  what  he  was  saying,  talking  so  rap¬ 
idly  and  always,  of  course,  smiling.  The 
rest  of  this  upper-deck  white  man’s  exis¬ 
tence  Doane  dismissed  from  his  mind  as  he 
went  about  his  work.  It  was  all  too  fa¬ 
miliar.  Though  later  he  thought  of  Rocky 
Kane.  The  boy,  w’ild  though  he  might  be, 
had  attractive  qualities.  It  was  not  pleas¬ 
ant  to  see  that  thin  girl  get  her  hands  on 
him.  Just  one  more  evil  influence. 

He  thought,  at  this  juncture,  of 
the  —  the  word  came  —  appalling 
duuige  in  himself.  That  he,  once  a  fervid 
missionary,  could  stand  back  like  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  European,  and  let  the  wandering 
and  vicious  and  broken  human  creatures 
about  him  go  their  various  ways,  as  might 
be,  was-disturbing,  was  even  saddening. 
Something,  apparently,  had  died  in  him. 
Sun  had  c^ed  him  a  philosopher.  TheOri- 
tttal,  of  course,  even  the  blazing  revolution¬ 
ist,  admired  this  passive  quality,  this  fatal- 
Btic  ac^tance  of  the  fact.  He  sighed.  To 
be  ajMosopher  was,  then,  to  be  emotion¬ 
ally  de^.  The  church  had  been  taken  out 
of  his  Kfe,  leaving — ^nothing.  A  mate  on  a 
river  steamer  in  China.  Life  had  gone  quite 
topsy-turvy.  Even  the  amazing  courtesy 
of  his  Excellency — it  was  that,  when  you 
orasidered — ^and  this  profound  compli¬ 
ment  from  the  revolutionary  junta  seemed 
but  mcidents.  Too  many  promises  had 
amled  at  Doane,  these  years  of  his  spiritual 


Opportunity  Beckons 
from  the  Mid-West 


ST.  LOUIS,  one  of  the  largest  hardware  markets  in  the 
United  States,  needs  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
small  hardware,  fine  tools,  machine  tools  and  tool  ma¬ 
chinery.  Most  of  these  products  to  supply  the  great  St. 
Louis  trade  territory  must  now  be  bought  in  the  East. 
The  sale  of  hardware  and  kindred  lines  in  St.  Louis  last 
year  was  approximately  $102,000,000.  Much  of  the  raw 
material  is  shipped  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  East,  and  the  finished  product  again  shipped 
back  to  St.  Louis. 


There  is  no  good  reason  for  this  take-it-there-and-bring- 
it-back  haul.  A  Mid-West  factory  in  St.  Louis  would  have 
an  immense  local  outlet  and  could  economically  distribute 
in  all  directions  to  the  markets  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
South,  Southwest,  Middle  West  and  Far  West.  These 
hardware  lines  are  a  part  of  the  following  sixteen  industries 
St.  Louis  is  seeking: 


Shoe  laces  and  findings 
Cotton  spinning  and  textile  mills 
Steel  and  copper  wire 
Machine  tools  and  tool  machinery 
Automobile  accessories  and  parts 
Tanneries  and  leather  products 
Malleable  iron  castings 
Screw  machine  products 


Dye  stuffs 
Drop  forge  plants 
Farm  implements 
Rubber  products 
Locomotive  work 
Blast  furnaces 
Cork  products 
Small  hardware 


A  ready  market  is  assured.  Splendid  opportunities 
in  this  field  await  enterprising  men  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  ample  capital.  You  will  be  interested  in 
the  booklet,  “St.  Louis  as  a  Manufacturing  Center.” 
It  goes  into  detail.  A  letter  will  bring  it.  Address 


New  Industries  Bureau 

St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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noon,  but  with  an  artillety  battk  just 
across  the  river,  and  an  imperial  army 
moving  down  from  the  north  over  the  rail¬ 
way,  they  stand  a  lot  of  show,  they  do.” 

“I  wonder  if  they’ll  send  us  on.” 

‘‘What  difference  will  it  make?”  The 
captain’s  voice  was  rising.  “You  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  they’ll  be  fighting  at 
Nanking  before  we  could  get  back  there. 
Here  too,  for  that  matter.  I  tell  you  the 
whole  river’ll  be  ablaze  by  to-morrow. 
This  bloody  old  river!  And  us  on  a  Man^ 
chu-owned  boat!  A  lot  o’  chance  we 
stand.” 

Ill 


Puffed 

Wheal 


More  Bubble  Grains 

Millions  of  dishes  coming 

Direct  from  the  harvest  fields  we  get  the  choicest  wheat  that 
grows.  Then  we  seal  the  grains  in  guns,  apply  a  fearful  heat  and 
explode  them.  They  come  out  as  bubble  grains,  flimsy  and  flaky 
— puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.  Yet  the  grains  remain  shaped 
as  they  grew. 

Every  night  of  the  coming  year  millions  of  children  will  enjoy 
this  Puffed  Wheat  in  their  bowls  of  milk. 

Three  grains  now  exploded 

Three  grains  are  now  puffed  by  Prof.  Anderson’s  process,  and 
each  has  its  own  delights.  _ 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  whole  WIiAal 

grains.  Corn  Puffs  are  corn  hearts  puffed.  ruilca  TTncal 

All  are  thin  and  airy — all  have  exquisite  Puffed  Rice 
flavor.  And  every  food  cell  is  blasted  for  easy,  p  D  ££ 
complete  digestion.  Corn  ■  UiIS 

Serve  all  of  them  in  all  the  ways  you  can,  AUo Puffed  Rice 
for  no  other  form  of  grain  food  can  compare  Penceke Flour 
with  these. 

For  nutty,  fluffy  pancakes 

Now  we  make  a  pancake  flour  mixed 
'  with  ground  Puffed  Rice  It  makes  nut- 

like,  fluffy  pancakes  —  the  finest  ever 
tasted.  The  flour  is  self-raising,  so  the 

^  .  batter  is  made  in  a  moment.  Try  this 

new  dainty.  Ask  for  Puffed  Rice  Pan- 
cake  Flour. 
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The  sightseers  strolled  across  the  shady 
bund,  {)assed  a  stone  residence  or  two 
and  a  warehouse,  and  made  their  way 
through  the  vaulted  gateway  in  the  massivt 
city  wall.  Little  Miss  Andrews  was  escorted 
by  young  Mr.  Braker.  Miss  Means  walked 
with  one  of  the  customs  men.  Two  or 
three  others  of  the  men  wandered  oo 
ahead.  Rocky  Kane  and  the  thin  girl  m 
the  middy  blouse  brought  up  in  the  rear. 

As  they  entered  the  crowded  city  within 
the  wall,  a  babel  of  sound  assailed  their 
ears — the  beating  of  drums  and  gongs, 
clanging  cymbals,  a  musket  shot  or  two, 
firecrackers;  and  underlying  these,  rising 
even  above  them,  never  slackening,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  roar  of  voices.  The  teachen 
paused  in  alarm,  but  the  customs  man 
smilingly  assured  them  that  in  a  busy 
Chinese  city  the  noise  w’as  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  ‘ 

Nearly  every  shop  along  the  narrow  way 
was  open  to  the  street,  and  at  each  open¬ 
ing  men  swarmed — bargaining,  chaffer¬ 
ing,  quarreling.  The  oidy  women  to  be 
seen  were  those  in  black  trousers  on  a 
wheelbarrow  that  pushed  briskly  througk 
the  crowds,  the  barrow-man  shouting 
musically  as  he  shuffled  along.  Beggars 
wailed  from  the  niches  between  the  bmld- 
ings.  Dogs  snarled  and  barke<l — hundreds 
of  dogs,  fighting  over  scraps  of  offal  among 
the  himdreds  of  nearly  naked  children. 

A  mandarin  came  through  in  a  chair  of 
green  lacquer  and  rich  gold  ornament, 
supercilious,  fat,  carried  by  eight  bearers 
and  followed  by  imposing  officiab  wte 
wore  robes  of  black  and  red  and  hats  with 
red  plumes.  As  the  street  was  a  scant  ten 
feet  in  width  and  the  crowds  must  flatten 
themselves  against  the  walls  to  make  wy, 
the  roar  grew  louder  and  higher  in  pitA 
There  were  shops  with  nothing  but  oik, 
in  huge  jars  of  earthenw’are  or  in  wider 
baskets  lined  with  stout  paper.  There 
were  tea-shops  with  high  pyramids  of  the 
familiar  red-and-gold  parcels,  and  other 
pyramids  of  the  brick  tea  that  is  carried  oo 
camel-back  to  Russia.  There  were  the 
shops  of  the  idol-makers,  and  othas 
where  were  di^layed  the  carv'en  anunab 
and  tiny  houses  and  carts  and  implments 
that  are  burned  in  ancestor  worship,  and 
the  tinsel  shoes.  There  were  shops  wh« 
remarkably  large  coffins  were  piled 
square  heaps,  some  of  glistening  lacquer 
with  the  ideograph  characters  carven  « 
raised  in  new  gold.  There  were  vamish- 
ers,  lacquerers,  tobacconists;  open  eating- 
houses  in  which  could  be  seen  rows  of  pans 
set  into  brickwork.  There  were  displays 
of  bean -cakes,  melon-seeds  and  quamt 
drugs. 

Tw  Manchu  soldiers  sauntered  by  o 
uniforms  of  red  and  faded  blue;  fans  st^ 
in  their  belts  and  painted  paper  umbra#* 
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folded  in  their  hands.  One  bore  a  hooded 
falcon  on  his  wrist. 

Miss  Andrews  sniffed  the  penetrating 
odor  of  all  China,  that  was  spiced  just  here 
with  smells  of  garlic  cooking  and  frying 
fish  and  pork  and  strong  oils  and — like  the 
perfume  of  a  dainty  lady  in  a  crowded 
Fraich  theatre — an  unexpected  whiff  of 
burning  Incense.  She  looked  up  between 
the  hi^,  close  walls,  on  which  hung,  close 
together,  the  long,  elaborate  signs  of  the 
tradesmen,  black  and  green  and  red  with 
gold;  always  the  gold.  Across  the  narrow 
opening  from  roof  to  roof  extended  a  bam¬ 
boo  framework  over  which  was  drawn 
coarse  yellow  matting  or  blue  cotton  cloths; 
and  through  these  the  sunbeams,  diffused, 
glowed  in  a  warm  twilight,  with  here  and 
there  a  chance  ray  slanting  down  with 
dytVling  brightness  on  a  bright  golden  sign 
character. 

“It’s  all  rather  terrifying,”  murmured 
Miss  Andrews  at  Braker’s  ear,  “but  its 
beautiful — wonderful!  I  never  dreamed  of 
rhina  being  so  human  and  real.” 

“And  to  think,”  said  he  eagerly,  “that  it 
has  always  been  like  this,  and  always  will 
be.  It  was  just  so  in  the  days  of  .Abraham 
and  Isaac.  The  one  people  in  the  world 
that  doesn’t  change.  It’s  their  whole 
philosophy— passive  non-resistance,  peace. 
And  do  you  know,  I’m  beginning  to  won¬ 
der  if  they  aren’t  right  about  it.  For  here 
they  are,  you  know.  Greece  is  dead. 
Rome’s  dead,  and  Assyria,  and  Egypt. 
But  here  the  Chinese  are.  It’s  their 
philosophy  that’s  done  it,  I  suppose.  Al¬ 
most  be  worth  while  to  come  out'  here  and 
five  a  while,  when  our  part  of  the  .world 
gets  too  upset  and  confusing.  Just  for  a 
sense  of  stability — somewhere.” 

These  two  young  persons,  dreaming 
hndfully  of  security  while  the  earth  pre¬ 
pared  to  rock  beneath  their  feet! 

Rocky  KANE  and  the  slim  girl  had 
dro(^)ed  out  of  sight,  lingering  at  this 
shop  and  that .  The  party  later  found  them 
at  a  silversmith’s  counter.  They  had 
bought  a  heap  of  the  silver  dragon-boxes 
and  dgaret  cases;  and  then  devised  a  fresh 
little  idea  in  gambling,  weighing  ten  Chi¬ 
nese  dollars  against  another  ten  in  the  bal¬ 
anced  scales,  the  heavier  lot  winning. 
Young  Kane  had  got  through  his  clothing 
somehow,  there  in  the  street,  to  his  money- 
belt,  for  he  held  it  now  carelessly  rolled  in 
one  hand.  He  wras  flushed,  laughing  softly. 
He  and  the  thin  girl  were  getting  on, 
plainly. 

“Come  along,  you  two,”  remarked  the 
customs  man.  “We  stop  only  two  hours 
here.” 

The  young  couple,  gathering  up  their 
purchases  and  the  heaps  of  silver  dollars, 
slowly  followed. 

“That  was  great!”  exclaimed  Rocky 
Kane.  The  thin  girl,  he  had  decided,  was 
a  good  fellow.  She  was  alw'ays  quiet,  dis¬ 
creet,  attractive.  In  her  curiously  unob- 
tnmve  way  she  seemed  to  know  every¬ 
thing.  The  face  was  cold  in  appearance, 
^et  ^e  was  friendly.  Made  you  feel  that 
onthing  you  might  say  could  disturb  her. 
He  wondered  what  could  be  going  on  be¬ 
hind  those  light,  quiet  eyes,  behind  the 
Ibin  lips.  The  men  had  remarked  on  the 
fatt  that  she  was  traveling  alone.  She 
was  a  provocative  person — the  curiously 
youthful  costume;  the  black  hair  gathered 
at  the  neck  and  tied,  girlishly,  with  a  bow — 
really  an  exciting  person.  The  way  she 
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C  ELECTING  the  dining  room  silverware  is  a  matter  of  good  judgment 
kJ  and  pride.  You  would  not  think  of  saving  “I  want  some  knives, 
forks  and  spoons.”  You  would  either  asic  for  “Sterling”  or  a  well- 
known  brand  in  plated  wai'e,  both  of  which  have  stood  for  generations 
as  the  standard  of  quality. 

So  in  buying  grass  rugs,  whether  for  the  dining  room,  living  room, 
bedroom — no  matter  what  room  or  porch — they  have  their  logical  place 
in  each  through  all  seasons— you  should  ask  for  and  insist  on  getting 
genuine  CREX  rugs. 

Strong  in  sanitary  and  wearing  qualities— rich  but  not  offensive  in 
coloring  and  design — CREX  rugs  are  a  joy  and  comfort  to  the  house¬ 
wife.  No  beating  required.  Dust  sifts  through  to  floor.  Surface 
dirt  quickly  removed  with  broom  or  damp  cloth  and  light  shaking. 

Beware  of  imitations,  some  of  whicn  are  even  made  of  split  or 
crushed  straw.  Buy  CREX  rugs  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  have 
graced  the  floors  in  millions  of  homes — modest  and  pretemous  alike. 

CREX  is  easily  said  and  easily  read.  The  name  woven  in  the  side 
binding  provides  an  ineffaceable  identification  mark. 

Httndiomtkt  iUtuimteJ  catalog  showing  actual  cohn  and 
sloes  of  the  ihfoe  CREX  weaoer-DE  LUXE.  HERRING- 
BONE  and  REGULAR — mealed  free  on  request. 

CREX  CARPET  CO.,  212  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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An  important  part  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Bell  System  is  to  keep 
the  public  informed  concerning  all 
matters  relating  to  the  tdephone. 

We  consider  this  an  essential  part 
of  our  stewardship  in  the  operation 
of  this  public  utility.  It  is  due  not 
only  the  1 30,000  shareholders,  but 
it  is  due  the  whole  citizenship  of. 
the  country. 

We  have  told  you  of  new  inven¬ 
tions  to  improve  service,  of  the  growth 
of  service,  of  problems  Involved  in 
securing  materials,  employing  and 
training  workers,  of  financing  new 
developments,  and  of  rates  necessary 
to  maintain  service. 

You  have  been  taken  into  our 


confidence  as  to  what  we  are  doing, 
how  we  do  it,  why  we  do  it.  You 
have  been  told  of  our  efforts  to  meet 
unusual  conditions;  of  how  we  have 
bent  every  energy  to  provide  service 
in  the  face  of  storms,  floods,  fires. 

It  is  an  enormous  task  today  to 
provide  adequate  service  in  the  face 
of  shortage  of  workers,  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  manufacturing  production  and 
transportation. 

Nevertheless  the  service  of  the 
Bell  System  has  been  improved  and 
extended  this  year.  Over  350,000 
new  stations  have  been  put  into 
operation.  And  the  loyal  workers 
of  the  Bell  System  are  establishing 
new  records  for  efficiency  and  will 
establish  new  records  for  service. 
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American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Perfect  Your  Voice 

Study  In  Your  Own  Home  Under 
One  of  the  Greatest  European 
Masters  of  Voice  Production 

This  is  an  unparalleled  oppor^nity  for  you  to  fully  develop 
ALL  your  vocal  rifts  under  an  acknowledged  master,  IN 
YOUR  OWN  HOME, atamere  fraction  ol  the  usual  cost. 

REAL  VOICE  CULTURE-OUARANTEED 

Pro.  Feuchtinffer,  A.  M..  hat  developed  many  of  the  greatest  and 
most  Iteautiful  voices  in  the  world  today.  He  teaches  the  wonder¬ 
ful  SILENT  Vocal  Control  Method.  There  is  nothing  like  it— 
results  are  astounding.  No  matter  what  the  present  condition  of 
your  voice.  Pro.  Feuchtinfer  will  undertake  to  RESTORE  or 
DEVELOP  H.  You  can  increase  the  beauty  of  your  overtones, 
extend  your  range  and  magnify  your  volume  right  in  your  own 
home  by  a  simple  method  easily  learned.  100%  improvement  it 
absolutely  guaranteed.  Write  at  once  for  special  offer  now  l>eiBg 
made  to  Everybodys’  readers,  and  DeLuxe  book  fully  describing 
Pro.  Feuchtinger’s  system,  sent  prepafd  and  free. 

P*rf*ct  Vole*  InstHut*  Studio  1037 
1922  Sunnysido  Avonuo  Chicaco.  III. 
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MADE  AT  SHIRLEY  MASSACHUSETTS 
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had  taken  that  little  scene  out  on  deck  with 
the  prgeous  Chinese  pri  -Rocky  kno, 
nothing  of  the  distinctions  between  the 
.Asiatic  peoples — who  spoke  English  qmtj 
as  a  matter  of  course.  I'hough  she  took 
everything  that  way.  This  little  gambling, 
for  instance.  She  loved  it — was  qui<i  at  it 

“I’m  wondering  about  you,”  he  said  as 
they  wandered  along.  “Wondering—^ 
know — why  you’re  traveling  this  way 
Have  you  got  folks  up  river?” 

“Oh,  no,”  she  replied — never  in  his  life 
had  he  known  such  self-control;  there 
wasn’t  even  color  in  her  voice,  just  that 
quiet  easy  way,  that  sense  of  giving  out 
no  vitality  whatever — “Oh,  no.  I  have 
business  at  Hankow  and  Peking.” 

That  was  all  she  said.  The  subject 
was  closed.  .And  yet,  she  hadn’t  minded 
his  asking.  She  was  still  friendly;  he  felt 
that.  His  feeling  rose.  He  giggled  softly. 

“Lord!”  he  said,  “if  only  the  pater  wasn’t 
along!” 

“Dors  he  hold  you  down?” 

“Does  he?  Brought  me  out  here  to  dis¬ 
cipline  me.  Trying  to  make  me  go  back 
to  college — make  a  grind  of  me.  I  was  just 
thinking — here’s  a  nice  girl  to  play  with, 
and  plenty  of  fun  around,  and  not  a  thing 
to  drink.  He  gave  me  fits  at  Shanghai 
because  I  took  a  few  drinks.” 

“You  have  the  other  stuff,”  she  said. 

He  turned  nerv'ously;  stared  at  her. 
But  she  remained  as  clamly  unresponsive 
as  ever.  Merely  explained:  “I  smelt  it, 
outside  your  cabin.  You  ought  to  be  care¬ 
ful — shut  your  window  tight  when  you 
smoke  it.” 

He  held  his  breath  a  moment ;  then  real¬ 
ized,  with  an  uprush  of  feeling  wanner 
than  any  he  had  felt  before,  that  he  had  her 
sympathy.  She  would  never  tell,  never  in 
the  world.  The  big  mate  might,  but  she 
wouldn’t. 

She  added  this: 

“I  can  give  you  a  drink.  Wait  until 
things  settle  down  on  the  boat  and  come  to 
my  cabin — number  four.  Just  be  sure 
there’s  no  one  in  the  corridor.  .And  don’t 
knock.  The  door  will  be  ajar.  Stq)  ri^t 
in.  Do  you  like  sake?” 

“Do  I — say,  you’re  great!  You’re  won¬ 
derful.  I  never  knew  a  girl  like  you.” 

She  took  this  little  outbreak  as  she  had 
taken  all  his  others,  without  even  a  smile. 
It  was,  he  felt,  as  if  they  had  always  known 
each  other.  They  understood — perfect^. 

If  he  had  been  told,  then,  that  this  girl 
had  been  during  two  or  three  vivid  yeare 
one  of  the  most  conspicious  underworld 
characters  along  the  Coast — that  Coast 
where  the  underworld  was  still,  at  the  time 
of  our  narrative,  openly  part  of  what  little 
world  there  was — gambler  and  black¬ 
mailer  of  what  w-ould  very  nearly  have  to 
be  called  attainment — he  would  have  found 
belief  impossible,  would  have  defended  her 
with  the  blind  impulsiveness  of  youth. 

IV 

There  was  to  be  a  delay;  the  stean^ 
would  not  proceed  at  the  scheduW 
hour,  perhaps  not  until  night.  Disgruntled 
white  passengers  settled  down,  in  berth  and 
deck-chair,  to  make  the  best  of  it.  There 
was.  it  came  vaguely  to  light,  a  little 
trouble  up  the  river;  an  outbreak  of  sobm 
sort.  But  they  were,  it  was  said,  safe 
enough  here. 

Rocky  Kane,  a  feverish  flush 
temples,  slipped  stealthily  along  the  corridor. 
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numbtr  four  he  paused;  glanced 
Impiously  about;  then,  grinning,  pushed 
flpai  the  door  softly  and  closed  it  behind 
The  strange,  thin  Miss  Carmichael 
^  combing  out  her  black  hair.  With  a 
confused  little  laugh  he  extended  his  arms. 
But  she  shook  her  head. 

“Sit  down  and  be  sensible,”  she  said. 
“Here’s  the  sake.” 

She  produced  a  bottle  and  poured  a  small 
drink  into  a  large  glass.  He  gulped  it 
down. 

“Aren’t  you  drinking  with  me?  he 
asked. 

“I  never  take  anything.” 

“You’re  a  fuimy  girl.  Mow’d  you  come 
to  have  this?” 

“It  was  given  to  me.  You’d  better  slip 
along.  I  can’t  ask  you  to  stay.” 

“But  when  am  I  going  to  see  you,  for  a 
good  visit?” 

“Oh,  there’ll  be  chances  enough.  Here 
we  are.” 

“That’s  so.  Looks  as  if  we’d  stay  here 
a  while,  too.  There’s  a  battle  on,  you 
know,  up  at  Wuchang  and  Hankow.  Big 
row.  We  get  all  the  news  from  Kato. 
He’s  that  Japanese  that  father  has  with 
him.  The  revolutionists  have  captured 
Wuchang,  and  are  getting  ready  to  cross 
over.  The  imperial  army’s  being  rushed 
down  to  defend  Hankow.  Regular  doings. 
Shflls  were  falling  in  the  foreign  conces¬ 
sions  this  morning.  Kato’s  got  all  the  news 
there  is.  It’s  a  question  whether  we’ll  go 
on  at  all.  You  see  the  Manchus  own  this 
boat,  and  the  Republicans  would  certainly 
get  after  us.  There  are  enough  foreign 
warships  up  there  to  protect  us,  of  course. 
How  about  another  drink?” 

“Better  not.  Your  father  will  notice  it.” 

“He  won’t  know  where  I  got  it,”  Rocky 
chuckled.  He  felt  himself  an  adyenttuous 
and  quite  manly  old  devil — here  in  the 
mysterious  girl’s  cabin,  watching  her  as 
she  smoothed  and  tied  her  Bowing  hair, 
and  drinkmg  the  potent  fermentation  from 
Japan. 

“It’s  funny — nothing  seems  to  surprise 
you.  Did  you  know  they  were  fighting  up 
there?” 

“No.” 

‘Wouldn’t  you  be  a  little  frightened  if 
we  were  to  steam  right  into  a  battle?” 

“I  shouldn’t  enjoy  it  particularly.” 

“Aren’t  you  even  interested?  Is  there 
anything  you’re  interested  in?” 

“Certainly — I  have  my  interests.  You 
must  go — really.  No,  be  quiet!  Some  one 
will  hear!  We  can  visit  to-night — out  on 
deck.” 

“But  you’re — I  don’t  imderstand.  Here 
we  are— like  this — and  you  shoo  me  out — 
I  don’t  even  know  your  first  name.” 

“My  name  is  Dixie — but  I  don’t  want 
you  to  call  me  that.” 

‘Why  not?  We’re  friends,  aren’t  we?” 

“Of  course,  but  they’d  hear  you.” 

1*011!” 

‘W’ait — I’ll  look  before  you  go.  It’s  all 
clear  now.” 

'THIEY  visited  long  after  dinner.  He  was 
brimming  with  later  advices  from  the 
^ter  of  trouble  up  the  river.  Mostly  she 
listened,  studying  him  with  a  mind  that 
^  keener  and  quicker  and  shrewder  in 
ils  sordid  wisdom  than  he  would,  perhaps, 
ever  understand. 

Ewrything  that  Kato  had  told  his  father 
W  himself  he  passed  eagerly  on  to  her. 
Be  was  a  man  indeed  now;  making,  an 
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enormous  impression ;  possessor  of  jj. 
formation  of  a  vital  sort — the  viceroy’s 
priceless  collection  of  jewels,  jades,  pon*. 
lains  and  historic  paintings,  which  Katowas 
advising  his  father  to  pick  up  for  a  sour 
while  red  revolution  raged  about  the  old 
Manchu;  the  dramatic  plans  of  the  Repub- 
litans,  their  emblems  and  a  pass-word 
(Kato  knew  everything) —“Shui-lui”— 
“union  is  strength”;  the  small  meeting 
below  decks  ending  in  the  death  of  two  sol¬ 
diers.  He  dramatized  this  last  flowingly 
as  he  related  it. 

The  girl,  lying  still  in  her  chair,  listened 
as  if  but  casually  interested,  while  her  ! 
mind  gathered  and  related  to  one  another 
the  probable  facts  beneath  his  words.  She 
was  considering  his  dominant  quality  of 
ungovemed  hot-blooded  youth.  Of  dis¬ 
cretion  he  clearly  enough  had  none;  which 
fact,  viewed  from  her  standpoint,  was  both 
important  arid  dangerous.  For  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  so  volubly  conveyed  she  had 
immediate  use.  That  was  settled,  how¬ 
ever,  cloudy  the  details.  But  this  further 
question  as  to  the’  advisability  of  holding 
the  boy  personally  to  herself  she  was  sti 
w'eighing.  Two  courses  of  action  lay  before 
her,  each  leading  to  a  possible  rich  prize. 

If  the  two  could  be  combined,  well  and 
good;  she  would  pursue  both.  But  it  was 
.  not  easy  to  sense  out  a  possible  combina- 
'  tion.  The  obvious  first  thought  was  to  go 
:  w'holeheartedlj'  after  the  larger  of  the 
prizes  and  as  wholeheartedly  forget  the 
I  other.  .\s  usual  in  all  such  choices,  how- 
;  ever,  the  lesser  prize  was  the  easier  to  se¬ 
cure.  Perhaps,  even,  by  working— the 
,  word  “working”  was  her  own — with  great 
rapidity  she  might  make — again  her 
word — a  killing  with  this  wild  youth  in 
;  time  to  discard  him  and  pursue  the  still 
I  richer  prize. 

j  Because  he  was.  at  least,  the  bird  in 
i  hand,  she  submitted  passively  when  his 
;  fingers  found  hers  under  the  steamer  rug. 

1  Twilight  was  thickening  into  night  now  on 
'  the  river.  And  they  were  m  a  dim  comer. 

I 

He  W.\S,  she  saw,  at  the  point  of  almost 
utter  disorganization.  He  was  sensi- 
I  tive,  emotional,  quite  spoiled.  It  was  almost 
t  too  easy’  to  do  what  she  might  choose  with 
!  him.  It  would  be  amusing  to  tantalize 
■  him.  if  there  were  time;  watch  him  str^- 
gle  in  the  net  of  his  own  nerv'ously  unripe 
I  emotions;  perhaps  shake  him  down  (we 
are  yet  again  dropping  into  her  phrase¬ 
ology')  without  the  surrender  of  a  quid  pro 
quo.  That  would  please  her  sense  of  cool, 
sharp  power.  But  he  might  in  that  event, 
like  the  boy  down  in  Hongkong,  sh^ 
himself;  which  wouldn’t  do.  No,  nothing 
to  that! 

This  other,  the  larger  matter,  now,  was 
a  problem  indeed;  really  as  yet  only  a  haze 
in  her  sensitive,  strangely  gifted  mmd. 
It  put  to  the  test  at  once  her  imagination, 
her  instinct  for  dangerous  enterprise,  her 
skill  at  organizing  the  sluggish  minds  of 
others.  It  would  mean  dangerous  and  in¬ 
tense  activity. 

She  asked,  in  a  careless  manner,  where 
the  viceroy  kept  his  treasures,  and  fixed 
in  her  mind  the  place  he  named:  Huang 
Chow. 

The  fool  w’as  squeezing  her  fingep  now; 
unquestionably  btiilding  in  his  hectic  brain 
an  extra v^aht  image  of  herself ;  an 
wTapped  in  veils  of  somewhat  tarnished 
but  certainly  boyish  iimocence,  sentuw^ 
talized.  curiously  less  interesting  than  the 
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implicated  wickedness  and  intrigue  of 
actual  human  life  as  it  presented  itself  to  her. 

When  he  tried  to  kiss  her  she  left  him, 
but  lingered  to  listen  to  his  proposal  that 
she  should  follow  him  to  his  o^m  cabin; 
smiled  enigmatically  in  the  dusk  beneath 
the  deck  light;  hummed  lightly,  pleasingly, 
as  she  moved  away;  and  turned  to  see  him 
bolting  for  his  room. 


SHE  strolled  around  the  deck  then.  .Ap¬ 
parently  none  other  was  sitting  out. 
The  teachers  and  the  young  men  were 
spending  the  evening,  she  knew,  with 
Dawley  Kane  at  the  consulate.  Rocky 
had  got  out  of  that.  Tex  Connor  was  m 
his  cabin;  reading,  doubtless,  with  his  one 
good  eye.  For  rough  as  he  might  be,  this 
gambler  and  promoter  of  boxing  and  wTes- 
tling  reveled  secretly  in  love-stories.  He 
read  them  by  the  hundred,  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  paper-covered  romances  and  tales 
and  adventures.  A  pretty  able  man,  Tex 
Connor;  useful  in  certain  sorts  of  under¬ 
takings;  certainly  useful  now;  but  wth 
that  curious  romantic  strain — a  weakness, 
she  felt.  And  a  difficult  man,  strong,  arro¬ 
gant,  leaning  on  crude  power  and  threats 
where  she  leaned  on  delicately  adjusted 
intrigue.  Had  Tex  known  better  how  to 
cover  his  various  trails  he  would  be  in 
New  York  or  London  now,  not  out  here  on 
the  Coast  picking  up  small  change.  .Ap¬ 
proaching  him  would  be  a  bit  of  a  prob¬ 
lem;  for  a  year  or  so  their  ways,  his  and 
hers,  had  lain  far  apart.  It  was  not  known 
here  on  the  boat  that  they  were  so  much  as 
casually  acquainted.  They  bowed  at  the 
dining-table;  nothing  more. 

The  Manila  Kid  was  in  the  social  hall, 
rummaging  through  the  shelf  of  battered 
and  scratched  records  above  the  talking 
machine.  A  quaint  spirit,  the  Kid;  weak, 
oddly  useless,  gloomily  devoted  to  music 
of  the  simple  sort,  quite  without  enter¬ 
prise.  But — by  this  time  the  delicate  steel 
machinery  of  her  mind  W'as  functioning 
clearly.  He  would  serve  now,  if  only  as  a 
means  of  solving  that  first  problem  of  in¬ 
teresting  Tex. 

She  paused  in  the  doorway,  caught  his 
furtive  eye,  and  with  a  slight  beckoning 
movement  of  her  head  moved  back  into 
the  comparative  darkness.  Slowly,  thick- 
headedly  of  course,  he  came  out. 

“Jim,”  she  said.  “I’m  wondering  if  you 
and  Tex  wouldn’t  like  to  pick  up  a  little 
money.” 

“What  do  you  think  we  are?”  he  replied, 
in  a  guarded,  sulky  voice.  “Tex  dropped 
three  thousand  at  that  fight.  There’s  no 
use  talking  to  him.  He’s  rough — that’s 
what  he  is.” 

“Jim” — she  considered  the  man  before 
hCT  deliberately,  his  lank,  spineless  figure, 
his  characterless  hatchet  face — “Jim,  send 
Tex  to  me.” 

“Why  should  I,  Dix?  .Answer  me  that?” 
“Don’t  act  up.  I  knew  all  about  you, 
Jim.  Everything!  I’m  not  talking — but 
I  know.  This  is  a  big  proposition  I’ve 
got  in  mind,  and  you’ll  get  your  share  if 
you  come  in  and  stick  with  me.  How 
about  half  a  million  in  jewels?” 

“I  don’t  know  as  Tex  would  care  to  go 
in  for  anything  like  that.  If  it’s  a  yegg’s 
job - ” 

“I'm  not  a  yegg,”  she  replied  crisply. 
Ask  Tex  to  ^p  around  here.  I  don’t 
want  to  talk  on  that  side  of  the  deck.” 
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tloDi  for  our  wonderful  new  soeident  and  slrknees  policies 
eoeUng  from  S5  to  S20  annually  and  providing  up  to 
S7S00  death  benefit  and  S2S.OO  weekly  Income  for  dis¬ 
ability.  Men  and  women,  any  oecuratlon,  18  to  66 
years  ellidble.  Wallet,  bill-fold,  IdenUfleation  certlfleate 
and  registered  metal  key  tag  go  with  each  policy.  Exclu- 
sire  and  profitable  territory  open  In  every  state.  Sl.OOO,- 
OnO.OO  assets.  In  successful  buslnem  ainee  1886.  Liberal 
commlasion  contracts,  with  same  InteTcst  In  renewals  from 
year  to  year,  to  men  or  women  who  can  get  results.  Etpe- 
rlence  unneces-ary.  North  American  Company,  308 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Oct  Into  Business  tor  Youraelll  Establish  and  operate 
"New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory"  In  your  com¬ 
munity.  We  furnish  everything.  Money-making  op¬ 
portunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women.  Booklet 
free.  Ragsdale  Co.,  Drawer  M,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Mr.  Qallaghcr  Made  8336.00  in  One  Week  selling 
guaranteed  colieetton  cabinets.  Sells  $2.S.  Used  by 
all  business  men-  Write  to-day.  Sayers  Mtg.  Co.,  2877 
SbeOleld  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Start  A  Real  Estate  Business  In  your  own  home.  Make 
83.000  yearly.  No  experience  required.  We  show  you 
bow.  Write  quick  for  booklet  £.  Free.  Frederick  Jen¬ 
kins,  New  Rechelle,  N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted 


Salesmen  Wanted,  resident  or  traveling,  to  sell  Sblnon 
Products  to  retailers.  Jobbers,  or  consumers.  All  trades 
handle.  Low  prices,  attractive  deaLs.  23-year  quality 
reputation.  Big  commissions.  All  or  part  time.  Sbl¬ 
non,  8  Jones  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen — City  or  traveling.  E.tpeneoce  unnecessary. 
Send  for  list  of  lines  and  full  particulars.  Prepare  in 
spore  time  to  earn  the  big  salaries— 82.600  to  810.000  a 
year.  Empioymeot  services  rendered  memhars.  Nat'l 
Salesmen’s  Tr.  A.SBOcUtlon,  Dept.  I43R.  Chicago III. 


Railway  Traffic  Inspectors  earn  from  8110  to  8200  per 
month  and  expenses.  Travel  if  desired.  Unlimited  ad¬ 
vancement.  No  age  limit.  We  train  you.  Positions  fui^ 
nisbed  under  guarantee.  Write  for  Booklet  CM  12.1, 
Stimdard  Business  Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen,  Get  Our  Plan  for  Monogramming  Autos, 
traveling  bags,  sporting  goods,  etc.,  by  a  simple  and  neat 
transfer  method.  Very  large  profits.  Motorists'  Ac¬ 
cessories  Co..  MansHeld,  O. 


Agents — 840-8100  a  week.  Free  samples.  Gold  Sign 
Letters  any  one  can  put  on  store  windows.  Big  demand. 
Liberal  offer  to  general  agents.  Metallic  Letter  Co.. 
431Y,  N.  Clark,  CWcago. 


“I  suppose  you  wouldn’t  like  young 
Kane  to  know  what  you  are — eh?” 

“That  sort  of  talk  won’t  get  you  any¬ 
where,  Jim.” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  eyes,  you  know.” 

“Better  learn  how  to  use  them.  You’d 
better  hurry  around  to  Tex’s  cabin.  We 
may  have  to  move  quickly.” 

Sulkily  the  Kid  went;  and  shortly  re¬ 
turned. 

“Well” — this  after  a  silence — “what  did 
he  say?  Is  he  coming?” 

“He  wants  you  to  go  around  there— in 
his  stateroom.” 

“I  won’t  do  that.  He’s  got  to  come 
here.” 

This  decision  lightened  somewhat  the 
gloom  on  the  Kid’s  saturnine  countenace. 
He  went  again,  more  briskly. 

The  girl  slipped  into  her  own  cabin  and 
consulted  a  folding-map  of  China  she  had 
there.  Huang  Chow — she  measured 
roughly  from  the  scale  with  her  thumh— 
would  be  seventy  or  eighty  miles  up¬ 
stream  from  Kui  Kiang  here,  perhaps 
thirty-five  down-stream  from  Hankow. 


Pboto  Finishing 


Mail  us  26c  wlUi  any  die  film  for  devdopment  and  six 
velvet  prints.  Or  send  six  negativm  any  slse  and  26c 
for  six  prints.  Or  send  46c  tor  one  8  x  10  mounted  en¬ 
largement.  Prompt,  perfect  service.  Roanoke  Photo 
Finishing  Co.,  268  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Instruction 


Do  you  want  to  better  your  position?  WJ  will  train 
and  place  you  before  you  pay  us.  Study  at  home  or  at 
our  College.  Shorthand.  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping, 
Accountancy,  etc.  Ask  tor  Plan  AA.  Greendeld  Budness 
College,  Greendeld,  Ohio. 


Learn  a  Profession:  Master  Pitmanic  (standard)  stenog¬ 
raphy  at  home  In  spore  time  under  certined  teacher. 
Increasing  your  efflclency  Insures  better  pay.  Kuster's 
Correspondence  School,  304  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Qet  a  Business  College  Course  At  Home.  Prepare 
to  earn  8100  to  8200  Month.  Graduates  liarcd  in  good 
positions.  Details  tree.  Brown's  Home  Study  School, 
321-R.  Peoria.  III. 


Big  Money  and  Fast  Sales.  Every  owner  buys  Gold 
Initials  tor  nls  auto.  You  charge  81.60:  make  81 .36.  Ten 
orders  dally  easy.  Write  tor  particulars  and  free  samples. 
American  Monogram  Co.,  Dept  41,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 


Sell  Insyde  Tyres.  Inner  armor  for  auto  tires.  Prevents 
punctures  and  blowouts.  Double  tire  mileage.  Details  Free. 
American  Accessories  Co.,  Dept.  56,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Stories,  Photoplays,  etc. 


Your  Story  may  bring  real  money  after  It  has  had  my 
constructive  criticism  or  revision.  Fees  moderate. 
Correspondence  invited.  Laura  D.  Wilek,  Broker  in 
M88..  922A.  Longacte  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


Write  Photoplays:  825  to  8300  paid  any  one  tor  suitable 
Ideas,  experiences  or  suggestions.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary:  complete  outline  sent  Free  to  any  one.  Write 
Producers  League  390,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Free  to  writers — A  wonderful  little  book  of  money¬ 
making  hints,  suggestions.  Ideas,  the  A  B  C  of  succesful 
Story  and  Play  Writing.  Absolutely  tree.  JuA  addren 
Authors'  Press,  Dept.  78.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Investments 


How  Money  Makes  Money.  Few  People  Realise  the 
power  of  accumulated  savings.  Small  or  large  sums  In¬ 
vested  in  leading  American  Industries  to  net  7%  to  9% 
and  mote.  Send  for  plan  how  to  Invest  on  81.00  a  month. 
Ricker  Barnes  A  Co.,  8-8  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Idea  Exchange.  Monthly  magaxine  especjally  published 
for  Amateur  inventors.  Authors  and  Business  'NIen.  Year 
81.00.  Trial  Three  Months,  25c.  Brookings,  So.  Dak. 


Short  Storici,  novels,  plays,  are  always  In  demand.  I 
place  them.  Write  tor  Information  to  R.  Lee  Hill, 
Author's  Agent,  Box  49,  Sta.  O.  New  York. 


Patent  Attorneys 


Patents.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide  Book  and 
Evidence  Of  Conception  Blank.  Send  model  or  sketch 
and  description  of  your  invention  tor  our  tree  opinion  of 
Its  patentable  nature.  Highest  References.  Prompt 
Attention.  Reasonable  Terms.  Victor  J.  Evans  A  Co., 
762  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Old  Coins  Wanted 


Watch  Your  Change:  We  offer  from  10%  to  1000% 
Premium  on  old  Cents,  Dimes,  Quarters,  Half  Dollars, 
Dollars,  etc.  We  buy  all  old  Coins  and  bills.  Get  posted.  | 
Send  4c  for  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  It  may  mean  i 
large  proOt  to  you.  Send  now.  Numismatic  Bank, 
Dept.  E.  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


Patents  Procured — Trade  Marks  Registered — A  com¬ 
prehensive,  experienced,  prompt  service  for  the  protection 
and  development  of  your  Ideas.  Preliminary  advice 
gladly  furnished  without  charge.  Booklet  of  Information 
and  form  for  disclosing  Idea  free  on  request.  Richard  B 
Owen,  10  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  What  You  Invent.  It  may  be  valuable.  Write 
me.  No  attorney's  fee  until  patent  la  allowed.  Ehtab. 
1882.  "Inventor's  Guide"  Free.  Franklin  H.  Hough, 
643  Loan  A  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Real  Estate 


Good  Land  On  Credit.  Big  Opportunities  for  you  In 
Kalkaska  and  Antrim  Counties,  Mich.  Make  a  home  on 
hardwood  land  growing  big  crops  of  clover,  alfalfa,  grains, 
potatoes,  etc.  816  to  836  per  A.  Easy  terms.  10  to  160 
acres.  Schools,  churchet,  railroads,  markets.  Own  your 
own  home.  Booklet  free.  Swigart  Land  Co.,  V1263 
First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago.  III. 


Spend  Winter  in  Florida;  buy  5  acre  orange  grove  home 
that  would  cost  810,000  to  build  todav.  Bargain  right 
87,000.  Photo.  J.  E.  Crosby,  San  Mateo,  Fla. 


••Water  is  Wealth’^  In  Stanislaus  County  where  Irrlgs- 
tloo  has  done  much  for  the  farmer.  Write  tor  Free  Booklet. 
Dept.  E,  Stanlalaua  County  Board  of  Trade,  Modesto,  Cal. 


For  Office  and  Desk 


••Modern'^  Duplicator — A  Business  Getter:  82.25 
up.  60  to  76  copies  from  pen,  pencil.  typesMter;  no 
glue  or  gelatine.  40,000  firms  use  it.  From  dealers  or 
on  30 j^ys'  trial  from  us.  You  need  one.  Booklet  tree. 

I  L.  S.  Durkin.  Reeves  Co.,  Pittsburg.  Pa.  •  •- 


These  little  ads  tell  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  services  that  are 
more  or  less  unusual. 

Correspondence  with  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  frequently  necessary 
to  give  you  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  his  proposal. 

The  business  behind  each 
offer  is  responsible  and  reliable 
—  otherwise  the  announcement 
would  not  be  allowed  to  appear. 

Should  your  dealings  with  any 
advertiser  prove  other  than  satis¬ 
factory,  your  prompt  report  to 
the  publishers  will  be  appreciated. 


no 


Tex  was  chewing  a  cigar  by  the  rail. 

At  her  step  his  round,  impassive  face 
turned  toward  her. 

She  said:  “Hello,  Tex.” 

He  replied,  his  one  eye  fixed  on  her: 
“Well,  what  is  this  job?” 

“Listen,  Tex — are  you  game  for  a  big 
one?” 

“What  is  it?” 

“The  revolution’s  broken  out  at  Han¬ 
kow — or  across  at  Wuchang - ” 

“Yes,  I  know!” 

“There’s  going  to  be  another  big  battle 
near  Hankow.  The  Republicans  are  mov¬ 
ing  over.  Sure  to  be  a  mix-up.” 

“Oh,  yes!” 

“There’ll  be  loot - ” 

“Oh.  that!” 

“Wait.  I  know  where  there’s  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  jewels — diamonds,  pearls,  rubies, 
emeralds — all  kinds.” 

“Do  you  know  how  to  get  it?” 

“Yes.  It’s  a  big  thing.  We’d  be  selling 
stones  for  years  in  America,  Europe. 
Will  you  go  in  with  me,  fifty-fifty?” 
“What’s  the  risk?” 

“Not  much — ivith  things  so  confased. 
Ixioks  to  me  like  one  of  those  chances  that 
just  happens  once  in  *a  hundred  years. 
Takes  some  imagination  and  nerve.” 
“Where  is  this  stuff?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  when  we  get  there.  You’ll 
have  to  trust  me  about  that.  I’ve  never 
lied  to  you,  and  you  have  lied  to  me.” 

“But - ” 

“Wait!  Listen.  Here’s  the  idea. 
There’s  a  lot  of  nervous  soldiers  on  this 
boat  that  wouldn’t  mind  a  little  loot  of 
their  own.  Here’s  your  boxer — what’s  his 
name?” 

“Tom  Sung.”  Connor’s  eye  never  left 
her  face;  and  she,  on  her  part,  never 
flinched. 

“To  those  soldiers  he’s  the  biggest  man 
on  earth.  He  wouldn’t  mind  a  little  clean¬ 
up,  either.  Oh,  there’s  enough.  Tex- 
plenty.  You  see  what  I’m  getting  at. 
With  your  Tom  for  a  leader  you  can  pick 
up  a  few  of  those  soldiers,  enough  to  get 
away  clean.” 

“But  they’re  shooting  ’em - ” 

“They  shot  two.  They’d  have  trouble 
shooting  forty.  Make  Tom  do  the  work — 
right  now,  to-night,  while  we’re  lying  up 
bCTe.  They’ll  follow  him;  and  you  won’t 
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TKK  SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  TTS^HHAHE 

$722  $822  $&22&$10^2SH(*:S 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  OAM  SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 
W.  £.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


H  Hhebertknown  fc:  ^ 

U  shoes  in  the  I  ry  ] 

world.  They  are  boys' 

sold  in  107  W.  L.  Vj7  H 
I  Douglas  stores,  ^  W‘«'«*^o»ssi 
h  ,|  direct  fnmi  the  factory  to  you  at 

R  I  only  one  profit,  which  raarantees 

^  to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be 
prc^uced,  at  the  lowest  possible 
^SBii  cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and 
Z3|  the  retail  price'sure  stamped  on 
the  bottom  of  sdl  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is 
I  your  protection  against  unreason- 
I  able  profits. 

i  W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
absolutely  the  best  shoe  Talues  for  the 
money  in  this  country.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  and  finest  leathers  that  money 
can  buy.  They  combine  quality,  style, 
workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal 
uflflt:  to  other  m^es  selling  at  higher  prices. 

They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
Ip  of  America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
p  Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes 
are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
P  The  prices  are  the  same  ererywhere ;  they 
-p  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
P  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
ip  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  experi- 
enced  men,  all  worldng  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  ^e  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

W.  In  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  raniiot  supply 

f  on,  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  factory.  Send 
or  booklet  telling  how  toorder  shftes  by  mall.poslagelree 

WXJ>o«m-  ^  President 

t  ia  pInInBr  ^  .W.I-Donglas  Shoe  Co., 

iful  to  148  Spark  Street. 

nnutUnted.  Brockton,  Mass. 


land  or  America.  I  don’t  believe  we’d 
even  have  to.  Just  a  case  of  playing  it 
right— using  your  head.” 

“^ere  is  this  place?” 

“It’s  there,  and  I’ll  take  you  to  it.” 

“You’ll  have  to  tell  me.” 

Quietly  she  moved  her  head  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  He  would  hardly  know  that  the 
viceroy  was  not  going  on  through  to  Han¬ 
kow  and  Peking;  she  had  the  information 
herself  only  from  Rocky  Kane.  Nor  would 
he  know,  by  any  chance,  the  situation  of  his 
Excellency’s  ancestral  home.  For  Tex 
was  not  what  they  termed  a  “sinologue”; 
he  knew  white  men  and  women  and  yellow 
servants,  the  steamers  and  railways,  the 
gambling-clubs  and  race-tracks;  little  else. 
There  was,  then,  little  reason  why  he 
should  think  of  the  viceroy  at  all. 

“It’s  anything  from  half  a  million  up, 
Tex,”  she  said  coolly.  “And  my  informa¬ 
tion  comes  straight.  I’ll  prove  it  by  taking 
the  chance  with  you.” 

He  shook  his  head;  half  turned. 

“Where  is  it?” 

She  smiled. 

He  left  her  abruptly  then.  .\nd  coolly 
she  watched  him  go.  It  would  take  a  little 
time  for  Tex’s  imaginatbn  to  rise  to  it; 
and  until  the  last  moment  he  would  try  to 
bluff  her  down.  It  was  just  poker;  they 
had  played  that  game  before,  she  and  Tex. 
Once  he  had  robbed  her.  But  not  this 
time;  not,  as  she  phrased  it,  if  she  saw  him 
first. 


nPHE  Kid  came  edging  out  of  the  social 
A  hall. 

“Will  he  do  it?”  he  whispered  hoarsely. 

“He  says  he  won’t,”  replied  Dude. 

“Say — that’s  tough.  I  didn’t  think  Tex 
would  overlook  a  thing  like  that.  WTiat’s 
the  matter?” 

Dixie  now  considered  this  curiously  use- 
les-s  man.  Or  useless  he  always  seemed  to 
her.  Now  she  was  not  so  sure. 

“He  makes  it  a  condition  that  I  tell  him 
where  the  stuff  b.” 

“Well — Dix,  you’d  tell  him  that, 
wouldn’t  you?”  The  Kid  was  whining. 
“If  you  re^y  know  yourself.” 

“Of  course  I  won’t  tell  him,  Jim.  Not 
yet.”  ‘ 

Hb  eyes  sank  before  hers.  He  fumbled 
in  a  pocket;  produced  a  tiny  wrist-watch 
of  platinum.  | 

“Look  here,  Dix,”  he  remarked  clum¬ 
sily,  “things  ain’t  always  been  as  pleasant 
as  they  might  be  between  you  and  me,  but  I 
was  wondering  if  you  woiddn’t  put  thb  on, 
for  old  times’  sake,  like.” 

She  took  the  gift,  weighed  it  in  her  hand. 

“Thank  you,  Jim,”  she  replied.  “That’s 
awfully  nice  of  you.  Though  perhaps  I’d 
better  not  wear  it  here  on  the  boat.” 

“I  suppose  young  Kane  might  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  eh?” 

“Nothing  like  that.  I’ll  wear  it.  Here — 
you  snap  the  catch,  Jim.” 


The  year's  richest  opportunity 
is  at  your  door  NOW!' 


During  the  nest  three  iponthe  thousand*  and  thousand*  of  magarine  ■ubscription* 
will  be  due  for  renewal.  Manr  of  these  are  right  in  your  neighborhood — among  your 
friend*,  acquaintances  and  neighbor*.  Bach  of  these  renewal*  mean*  money  to  you. 
If  you  act  at  once  and  become  our  representative  you  can  get  these  renewal*  and 
receive  a  big  share  of  the  thousand*  of  dollar*  that  will  be  paid  out  in  commission  and 
salary.  The  work  is  pleasant  and  dignifled  and  you  need  no  experience  to  make  a  big 
success.  All  supplies  and  instructions  are  furnished  free.  The  minute  you  get  our 
proposition  you  can  start  making  money.  But  write  to-day.  The  greatest  msgasine 
season  of  the  year  is  beginning.  You  can  make  large  commissions  and  salary  if 
you  get  started  now.  Thousands  of  renewals  are  waiting  far  you.  Mail  your 
application  to-day.  Don't  delay.  There  is  no  obligation.  Address 

Manager  Staff  Aganeiat  DioUion,  Bax  595,  Buttariek  Building,  Naw  York 
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A  well-paid  profession  is  open  to  you.  The  field 
beckons  to  both  men  and  women.  Combined  home 
study  and  college  course.  Heal  without  drugs. 
Free  catalog.  International  College  of  Drugless 
Physicians,  Dept.  10.  4JOO  Grand  BWd..  Chicago. 
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Lift  off  Corns 
with  Fingers 

Doesn’t  hurt  a  bit  and  “Freezone” 
costs  only  a  few  cents 


You  can  lift  off  any  hard  corn,  soft  com, 
or  com  between  the  toes,  and  the  hard 
skin  calluses  from  bottom  of  feet. 

Apply  a  few  drops  of  “Freezone”  upon 
the  com  or  callus.  Instantly  it  stops 
hurting,  then  shortly  you  lift  that  bother¬ 
some  com  or  callus  right  off,  root  and  all, 
without  one  bit  of  pain  or  soreness.  Truly  1 
No  humbugl 

Tinjr  bottle  of  “Freezone"  costa 
few  cents  at  any  drug  store 


Play  the  Hawaiian  Gnitar 

Just  Like  the  Hawaiians! 

Our  method  of  tcachine  is  so  simple,  plain  and  easy 
that  you  beein  on  a  piece  with  your  first  lesson. 
In  half  an  hour  you  can  play  it!  We  have  reduced 
the  necessary  motions  you  learn  to 
only  four— ^and  you  acquire  these 
in  a  few  minutes.  Then  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  practice  to  acquire  the 
Weird,  fascinating  tremolos,  stacca¬ 
tos.  slum,  and  other  effects  that, 
make  this  instrument  so  delightful. 

The  Hawaiian  Guitar  plays 
any  kind  of  music  both  the 
melody  and  the  accompani¬ 
ment.  Your  tuition  fee  in¬ 
cludes  a  beautiful  Hawaiian 
Guitar,  all  the  'necessary 
picks  and  steel  bar  and  52 
complete  lessons  and  pieces 
of  music. 

Send  Coupon  NOW 
Get  Full  Particulars  FREE 


First  Hawaiian  Coisenratory  of  Misic,  Inc- 
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NAME. .  . 
ADDRESS. 
TOWN, .  .  . 


STATE . Ev.  M. 

Pkase  write  name  and  address  clearly. 
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TAMMERIN 


nenjAinin  Nathiuiiel  BORue.  who  itaaiBerod 
hlBMlf  for  twooty  yoon  bo  badly  be  could 
hardly  t^k.  oiiginator  of  the  Bogue  Unit 
Method  lor  Restoring  P^ert  8p^h  and 
Founder  of  The  Bogue  Institute  for  Stam¬ 
merers  and  Htutrerers  (Founded  1901).  an 
lAstitution  with  national  patronage  strongly  ondortod  by 
tho  Bodleal  profossion,  has  written  a  28S-page  book,  telling 
huw  he  eured  himself.  Contains  definite  and  authoritative 
Information.  Rent  anywhere  to  readers  of  Everybody’s 
for  25  cents  coin  or  stamps  to  rover  postage  and  mailing. 


Address 


BENJAMIN  N.  BOGDE.  President 
2J54  Bogue  Baltdlof,  lodteoepolU.  lodlene 


“I — I  might  wbh  it  on,  Dix,  like  the 
kids  do.” 

“All  right.  Have  you  wished  ?” 

“Sure.  Say,  Dix,  you  w’on’t  mind  the 
little  place  where  the  initials  got  scratched 
off  inside  the  back  cover?  Nobody’ll  see 
that.” 

“Surely  not,”  said  Dixie. 

VI 

AT  A  little  after  midnight  Griggsby 
Doane  mounted  tb  the  boat -deck  and 
walked  quietly  aft  past  the  funnels  and 
the  engine-room  ventilators.  A  half-moon 
threw  shadows  along  the  bund  and  among 
the  landing-hulks  and  the  moored,  silent 
sampans,  lorchas,  junks.  The  mile-wide 
river  shimmered  in  a  million  ripples. 

A  dark  slight  figure  rose  from  a  sky¬ 
light. 

Hui  Fei  wore  the  black  jacket  and  trou¬ 
sers  of  the  lower-class  Chinese  women  be¬ 
low  decks.  Her  head  was  uncovered,  and 
her  hair  waved  prettily  down  across  the 
wide  forehead.  She  should  have  oiled  it 
flat,  of  course,  to  complete  her  disguise; 
this  careless  arrangement  was  charming  in 
the  moonlight,  but  was  not  Chinese. 

He  found  himself  holding  her  small  hand 
and  looking  gravely  down  at  her.  He  even 
slowly  shook  his  head. 

“You  must  tell  me  quickly  what  you. 
have  to  say,  Miss  Hui.  As  soon  as  possible 
you  must  go  back.  This  is  very  unsafe.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  she.  “It  will  not  be  long. 
It  is  very  har’  to  say.  But  I  am  so  alone. 
There  is  no  one  to  tell  me  what  I  mus’  do.” 

She  plunged  bravely  into  her  story.  Her 
information  had  come  from  one  or  another 
of  her  maids.  And  she  had  overheard  gos¬ 
sip  among  the  mandarins. 

The  Throne  had  sent  her  father  the  silken 
cord.  She  could  not  discover  why.  To 
be  sure  they  called  her  a  secondary  devil, 
meaning  one  who  sjTnpathized  with  the 
foreigners.  The  reactionary  Manchus  at 
Peking,  reveling  and  plotting  within  those 
sacred  walls  of  the  forbidden  city,  remem¬ 
bered  nothing,  it  appeared,  of  the  recent 
past.  The  eunuchs,  always  the  stormy 
petrels  of  China’s  darkest  days,  were  again 
in  power  at  the  palace;  the  great  Empress 
Dowager,  she  whom  all  China  termed,  half- 
affectionately,  “The  Old  Bhudda,”  had 
given  them  their  head,  and  now  this  new 
young  emjbr^  with  all  the  arrogance  of 
the  Old  Bhudda  and  none  of  her  genius  for 
power  or  her  profound  experience,  was  run¬ 
ning  wild.  .4nd  as  a  consequence,  T’ang 
Chi  T’ung,  the  statesman  who  more  than 
any  other  was  equipped  to  counsel  her 
wisely  during  this  stormy  time,  was  re¬ 
turning  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors  to  die 
by  his  own  hand.  It  would  be  said  at  the 
Forbidden  City  that  a  gracious  Empress 
Dowager  had  “permitted”  him  to  go. 
Doane’s  disturbed  thoughts  darted  back 
over  the  blood-stained  recent  history  of 
Manchu  officialdom.  The  Old  Bhudda 
had  “permitted”  Ch’i  Ying,  late  Manchu 
viceroy  of  Canton,  to  slay  himself;  and  had 
graciously  extended  the  same  privilege  to 
others  after  the  Boxer  trouble  of  the  year 
1900,  among  them  an  acquaintance  of 
Doane’s,  Chao  Shu-ch’iao.  Others  she  had 
decapitated — Yuan  Ch’ang,  Li  Shan,  con¬ 
troller  of  the  household,  and  Hsu  Ching, 
president  of  the  Board  of  War.  She 
killed,  too,  Hsu  Ching-Ch’eng,  who.  like 
T’ang,  had  held  the  post  of  mmister  in 
more  than  one  of  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
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Make  $100  a  Week 


By  Running  Box  Ball  Alley* 

Box  Ball  is  nearly  all  profit.  No  0|<erat- 
inz  expense.  No  pin  boys.  No  lielpirs. 
Pins  are  reset  and  balls  are  returned  auto¬ 
matically.  Electric  lizhted  score  board  also 
operates  automatically.  These  wonderful 
features  add  to  the  fascination  of  the  zame. 

ROY  RAI  I  THE  GAME  THAT 
D/\LiLi  makes  FORTUNES 

Mora  foa  than  bowttnc-  be  par  '' 

CAB  ptor.  Run  tba  rama  In  jroor 
parka,  faira.  or  raaecta.  Allays 
anywbara.  If  you  wish. 

AJkTRtTP  9*  Saa  bow  aaay  wa  naka  It  for  you  to  itart. 

Vv  I\1 1  Cf  vWy  iiiUa  cash  la  nerdad.  Wa  «ira  yoa  tba  aqolp- 
maat  oa  aaay  tonns.  Pay  for  tba  allays  as  thay  asm  tba  noaay 
for  you.  Writs  for  oor  proposition.  Mail  a  post  card  today. 

AMERICAN  BOX  BALL  CO. 

869  Van  Buran  St.  Indianapolis,  lad. 
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Prophecy 

and 


Profits 


Our  weakly  pubBcatinn,  Th*  /nocst- 
m«n(  NmWB,  hat  been  extremely  ac¬ 
curate  in  foracastinz  the  broad  price 
trend  over  the  psMt  few  months. 

We  shall  bo  flad,  without  any  cost  or 
oblitatioa,  to  illustrate  thia  aonrice. 

What  to  Bay 
and 

How  to  Buy 


ff'riee  to  Dtp*.  EB-to  fur  Dneriptivt  Literature 

STOCKS^ONDS 

^  66  Broddwsiy  NewVbrk. 

Telephones  Rector  4tti-4 


GET  WELL-BE  YOUNG-GROW  TALL 


I  .....  discoveTy  la  tba  aioot  important  baalth  invenUoo  at 

tha  century.  It  ramakas  and  rejureBacos  tha  Human  Body.  It 
'  produoaa  normal  mines.  It  frees  impinaad  and  irritated  oerras. 

^  corrects  contracted  mascl«B.  abortaaed  iBaments.  eliminates  cm- 
rostion.  improree  eirculatioa  sad  drainava  of  tbe  body.  H  wM  » 
araaa#  tba  bady*a  taactlK 

I  THE  PA.SUIll'LirrOK  CO.  ISS*  Vroeom.  A...  n...lasS.O. 


FIBRE““ 


I  ARMS 

LIGHT  VfEIGHT  -  MORE  COMFORT.  STRENGTH.  WEAR 
Orthopedic  Braces  for  all  deformities.  Send  for  booklet 
Rmy  Trautmnns  H4  Deaa  BMf..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


POEMS  WANTED 


for  publica¬ 
tion.  Cash 
paid  for 
those  araila- 

ble.  Send  one  short  poem  today  for  free  examination. 

IDTL  PUB.  CO.,  IM  N.  Cbrk  Strsd.  Sait*  221.  CHICAGO 

FARMS— 33  STATES 

$t0  to  .$100  an  acre.  Stock,  tools,  crops  often  included 
to  settle  quickly.  Write  for  biz  illustrated  catalog. 

Stroat  Fara  Afcncy,  ISOBP  Nasias  Street,  New  Yirii  Ctf 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


The  only  known  charge  against  this  Hsu  | 
tnis  that  he  had  come  to  admire  foreign 
cnstoms. 

In  her  narrative  the  giii  spoke  only 
Englbh.  Her  voice  was  deep  in  quality, 
without  heaviness;  musical,  like  most 
voices  among  the  better-to-do  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Kingdom,  Chinese  and  Manchu  alike. 
And  colored  now  with  deep  emotion,  it  had 
an  appealing  quality  to  which  Doane  found 
a  response-^ifficiiit,  at  the  moment,  to 
lepress— among  his  own  emotions.  He 
'sensed,  too,  more  deeply  than  before,  with 
a  pleasure  that  was,  in  his  lonely  life,  stir¬ 
ring,  the  naivete  of  her  Western  feeling. 
Standing  here  in  simple  native  costume,  in 
the  heart  of  Old  China,  gazing  wistfully 
out  over  tangled  hundreds  of  sleeping 
junks  and  sampans,  this  girl,  freshly  out  of 


liFFTriNKS 

They  Snap  Together 

WHERE  do  your  shirts  we£U’  out  first  ?  At  the  cuff 
edges  probably.  The  cuff  edges  soil  first  and  most, 
and  laundering  quickly  wears  them  out. 

Jiffy  Links  Separable  Cuff  Buttons  practically  double  the  life  of 
a  shirt.  They  make  it  easy  to  turn  back  the  cuffs  and  keep  them 
clean.  Made  in  two  pieces  that  snap  together,  and  apart.  But¬ 
tons  will  not  fall  out  when  unsnapped.  Hold  cuffs  smoothly 
when  fastened.  Made  in  many  beautiful  patterns;  at  various  prices. 
Specify  “Jitfy  Links”  to  your  haberdasher  or  jeweler.  Made  by  a  house 
famous  fifty  years  for  the  superiority  of  its  products. 

PARKS  BROS.  &  ROGERS.  INC. 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 
MAKERS  OF  PARKROCER  ABSOLUTELY  ONE-PIECE  COLLAR  BUTTONS 


a  Massachusetts  college,  was  pleading 
apiast  hope  that  her  father  might  be 


spared  the  final  jealous  vengeance  of  the 
mightiest  remaining  Oriental  throne.  | 
The  China  that  Doane  had  so  long ; 
kno«'n.  that  had,  indeed,  for  better  or 
worse,  been  woven  into  the  fiber  of  his 
being,  was  turning  suddenly  incredible. 
He  stared,  more  intently  than  he  knew, 
straight  down  at  the  slim  little  figure — for 
beside  his  own  huge  frame  this  tall  girl 
appeared  as  hardly  more  than  a  child — at 
the  unadorned  face  that  was  softly  girlish 
under  the  black  hair  that  waved  down  over 
the  pale  forehead  and  glistened  in  the 
moonlight. 

“'T'HEY  mean  to  confisca’  ” — she  left  off, 
A  in  her  eagerness  to  explain,  the  final 
“te” — “all  his  proi>erty.  Tell  me,  Mis’er 
Doane — can  they  do  that?” 

He  reflected. 


mightiest  remaining  Oriental  throne. 


There  would  be  vast  areas 
of  tea-Lands  and  rice-lands,  almost  innu¬ 
merable  shares  in  these  new  corporations, 
the  famous  and  priceless  collections.  He 
inclined  his  head. 

“Tm  afraid  they  could.  It  would  be  an 
outrageous  act,  but  the  government  now. 
I’m  sorry  to  say,  is  in  outrageous  hands. 
If  the  empress  is  determined,  as  appar¬ 
ently  she  b,  there  are  ways  enough  of  get¬ 
ting  at  all  hb  possessions.  Even  through 
the  banks.”  Hb  heart  was  full,  hb  voice 
tender;  but  he  could  not  deceive  her.  He 
added  a  question:  “Does  hb  Excellency, 
your  father,  know  all  thb?” 

She  nodded.  “I  have  tol’  him.  But  I 
canno’  make  him  see  it  like  me.  Oh,  we 
are  so  differen’.  I  am,  you  see,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  girl.  I  am  free  here,”  she  laid  a  pretty 
hand  on  her  breast.  “When  I  try  to  think 


fcrcn’.” 

Doane  asked  himself  what  he  could  do, 
what  she  imagined  he  could  do,  without 
influence  or  money.  He  quite  forgot,  in  this 
matter  of  influence  alone,  the  significance 
of  the  viceroy’s  courtesy,  as  of  Sun  Shi- 
pi’s  appeal  to  him.  For  a  little  too  long  he 
had  been  a  beaten  man.  It  was  now  dan¬ 
gerously  near  a  habit  so  to  consider  him¬ 
self.  And  worse,  to  make  active  clear 
thinking  impossible,  emotion  flooded  hb 
brain.  Gently  he  asked  her  what  she 
would  have  him  do. 
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“DANDERINE^* 

Girls!  Save  Your  Hair  and 
Make  It  Abundant! 


Immediately  after  a  “Danderine”  mas¬ 
sage,  your  hair  takes  on  new  life,  lustre 
and  wondrous  beauty,  appearing  twice  ^ 
heavy  and  plentiful,  because  each  hair 
seems  to  fluff  and  thicken.  Don’t  let  your 
hair  stay  lifeless,  colorless,  plain  or  scrag- 
gly.  You,  too,  want  lots  of  long,  strong, 
beautiful  hair. 

A  35-cent  bottle  of  delightful  “Dander¬ 
ine”  freshens  your  scalp,  checks  drandraff 
and  falling  hair.  This  stimulating  “beauty- 
tonic”  gives  to  thin,  dull,  fading  hair 
that  youthful  brightness  and  abundant 
thickness. 

All  Drugstores  and  Toilet 
Counters  sell  Danderine 


Sckools — Colleges 


Training  School  for  Nurses 

THE  GRACE  HOSPITAL— DETROIT 

2H  years’  course.  Eight-hour  day.  Registered  by  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Theoretical  and  practical  class 
workthruout.  Modem  Nurses’ home;  includes  summer 
vacation  home  for  nurses.  Minimum  en^nce  require¬ 
ment,  two  years’  High  &hool  work  or  its  equivalent. 

For  free  catalog,  address  S«q>erintendent  of 
Norsoe.  Box  21,  The  Grace  Hospital,  John  R.  St. 
A  Willis  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


LINDEN  HALL  SEMINARY 

Trains  young  women  to  take  a  worthy  place  in 
life.  Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Acndcmic 
and  College  Preparatory.  Music.  Art,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science,  Business.  Post-graduate  work. 
Separate  Junior  Dept.  Gymnasium.  Catalog. 

REV.  P.  W.  STEN6EL.  Principal 
B«  141  UUtz.  Pa.  (near  Lancaster) 


MOUNT  IDA  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Exceptional  opportunities  with  a  delightful  home  life 
Send  for  Year  Book 
1630  Summit  Street.  Newton.  Mass. 


STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammeritijg  school  till  you  get 
my  big  new  FREE  book  and  specialrate.  Largest  and 
most  successful  school  in  the  world  curing  all  forms  of  de¬ 
fective  speech  by  advanced  natural  method.  Write  today. 
Nsttk-Wesfen  SdM  hr  amntfen.  Isc.,  2112  Crah  WhimAa,  Mb. 


New  Jebset,  HIgbutown.  Box  10-H. 

Peddie 

For  the  all-around  education  of  manly  boys.  Athletic 
sporta.  60-arre  campus.  Prepares  tor  college  and  biMlnesa 
lUe.  Moderate  rates.  Lower  Bebool  for  boys  from  1 1  to  14. 
,  Robes  W.  BWETiatwu.Tfiaidiiiasftf-. 


“My  father  will  no’  listen  when  I  speak,  j 
He  is  very  kind,  very  generous.  He  has  ; 
made  me  an  American  girl.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  they  say  is  wrong.  Even  for 
that  they  attack  his  good  name.  But  when 
I  ask  him  no’  to  do  this,  no’  to  die  so 
wrongly,  he  speaks  to  me  like  an  ol’  Man- 
chu  of  long  ago.”- 

“He  is  between  the  worlds,”  mused 
Doane  aloud. 

“Yes,  it  is  that.  An’  I,  perhaps,  am  be¬ 
tween  the  worl’s.” 

“And  I.” 

“But  he  mus’  not  do  it.  It  is  so  simple. 
The  throne  will  no’  live.  Not  one  year 
more.  I  know  that.  They  are  fighting  now 
at  Wuchang.” 

Doane  inclined  his  head.  “I  know  that, 
Miss  Hui,  but  the  revolution  has  not  yet 
gone  so  far  that  success  is  sure.” 

“But  it  is  sure.  The  people  will  every¬ 
where  rise.  I  know  it — ^here!” 

“That  is  my  hope,  too.  But  to  stir  this 
great  land  means  so  much  in  effort  and 
education.  You  have  changed,  yes.  Your 
father  has  changed.  Sim  Yat  Sot  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  a  medical  school  and  has  lived  in 
America  and  England;  he  has  changed; 
but  all  China — I  do  not  want  to  dash  your 
hopes,  dear  Miss  Hoi,  but  I  fear  China  is 
not  nearly  so  far  along  as  you^nd  I  would 
wish.” 

“Then — even  so — mus’  my  father  die 
because  a  wicked  empress  has  no  brains? 
It  is  not  right.  Listen,  please.  If  you,  Mr. 
Doanfe,  would  jus’  try  to  persua’  my  father! 
He  will  listen  to  you.  'Oh,  if  you  would 
stay  with  us,  an’  help  us.  We  coul’  take 
some  money,  some  jewels,  an’  escape  down 
the  river — to  Shanghai — to  Japan,  or  even 
America.  My  father  mus’  not  die  like  this. 
There  will  be  a  few  servan’s  we  can  trus’. 
You  speak  to  my  father,  sir,  an’  he  will 
listen.  I  know  that.  He  says  you  have 
the  min’  of  the  ol’  philosopher — of  Lao-tze 
himself.  He  said  that.  .\n’  you  have  the 
Western  strength  that  he  admires.  An’ 
he  says  you  un’erstan’  China.  Oh,  will 
you  speak  to  him?” 

Doane  stared  out  into  the  luminous 
night.  The  response  in  his  breast  to  her 
eager  youth  frightened  him  now.  He  had 
felt  of  late  that  life  mattered  little;  cer¬ 
tainly  not  his  own.  But  youth,  and  hope, 
and  faith — they  mattered. 

He  took  her  small  hand  in  his  own. 

His  heart  was  beating  high.  It  was 
going  to  be  hard,  now,  to  control  his  voice. 
He  was,  then,  after  all  the  years,  the  strug¬ 
gles,  the  beatings,  incurably  romantic. 
Stirred  yet  by  the  vibrant  pulse  of  youth 
that  in  some  men  and  some  w’omen  never 
dies,  he  himself  had  thought  this  negative 
spirit  of  the  past  few  years  a  philosophy, 
but  apparently  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Or  where  w'as  it  now?  For  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  all  nervously  alive,  a  man  of  vigor 
and  pride,  a  man  of  urgent  emotional  nei^. 
“I  will  try,”  he  said. 

Beyond  all  thought  of  self,  she  clung  to 
his  hand.  “I  have  your  promise?” 

He  bowed.  “I  must  think.  I  should 
not  like  to  fail.  There  will  be  time.  He 
will” — it  was  hard  to  phrase  this — “he 
will  wait,  surely,  until  he  is  at  home.  But 
you  must  not  stay  longer  here.  And  we 
must  not  meet  again  like  this.  I  will  try 
my  best  to  help  you.” 

It  seemed  a  pitifully  inadequate  ^leech. 
But  the  wild  impulse  was  upon  him  to 
dasp-her  lovely  person  in  his  armsTrcIaim, 
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Prank,  booaet,  halpAil  advioa.  R»»l  ttaching. 
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Tbace  ia  no  otbar  inatitution  or  aceney'doine  a>  much 
fcr  WTiten,  younc  or  old  The  unhrenities  reoopiiM 
thie,  fcr  over  one  hundred  membera  of  the  En(lidi 
fccultiea  of  hi(lier  inatitutiona  are  atudyine  in  our 
Litanty  Department  The  ediun  raoocniie  it,  for 
they  are  oonetantly  reooounendinc  our  oounea. 

Wt  nwa  n»  ITriMr'a  LArmy,  11  abana:  liirmii  ■ 
toatM  *aa  Waaka  |  illli>  Ttm  Writm'i  AtmtUy.  Ikalaa- 


Bit 


190-Paf«  iH— iTBUd  CAUWfiM  lr««.  Ptmm  Ad^rtm 

Home  Correnxxidence  Sdiod 

Dej(1347,  Springfield,  Moaa. 


•••eoM^oiuirco 


As  His  Eyes  Met 

Viola’s  he  saw  a  kingfisher 
darting  its  jeweled  flight  across 
a  sunny  stream.  Something 
as  solid  and  as  light  pierced 
suddenly  into  Jim  Barton’s 
heart  and  would  not  fly  away. 
Read  the  first  instalment  of 


a  new  serial: 

“The  Kingfisher” 

by  Phyllis  Bottome 
in  the  November  number  of 


25  cents  on  all  news-stands 


Every  single  electric  socket  everywhere 
is  made  instantly  useful  for  two  purposes 


oia^Aoi 

The  device  that  makes 
Electrical  Appliances 
completely  convenient.  The 
dominantly  superior  plugr. 

At  your  Dtalmr’a 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 
CkicM*  N*wTm4  .  Sm  FraaclKO' 
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Face  Powder 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


her,  fight  for  her,  live  again  a  man’s  life 
throu^  and  for  her.  It  was,  he  deliber¬ 
ately  felt,  almost  insane  of  him!  a  man 
with  nothing  to  offer,  not  even  the  great 
hope  of  yqpth,  struggling  against  an  emo¬ 
tion,  a  hunger,  that  it  was  grotesque  to 
indulge.  He  compressed  his  lips  tightly. 

She  stood  by  the  ladder.  She  seemed 
breathless.  For  a  moment  she  pressed  her 
hands  to  her  cheeks  and  eyes;  then  waved 
a  hand  to  him  and  went  lightly  down. 

Continued  in  the  November  Everybody’s 


This 

WcmderMRan^ 
With  Two  Ovens 


%  — is  the  result,  not  of  (/ 

'  the  spplication  of  cos-  f 
^  mettcs,  hut  of  the 
'4  general  bodily  health.  ! 

It  is  clear  blood  which 
imparts  the  blush  of  youth  to  cheeks. 

Experience  has  taught  the  dis¬ 
cerning  beauty  to  rely  upon  a  good 
aperient  to  clear  the  complexion.  A 
dainty  box  of  Mt  Tablets  is  her  help¬ 
ful  agent  Each  tablet  acts  pleas¬ 
antly  to  insure  better  health,  to  keep 
the  skin  clear  and  free  from  blem¬ 
ishes,  to  help  restore  and  preserve 
a  healthful,  youthful  appearance. 

All  druKSista  aell  the  25c.  box  of 

N?  Tablets. 


‘We  shall  live  better  having  bled,- 


Bakes  Bread.Pies.Biscuits 
Broils.  Roasts,  and  Cooks 
Mine  Different  Vegetables 
All  At  One  Time. 


Faltering  then,  you  laid  the  book  asid€. 
Carelessly  on  the  table.  .  .  .  There  it  lies 
Tumbled  and  open.  Countless  times  I’ve 
tried; 

But  when 

I  put  the  room  to  rights  again, 

.\nd  seek  to  discipline  its  disarray 
Each  time  my  eyes 

Fill  ere  I  touch  it;  and  I  turn  away.  .  .  . 
So  with  the  mantle  where  in  trailing  path 
Of  ashes  lies  your  pipe;  so  with  the  sill 
And  its  untidiness  of  half-burned  matches; 
So  with  your  desk  whereon  a  tumbled  heap 
Of  papers  lonely  company  keep 
With  your  blunt  pencils.  My  reluctant 
hands 

Strive  vainly  to  obey  Order’s  demands. 

Days  pass  by  and  still 

Each  little  thing  is  quite 

.A.S  when  you  left  it  there  on  the  last  night. 


Althongh  it  Is  less  than  foar  feet 
long  it  can  do  every  kind  of  cooking 
for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in 
warm  weather,  or  by  coal  or  wood 
when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 
The  Coal  section  and  the flas  section 
are  just  as  separate  as  though  you 
had  two  ranges  in  your  kitchen. 

Gold  Medal  ^ 


T/ted 

/hrOrvr 

iOYeurs' 


Note  the  two  gas  ovens  shore — one 
for  baking,  glass  paneled  and  one 
for  broiling,  with  white  enamel  door. 
The  large  oven  below  has  the  indi¬ 
cator  and  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 
See  the  cooking  snrface  when  you 
want  to  rush  things — five  burners 
for  gas  and  four  covers  for  coal. 
When  In  a  harry  both  coal  and  gas 
ovens  can  be  operated  at  the  same 
time,  using  one  for  baking  bread  or 
roasting  meats  and  the  other  for 
pastry  baking— It 

''Makes  Cooking  Easy** 

Write  for  han<1sonie  free  booklet  IS2 
that  tells  all  about  it. 

Weir  Store  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

MMkmn  ^  Um  Cninfcftod  GUswood  Owl.  W«M 
ABd  Gm  am/rnm,  biovm  ud  FanaoM. 


'T'HOSE  to  the  manor  bom  sense  the 
qualityappealofLablache— the  powder 
supreme.  Like  old  friends,  it  wears  best 
and  is  closely  clinaink.  A  dainty  toilet  requis¬ 
ite  for  dainty 

Th«y  niAjr  be  dan- 
fnous.  Flc^,  White, 
nak  or  Creem.  75c« 
a  box  ol  dninlAs  or 
by  maU.  Over  two 
iBillion  boxea  told 
aaeually.  Srfui  10c. 

/»r  «  sautpit  dwjT. 

FVmcA  IVr/fMM«m.  D^pi. 


But  well  I  know  that  there  will  come  a  day 
When  Order’s  god, 

Dispassion  shod. 

Will  have  his  alien  way: 

When  each  dear  disarray 
W’ill  find  an  ordered  place; 

.\nd  Time,  insidiously,  will  quite  efface 
These  lingering  telltales  of  then  and  you. 
Upon  my  daily  rounds  I’ll  strangely  go 
In  new  and  unfamiliar  ways. 

Searching  the  length  of  neat  to-days 
Fbr  all  the  lost  untidiness  of  you. 


Higher  Education 


» Courses  m  Eadish.  Spaaish. 

Matfieaiatice,  CbeariaWy.  Draw. 
fare.  EHaratiaa.  Basin eie  aad  ia 
35  other  subjects  are  civeii  by  cor- 
reepoadence.  Becia  aay  date. 

dllfT  Rntonrsito  of  ^fairaoa 

h  Yser _ Dirieiea  s.  CUeeco,  111. 


Millions  / 
Mhonsy  /i 


ilT  ^  vist  No  P*sTt  Nttoeo 

US£tn£in  to  mount  all  kod&k 
^ctuivA  post  cardAclippin^s  in  abnas 

1^  MmIb  in  Squnrw,  Houad.  Oral.  Fancy  and  Heart 
of  black.  sTWj.  Bnpia.  and  rod  wnnMMd  na^. 
SUd  Choia  on  enram  of  pictnroa.  then  wot  and  nttek. 
■  QinoTBASY-Ainifmc.  Nomtzsr.  No  fan*.  At  aboto 
supply,  dntc  and  Btat’y  atoroo.  Accept  no  aabetitotoa; 
tboTB  to  Bothmo  aa  «ood.  lOn  brinpa  fuO  pkn,  and  naniplaa 

Mi.  €•.,  DMt.  S7K.  t4M  LniMMi  Ai^..  OWCAOO.  _ 


11.  Disarray 


There  is  a  room  within  my  heart 
That  you  have  made  your  own: 
WTiere  no  one  enters  but  yourself; 
Whose  ways  are  yours  alone. 


toga,  lancnn.  harbw  dtopa  «ia  BytondM  BaltM Mayto 

«MM  ftnn  tn  aliipnsyli,  Uaigan  plan  nf  fatotog  sattaaan  W  konsw 
by  torkalUa.  t  mdit  w  vaitobto  ynpin.  Uara  abMd  tbn  bMt  Han 
wU  4lrmi  tn  tbn  Mnr-dM  big  lian  nf  trwyday.  Mnfbl  htma  gMda! 

BIG  COMMISSIONS  AND  PROTECTED  TERRITORY 

NOKTH  RIDGE  BRUSH  CO..  Bse  31.  FREEPORT.  ILL. 


Everjrthing  About 
Cuticura  Soap 
Suggests  Efficiency 


Therein  I  find  sweet  disarray. 

No  order  strange  and  new; 
.\nd  there  my  love  betakes  itself 
To  wait — to  wait  for  you. 


Cotntoa.  Cwtoonn.  Coombot* 
ctol.  Nowapnnor  and  Manaslno 
fllnabrntiBM.  raatol  Crayon 
rnrtmita  nnd  Fbahtotw.  By 
Mall  or  Local  Ctoeaaa.  Writ* 
for  toTM  and  Ltot  of  aqecaaa 
fnl  atodimta. 

AMOCIMTM  ANT  BTUOtM. 

i  lb  Flatlroo  BMm.  Now  York 


8oM.Otntnw>nt,Tal<*fim.3Bf*  nawynWy.  Fornamplap 
Ixklrran-  CttcMrMLaWrabprt— ,IhnAD.Maliato.Mnaa.| 
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E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  at  COMPANY,  Inc,  Sales  Dept.,  Pyralin  Division,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


^ake  Your  Set  Complete 

TVORY  PYRALIN  Toilet  Sets  include  every 
conceivable  article  to  make  the  dressing  table 
or  chiffonier  more  useful  and  attractive.  Is  your 
set  complete? 

Have  you  pin  tray,  perfume  stand,  jewehbox? 
Does  your  manicure  set  include  every  single 
'accessory?  Have  you  graceful  vases  for  your 
flowers,  with  a  dainty  clock  for  a  center  piece? 
You  can  easily  obtain  all  of  these  and  many  other 
e.xquisite  things  to  match  the  articles  you  now 
have.  The  patterns  are  exclusive  and  standard. 

Ivory  Pyralin  will  not  tarnish,  chip  or  break,  is 
easily  cleaned  and  will  last  a  life-time.  Look  for 
the  words  “Ivory  Pyralin”  on  every  piece.  Made 
'  for  men  and  children  as  well.  At  the  leading  stores. 


7%e  Du  Barry  pattern, 
exdusire  in  Irory  Pyralin 
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Columbia 

Grafonola  i 


^^And,  oh,  she  dances  such-a-way** 

You’ll  never  need  to  leave  your  favorite  partner 
in  the  middle  of  a  dance.  With  the  Columbia 
Grafonola  you  can  dance  to  the  last  lingering 
note  and  step.  The  Non  Set  Automatic  Stop 
takes  care  of  that.  This  exclusive  Columbia 
feature  is  at  its  best  for  dancing.  Nothing  to 
move  or  set  or  measure.  Just  start  the  Grafonola, 
and  it  plays  and  stops  itself. 

The  leading  stars  of  the  stage  make 
records  exclusively  for  Columbia 


Standard  Models  up  to  $300 
Period  Designs  up  to  $2100 


Ooujmbia  Graphophone  Co. 
New  York 
Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 
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